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Words of the Master 



Words of the Master 

THE WAY 

"pIRST be sure of the call and of thy soul’s answer. For if 

the call is not true, not the touch of God’s powers or the 
voice of his messengers, brt the lure of thy ego, the end of thy 
endeavour will be a poor spiritual fiasco or else a deep disaster. 

And if not the soul’s fervour, but only the mind’s assent or 
interest replies to the divine summons or only the lower life’s 
desire clutches at some side attraction of the fruits of Yoga-power 
or Yoga-pleasure or only a transient emotion leaps like an un¬ 
steady flame moved by the intensity of the Voice or 'cS sweetness 
or grandeur, then too there can be little surety for thee in the 
difficult path of Yoga. 

The outer instruments of mortal man have no force to carry 
him through the severe ardours of this spiritual journey and 
Titanic inner battle or to meet its terrible or obstinate ordeals or 
nerve him to face and overcome its subtle and formidable dangers. 
Only his spirit’s august and steadfast will and the quenchless fire 
of his soul’s invincible ardour are sufficient for this difficult trans¬ 
formation and this high improbable endeavour. 

Imagine not the way is easy; th^ way is long, arduous, danger¬ 
ous, difficult. At every step is an ambush, at every turn a pitfall. 
A thousand seen or unseen enemies will start up against thee, 
terrible in subtlety against thy ignorance, formidable in power 
against thy weakness. And when with pain thou hast destroyed 
them, other.thousands will surge up to take their place. Hell will 
vomit its hordes to oppose and enring and wound and menace; 
Heaven will meet thee with its pitiless tests and its cold luminous 
denials. 

fhou shalt find thyself alone in thy anguish, the demons 
furious in thy path, the Gods unwilling above thee. Ancient and 
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Les Paroles du Mattre 

LE CHEMIN 

COIS sur d’abord de Tappel et de la reponse de ton &me. 
^ Car si Tappel n’est pas vrai, s’il n’est pas le contact des 
pouvoirs de Dieu ou la voix de ses messagers, mais la tentation 
de ton ego, ton entreprise se terminera par un pauvre fiasco 
spirituel ou meme par un profond desastre. 

Et si ce n’est pas la ferveur de Tame, mais seulement un con- 
sentement ou un interet mental qui repond a la sommation divine, 
ou que-seul un desir vital inf^ricur se saisisse de quelque attrac¬ 
tion seconc^ire ou des fruits du pouvoir du yoga ou du plaisir du 
yoga, ou m^e qu’une emotion passag^re surgisse comme une 
flamme intermittente, 6veillee par I’intensit^ de la Voix, sa dou¬ 
ceur ou sa grandeur, alors aussi il ne peut y avt)ir que peu de 
securite pour toi sur le chemin difficile du yoga. 

Les instruments exterieurs de Thomme mortel ont peu de* 
force pour le porter a travers les austerites sev^res du voyage 
spirituel et de 1^ titanique bataille intarieure, ou pour I’encou- 
rager a faire face aux epreuves terribles et obstinees, ou pour 
fortifier ses nerfs afin qu’il puisse affronter et surmonter les 
dangers subtils et *formidables. G’est seulement la volont^ au- 
guste et resolue de son esprit et le feu inextinguible de I’ardeur 
invincible de son kmt qui peuvent suffire k cette difficile trans¬ 
formation et k cette haute et improbable entreprise. ^ 

Ne t’imagiae pas que 4e chemin soit facile: le chemin est 
long, ardu, dangereux, difficile. A chaque pas il^y; a une em- 
bfiche, k chaque tournant une trappe. Un millier d’ennemis 
visibles et invisibles se pr^cipiteront sur toi, terribles de subtilit6 
contre ton ignorance, formidables de puissance contre ta faiblesse. 
Et lorsque avec peine tu les auras d^truits, d’autres millierS sur- 
giront pour prendre la place des preoiiers. L’enfer'vomira ses 
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powerPil, cruel, unvanquished and close and mnunjerable are 
the dark and dreadful Powers that profit by the reign of Night 
and Ignorance and would have no change and are hostile. Aloof, 
slow to arrive, far-off and few and brief in their visits are the 
Bright Ones who are willing or permitted to silccour. Each step 
forward is a battle. There are precipitous descents, there are 
unending ascensions and ever higher peaks upon peaks to con¬ 
quer. Each plateau climbed is but a stage on the way and reveals 
endless heights beyond it. Each victory thou thinkest the last 
triumphant struggle proves to be but the prelude to a hundred 
fierce and perilous battles..:... (• 

But thou sayst God’s hand will be with me and the Divine 
Mother near with her gracious smile of succour? And thou 
knowest not then that God’s Grace is more difficult to have or to 
keep than the nectar of the Immortals or Kuvera’s priceless 
treasures? Ask of his chosen and they will tell thee how often the 
Eternal has covered his face from them, how often ke has with¬ 
drawn from them behind his mysterious veil and th4y have found 
themselves alone in the grip of Hell, solitary in th^ horror of the 
darkness, naked and defenceless in the anguish of the battle. And 
if his presence is felt behind the veil, yet is it like the winter sun 
behind clouds and saves not from the rain knd snow and the 
calamitous storm and the harsh wind and the bitter cold and 

t 

the atmosphere of a sonrowful grey and the dun weary dullness. 
Doubtless the help is there even when it seems to be withdrawn, 
but still is there the appearance of total night with no sun to come 
and no star of hope to please in the darkness. 

Beautiful is the face of the Divine Mother, but she too can 
be hard and terrible. Nay, then, is immortality a plaything to 
be given lightly to a child, or the divine life a prize without 
effort or the crown for a weakling? Strive rightly and thou shalt 
have; trust,and thy trust shall in the end be justified; but the 
dread Law of the Way is there and none can abrogate it. 
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hordes poyr t’afTronter, t’encercler, te meurtrir et te menacer. 
Le del se pr^sentera k toi avec ses ^preuves sans piti6 et ses 
dementis froids et lumineux. 

Tu te trouveras solitaire dans ton angoisse, avec les demons 
furieint sur ton cHbmin, saAs la collaboration des dieux aii dessus de 
toi. Anciens et puiss^nts, cruels, invaincus, tout proches et innom- 
brables sont les Pouvoirs sombres et terriblesqui proAtent du r^gne 
de la nuit et de I’ignorance, et ne veulent aucun changement et 
sont hostiles. Distants, lents k venir, trh lointains et peu nom- 
breux, brefi dans leurs visites sont les Etres brillants qui acceptent 
de secourir ou y sont autoris^. Ghaque pas en avant est une ba- 
taille. Les descentes sont des precipices, les ascensions sont inter- 
mihables, et aux pics k conqu^rir succMent des pics toujours plus 
hauts. Ghaque plateau escalade n’est qu’une etape sur le chemin 
et revde des sommets sans fin au-dei£. Ghaque victoke que tu 
penses etre la dernide lutte triomphante s^av^re seulement le 
prelude d’^ine centaine de batailles l^roces et perilleuses. 

Mais tu\is que la main de Dieu sera avec toi et que la Mdre 
divine sera ploche avec son gracieux sourire de secours. Tu nc 
sais done pas que la GrAce de Dieu est plus diffidle a obtenir et 
A garder que le nectar des Immortels ou les tresors sans prix de 
Goubera? Qpestionne ses eius et ils te diront combien de fois* 
TEtemel s’est couve^t la face devant eux, combien de fois il s’est 
retire d’eux derAAre son voile myst^rioux, les laissant seuls aux 
prises de Tcnfer, seuls dans Thorreur de Tobscurite, nus et sans 
defense dans I’angoisse de«la bataille. Et mAme si sa Prince 
est per9ue derriArele voile, e’est comme le soleil d’hiver derriAre 
les nuages qui ne protAge pas de la pluie et de la neige,*de forage 
calamiteux, du vent qui cingle et du froki mordant, du gris 
chagrin et de la teme lassitude. Sans doute faide est lA, mAn^e 
quand elle semble s’Atre ^loign^, mais lA aussi est I’apparence 
de la nuit totale sans aucuit soleil qui s’annonce et^suicune ^toile 
d’espoir pour r^conforter dans les t^nAbres. 

Le visage de la MAre divine est beau, mais elle aussi peut 
Atre dure et terrible. En vdrite, TimmortalitA est-eUe un jouet 
A donner lAgArement A un enfant, ou la vie divine un prix*re9u 
sans effort, ou une couronne pour fhomme dAbile? Efforce-toi 
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THE DIVINE SUPERMAN 

'^HIS is thy work and the aim of thy being and that for which 
thou art here, to become the divine superman and a per¬ 
fect vessel of the Godhead. All else thsft thou hist to do, is only a 
making thyself ready or a joy by the way or a fall from the pur¬ 
pose. But the goal is this and the purpose is this and not in the 
power of the way or the joy by the way but in the joy of the 
goal is the greatness and the delight of thy being. The joy of the 
way is because that which is drawing thee is also with thee on 
thy path and the power to cHmb was given thee that thou mightest 
mount to thy own summits. 

If thou hast a duty, this is thy duty; if thou askst what shall 
be thy aim, let this be thy aim; if thou demandst pleasure, there 
is no greater joy, for all other joy is broken or limited, the joy 
of a dream or the joy of a sleep or the joy of the self-forgetting. 
But this is the joy of thy whole being. For if thou stityst what is 
iny being, this is thy being, the Divine, and all pse is only its 
broken or its perverse appearance. If thou seekest the Truth, 
this is the Truth. Place it before thee and in all things be 
faithful to it. 

It has been well said by one who saw but through a veil and 
mistook the veil for the face that thy aim js to become thyself; 
and he said well again 4hat the nature of mail is to transcend 
himself. This is indeed his nature and that is indeed the divine 
aim of his self-transcending. a 

What then is the self that thou hast to transcend and what is 
the Self that thou hast to become? For it is here that thou shouldst 
make no error; for this error, not to know thyself, is the fountain 
of all thy grief and the cause of all thy stumbling. 

That which thou hast to transcend is the self that thou 
appearest t(a l;>e, and that is man as thou knowest him, the appa¬ 
rent Purusha. And what is this man? He is a mental l^ing 
enslaved to life and matter; and where he is not enslaved to life 
and matter, he is the slave of his mind. But this is a great and 
heavy servitude; for to be the slave of mind is to be the slave of the 
false, the limited and the apparent. 
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pleineme^t et tu recevras; aie confisuice et 4 la fin ta c^nfiance 
sera justifi^e: mais la lol redoutable du chemin est 14 et personae 
ne pent I’abrogcr. 


LE SURHOMME DIVIN 

/^EGT est ta t4che et le but de ton etre, ce pourquoi tu es 
^ ici: devenirie surhomme divin et le receptacle parfait de la 
divinity. Quoi que ce soit d’autre que tu aies 4 faire, n’est qu’un 
moyen de te preparer, ou bien une joie sur le chemin, ou une 
chute dans ton ascension. Mais le but est ceci et I’ascension cst 

s 

celle-14; et ce n’est pas le pouvoir du chemin ni la joie sur le chemin 
mais la joie du but qui est la grandeur et la f61icit6 de ton £tre. 
La joie di^hemin existe parce que ce qui t’attire est d^j4 avec 
toi sur ton \emin et le pouvoir de gravir t’a et^ donn^ afin que 
tu puisses monter jusqu’4 tes propres sommets. 

Si tu as un devoir, cela est ton devoir; si tu*demandes quel 
sera ton but, que cela soit ton but; si tu exiges du plaisir, il n’y a 
pas de plus grandS joie que celle-14. Gar toute autre joie est frag- 
mentee et limitde, ce n’est que la joie d’un r^ve, ou la joie d’un 
sommeil, ou la joie de I’oubli de soi. Mais ccci est la joie de tout 
ton €tre. Gar si tu dis: qu’est mon 6tre? Geci est ton ^tre: le Divin; 
et tout le reste n’est que %>n apparence morcel^e ou pervertie. 
Si tu cherches la V^rit6, ceci est la v^rite. Place-la devant toi et 
en toute chose, sois-lui fiddle. * 

II a 6te bien dit par quelqu’un qui n’a vw qu’4 travers le voile « 
et qui a pris le voile pour la figure, que ton but est de deven^r 
toi-m£me; et it a encore bien dit que la nature de I’homme est de 
se surpasser. Geci est en efifet sa nature, et cela es(, ^n v^rit^, le 
but divin de son d^passement. 

Qiiel est donc,'le moi que tu dois surpasser et quel est le Moi 
que tu dois devenir? G’est en ceci que tu ne dois faire aucune 
erreur; car cette erreur de ne pas te connaitre toi-m6me ht la 
source de tout ton chagrin et la cause 4c toutes tes d^faillances. 
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The Self that thou hast to become is that self th^t thou art 
within behind the veil of mind and life and matter. It is to be the 
spiritual, the divine, the superman, the real Purusha. For that 
which is above the mental being is the superman. It is to be the 
master of thy mind, thy life and thy bcfciy; it is to be a king over 
Nature of whom thou art now the tool, lifted above her who now 
has thee under her feet. It is to be free and not a slave, to be one 
and not divided, to be immortal and not obscured by death, 
to be full of light and not darkened, to be full of bliss and not the 
sport of grief and suffering, to be uplifted into power and not 
cast down into weakness . It is to live in the Infinite and possess 
the finite. It is to live in God and be one with him in his being. 
To become thyself is to be this and all that flows from it. 

Be free in thyself, and therefore free in thy mind, free in thy 
life and thy body. For the Spirit is freedom. 

Be one with God and all beings; live in thyself and not in 
thy little ego. For the Spirit is unity. h 

Be thyself immortal, and put not thy faith jk death; for 
death is not of thyself, but of thy body. ForUhe Spirit is 
immortality. * 

To be immortal is to be infinite in being and consciousness 
and bliss; for the Spirit is infinite and that which is finite lives 
only by his infinity. 

These things thou art, therefore thou canst become all these; 
but if thou art not these things, then thou couldst never become 
them. What is within thee, that alone can be revealed in thy 
being. Thou appearest indeed to be*other than this, but where¬ 
fore shouMst thou enslave thyself to appearances? 

Rather arise, transcend thyself, become thyself. Thou art 
inan and the whole nature of man is to become more than himself. 
He was the man-animal, he has become more than the animal 
man. He is. the thinker, the craftsmam, the seeker after beauty. 
He shall be more than the thinker, he shall be the seer of know¬ 
ledge; he shall be more than the craftsman, he shall be.the creator 
and master of his creation; he shall be more than the seeker of 
beauty, for he shall enjoy all beauty and all delight. Physical he 
seeks for this immortal substance; vital he seeks after immortal 
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Ge ifigs tu dds surpasser est ie mot qiie>tu scnkbles 4tFe, et 
cda Phomme td qnt tu le <»niuiis, le Fouroucha sqiparent. 
Et quel est cet homme? C’est un 6tre mental esclave de la vie et 
de la matidre; et quand il n*est pas I'esclave de la vie 
et de la inati^re,*il est Tetolave de sa pens^e. Mais ceci est une 
grande et lourde.serdtude; car &tre Tesclave de la pens^, c*est 
6tre Fesclave du faux, du limits et de I’apparent. 

Le Moi que tu dois devenir est le moi que tu es au-dedans, 
derri^re le voile du mental, de la vie et de la matidre. G*est £tre 
I’esprit, le divin, le surhomme, le vrai Pouroucha. Gar ce qui est 
au-dessus de P^tre# mental est le surhomme. G*est £tre le maltre 
de ta pensde, de ta vie et de ton corps; c*est £tre un roi sur la nature 
dont tu es maintenant Poutil; c’est dtre soulev^ au-dessus d*elle 
qui te tient maintenant sous ses pieds. G’est 6tre libre et non un 
esclave, c*est ctrc un et non divis^, c*est 6trc immortel et non 
assombri par la mort, £tre plein de lumidre et non d’obscurit^, 
£tre plein fi^licit^ et non le jouet de la douleur et de la souf- 
France, ^re ^uleve dans la puissance et non abaiss^ dans la faji- 
blesse. G’est wvre dans I’infini et poss^der le fini. G’est vivre en 
Dieu et fitre un avec lui dans son dtre. Devenir toi-m€me, c*est 
£tre cela et tout ce qui en d^coule. 

Sois libre en tdi-meme, et par consequent libre dans ta pens^e,* 
libre dans ta vie et ton corps. Gar Tesprit est liberte. 

Sois un avee Dieu et tous les etres) vis en toi-rndme et non 
dans ton petit ego. Gar^ Pesprit est unite. 

Toi-meme, sois immortel, et ne mets pas ta foi dans la mort; 
car la mort n’est pds en toi-meme, mais en ton corps. Gar Pesprit 
est immortalite. * 

Etre immortel, c’est etre iniini dans Petre, la conscience et la 
feiicite; car Pesprit est infini, et tout ce qui est lini vit seulQmeot 
par son infinite^ • 

Tu es toutes ces chosef, par consequent tu peurrles devenir 
toutes; mais si tu n’etais pas ces choses, alors tu ne^pourrais jamais 
les devenir. Gela seul qui est au-dedans de toi, peut etre reveie 
dans ton etre. En verite, tu parais etre different de cela, mais 
pourquoi resteraur-tu esclave dite s^parences? 

Hutdt leve-toi, surmonte-toi, deviens tbi-men^e. Tu es 

^ * 
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life and the infinite power of his being; mental and, partial in 
knowledge, he seeks after the whole light and the utter vision. 

To possess these is to become the superman; for he is to rise 
out of mind into the supermind. Gall it the divine mind or Know¬ 
ledge or the Supermind; it is the power and light of the divine will 
and the divine consciousness. By the supermind the Spirit saw 
and created himself in the worlds, by that he lives in them and 
governs them. By that he is Swarat Samrat, self-ruler and all¬ 
ruler. 

Supermind is superman; therefore to rise beyond mind is the 
condition. » 

To be the superman is to live the divine life, to be a god; 
for the gods are the powers of God. Be a power of God in 
humanity. 

To live in the divine Being and let the consciousness and bliss, 
the will and knowledge of the Spirit possess thee and play with 
thee and through thee, this is the meaning. J 

This is the transfiguration of thyself on the nwiuntain. It is 
to discover God as thyself and reveal him to thyseltf in all things. 
Live in his being, shine with his light, act with his power, rejoice 
with his bliss. Be that Fire and that Sun and that Ocean. Be 
that joy and that greatness and that beauty. 

When thou hast done this even in part, thou hast attained to 
the first steps of supermanhood. 


Sri Aurobindo 
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homme, la nature totale de Thomme est de devenir plus que 
lui-m£me. II dtait Thomme animal; il est devenu plus que Tani- 
mal humain. II est le penseur, Tartisan, le chercheur de beaut^. 
II sera plus que le penseur, il sera celui qui voit la connaissance; 
il sera plus qiie Tartisan' il sera le cr&iteur et le maltre de sa- 
cr^tion; il sera plus que le chercheur de beauts, car il jouira de 
toute beaute et de toute f<£licit^. Physiquement, il est k la re¬ 
cherche de sa substance immortelle, vitalement il recherche la 
vie immortelle et le pouvoir iniini de son €tre; mentalement et 
ayant une connaissance partielle, il est k la recherche de la 
lumiere totale et de la vision supreme. 

Posseder ces choses, c’est devenir le surhomme; car Thomme 
doit s’elever au-dessus du mental jusqu’au supramental. Appelle- 
le le mental divin ou la connaissance, ou le supramental: c’est le 
pouvoir et la lumi^e de la volonte divine et de la divine cons¬ 
cience. Par le supramental, Tesprit se per^ut et se cr^a dansles 
mondes; lui il vit en eux et les gouverne. Par lui, il est swarat^ 
samratf le n^tre de soi et le maltre du monde. 

Le suprimental est le surhomme; par consequent s’elever 
au-dessus du mental est la condition. ” 

Etre le surhomme c’est vivre la vie divine, c’est ^tre un dieu; 
car les dieux sont'les pouvoirs de Dieu. Sois un pouvoir de Dieu- 
dans I’humanite. 

Vivre dans' I’Stre divin et permettre k la conscience, la 
felicity, la volont6 et la connaissance de I’esprit de te posseder et 
de jouer avec toi et k travels toi, telle est la signification. 

Ceci est la tibnsfiguration de toi-mSme sur la montagne: 
c’est de decouvrir Dieu en toi-mfime et de tc le revdtJr en toutes 
les choses. Vis dans son 6tre, brille de sa lumiere, agis avec son 
pouvoir, r6jouis-toi dans sa f<^iicit^. ^ 

Sois ce feu-et ce soleihet cet ocean. Sois cette joie cettc 
grandeur et cette beautd. ^ 

Lorsque tu as accompli tout cela, mdme en partie, tu as 
atteint les premieres marches de la surhumanitd. 


Sri Aurobu^do 
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L’fiDUCATION PHYSIQUE 

T^E tous les domaines de conscience humaine, le physique 
^ est celui qui est le plus compl^tement r6gi par la m^thode, 
I’ordre, la discipline, le precede. Le manque de plasticity et de 
receptivity de la mati^re doit y ytre remplacy par une organisa¬ 
tion de dytail, k la fois prydse et compryhensive. Dans cette 
organisation, il ne faut pas oublier I’interdypendance et I’inter- 
pynytration de tous les domaines de I’ytre. Gepen^nt, myme 
une impulsion mentale ou vitale, pour s’exprimer p&ysiquement, 
doit se soumettre k un procydy exact. G’est p^rquoi toute 
yducation du corps, pour ytre efficace, doit dtre rigoureuse et 
dytailiye, pryvoyante et mythodique. Gela se traduira par des 
habitudes; le corps est un dtre d’habitudes. Mais celles-ci doivent 
ytre contrdiyes et disciplinyes, tout en r^stant suflisamment 
souples pour s’adapter aux circonstances et adx besoins de la 
croissance et du dyveloppement de I’ytre. 

Toute yducation corporelle doit ^commencer 4 la naissance 
meme et se prolonger toute la vie: it n*est jamais trop tdt pour 
commencef, jamais trop tard pour continuer. 

L’yducation physique aura trois aspects principaux: P) 
contr^le et discipline du fonctionnement du corps; 2*) dy- 
vcloppement intygral mythodique et harmonieux de toutes les 
parties et ua tpus les mouvements du*corps; 3^^) rectiheation des 
dyfauts et des dyformations s’il y a lieiu 

On peut dire que d^s les premiers jours, presque les pre- 
miyres heures de sa vie, Tenfant doit ytre soumis 4 la premiyre 
partie de ce programme en ce qui concerne Talimentation, le 
sommeil, Tyvacuation etc. Si d^ le dybut de son existeticei 
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II 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

/^F all the doioains of human consdousnessi the physical is 
the one most completely governed by meth^, order, 
discipline, procedure. The lack of plasdcity and receptivity 
in matter has to be replaced there by an organisation of details, 
at once precise and comprehensive. In this organisation one 
must not forget, however, that all the domains of the being are 
interdepenc^nt and interpenetrating. Yet, even if a mental or 
vital impuls^ is to be expressed physically it must submit to 
an exact andi precise procedure. That is why all education of 
the body, if it is to be effective, must be rigorous and detailed, 
foresedng and methodical. That will be translated into habits: 
the body is a bein^ of habits. But these should be controlled and. 
disciplined, yet at the same time supple enough to adapt 
themselves to the> circumstances and the«needs of the growth and 
development of the being. 

All education of the l^ody should begin at the very birth 
and continue throughout life: it is never too soon to begin nor 
too late to continue. • 

The education of the body has thre; principal aspects: 
(1) control and discipline of functions, (2) a total, methodical 
and harmonio^ development of all the parts and mov^ents 
of the body and (3) rectihaation defects and defqiatflmons if 
there are any. 

It may be saiji that from the very first dafs, almost even 
fiom the first hours, of life the child should be submitted to the 
first part of the programme in the matter of food, sleep, ^eva¬ 
cuation etc. If tile child^ from the v£ry ({cginnii^; of his existence, 
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Tenfai^t prend de bonnes habitudes, cela lui evitera beaucoup 
d’ennuis et de d6sagr<!ments pour tout le reste de sa vie. Et 
aussi ceux qui, durant ses premieres ann^es, auront la charge 
de veiller sur lui, trouveront leur tache beaucoup plus facile. 

II est bien entendu que pour Sire ratioanelle, ^clairde et 
efhcace, cette Education doit 6tre basee sur .un minimum de 
connaissancc du corps humain, de sa structure et de son fonc- 
tionnement. A mcsure que I’cnfant se d6veloppe, il faudra 
I’habituer petit a petit k percevoir le fonctionnement de scs 
organes internes, afin qu’il puisse progressivement les contrdler 
et veiller a ce que cc fonctionnement soit nor^ial et harmonieux. 
Au point de vue des attitudes, des postures et des mouvements, 
les mauvaises habitudes se prennent tres t6t et tr^s vite, et elles 
pcuvent avoir des consequences funestes pour la vie toute entiere. 
Ceux qui prennent au serieux la question de I’education phy¬ 
sique et veulent donner a leurs enfants les meilleures conditions 
pour se developper normalement trouveront f^ilement les 
indications et instructions necessaires. Le sujet ejt de plus en 
p'lus soigneusement etudie, et de nombreux ouvr.iges ont paru 
et continuent • a paraitre, donnant tons les renseignements 
voulus. 

11 m’est impossible d’entrer ici dans les details de I’execution, 
car chaque probleme differe des autres, et la solution doit 
s’adapter au cas individuel. La question de la nourriture a 
^te longuement et soigneusement etudiee; le regime k suivre 
pour aider les enfants dans leur croi^sance, est k peu pr^s gene- 
ralement connu et pent utilement etre applique. Mais il est 
tres important de se souvenir que Tinstinct du corps, lorsqu*il 
est intact, est plu^ sur que toute theorie. Ainsi, ceux qui 
veulent laisser leur enfant se developper normalement, ne 
(loivA^t pas le contraindre manger les alimepts pour lesquels 
>1 eprouVr du d^godt; car le plus souvent, k moms que I’enfant 
ne soit particuli^rement capricieux, le corps a un sdr instinct 
de ce qui lui tet nuisible. 

Dans son ^tat normal, e’est k dire sans I’intervention des 
notions mentales ou des impulsions vitales, le corps sait aussi 
tr^s bien ce qui lui est bon' et n^cessaire, mais* pour que cela 
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takes to good habits, that will save him a good deal of trouble 
and inconveniences during the whole of his life. And also the 
persons who have the charge to watch over him during his first 
years will find their task very much easier. 

It is understood thift this education, if it is to be rational, 
enlightened and effective, must be based upon a minimum 
knowledge of the human body, its structure and its functions. 
As the child grows, he must gradually acquire the habit of 
observing the functioning of its organs so that he may control 
it more and more, taking care that this functioning is normal 
and harmonious.* In the matter of positions, postures and 
movements, bad habits are formed too early and too quick that 
may have disastrous consequences for the whole life. All who 
take the question of education seriously and wish to give their 
children large facilities to develop normally will easily find 
the necessary hints and instructions. The subject is being more 
and more ^refully studied and many books have appeared and 
are appeariit^ which give all indications and information needed 
on the subject. 

It is not possible for me to enter into the details of execution, 
for each problem is different from another and the solution 
should suit the individual case. The question of food has been 
studied at length an(i with care. The dietary to help the children 
in their growth fs generally known and*can be usefully followed. 
But it is very important to remember that the instinct of the 
body, so long as it remains intact, knows more than all theory. 
Thus, if you wish'that your children should develop normally, 
you must not force them to food for which they have*a disgust; 
for often the body possesses a sure instinct as to what is harmful * 
to it, unless the child is particularly capricious. - , 

The body in its normal state, that is to say, if th^j^is no 
intervention of mental notions or vital impulsions,•^^ws also 
very well what is good and necessary for it. ^ But a normal 
state of that kind can happen only when the child has been 
taught with care and learns to distinguish desires from needs. 
He must develop the taste for food that is simple and healthy, 
substantial and appetising, without any useless complications. 
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puisse ft produire effectivement, il faut 6duquer I’enfant avec 
soin, et lui apprendre k distinguer entre ses d^irs et ses besoms. 
II faut lui donner le goClt de la nourriture saine et simple, subs* 
tantielle et app6tissante, mais sans complications inutiles. Dans 
son regime quotidien, il faut ^viter tout ce qui alourdit et em- 
pate; et surtout il faut lui apprendre k manger k sa faim, ni plus 
ni moins, et non a faire des repas une occasion de satisfaire sa 
gourmandise ou sa gloutonnerie. 11 est necessaire de savoir, d^ 
I’enfance, que l*on se nourrit pour donner a son corps la force 
et la sant6, non pour jouir des plaisirs du palais. On doit donner 
aux enfants la nourriture qui convient a kur temperament, 
preparee avec toutes les garatities de Thygifene et de la propretc, 
d*un gout agr^able, mais d’une grande simplicity. Cette nourri¬ 
ture doit ytre choisie et dosee d’aprds I’ige de Tenfant et ses 
activites rygulkres; elle doit contenir tous les ekments chimiques 
et dynamiques necessaires k son developpement et ^ la crois- 
sance equilibree de toutes les parties du corps. *’ 

Gomme on ne donnera II manger ^ Tenfant que ce qui est 
utile pour le maintenir en bonne sante ct le pourvoir des energies 
necessaires, il faut soigneusement s’abstenir de se servir de la 
nourriture comme d’un moyen de coercition ou de punition. 
L’habitude de dire II un enfant: “tu n’as pas' etc sage, tu seras 
privy de dessert, etc.” est tout II fait pernicieuse. On crye ainsi 
dans sa petite conscience Timpression que les 2 «liments lui sont 
donnys principalement pour faire plaisir k sa gourmandise et 
non parce qu4is sont indispensables ,au bon fonctionnement de 
son corps. 

Une autre chose doit etre enseignye k un enfant dys son jeune 
age, c’est le gout de ?a proprety et I’habitude de Thygiyne; mais 
pour obtenir cette proprety et le respect des regies de Thygifene, on 
prendra grand soin de ne pas lui inculquer la peuf des maladies: 
lb peur estk plus mauvais levier d’ydwcation et le plus sdr moyen 
d’attirer ce que Ton redoute. Cependant, sans craindre 
la maladie, il he faut pas, non plus, avoir une inclination pour 
elle. Couramment, on rencontre la croyance que les brillants 
esprits sont dans des corps chytifs. G’est une opinion aussi illu- 
soire que mal fondye; et si, pcut-£tre, il y avait II une ypoque 
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He must avoid, in the daily food, all that merely stiif& and 
causes heaviness, particularly he must be taught to eat according 
to his hunger, neither more nor less and not to make food an 
occasion to satisfy his greed and gluttony. From the very 
childhood, one must know that one eats in order to give to the 
body strength a^d health and not to enjoy the pleasures of the 
palate. The child should be given the food that suits his tem¬ 
perament, prepared with all safeguards in respect of hygiene 
and cleanliness, that is pleasant to the taste and yet very simple; 
and this food should be chosen and measured out according to 
the age of the chi^l and his regular activities, it must contain'all 
the chemical and dynamic elements that are necessary for the 
development and the balanced growth of all the parts of the 
body. 

Since the child will be given only the food needed for main¬ 
taining health and supplying necessary energy, one must be very 
careful not’^to use food as a means of coercion or punishment. 
The habit telling a child: “you were not a good boy, you 
will not be given your dessert etc.” is totally disastrous. You 
create in this way in his little consciousness the impression that 
food is given to him chiefly to satisfy his greed and not because 
it is indispensable for the good functioning of his body. 

Another thing should be taught to a child from his early 
age; the taste for cleanliness and hygienic habits. But if you 
wish to get from the child this taste for cleanliness and respect 
for the rules of hygiene, you^ust take great care not to instil into 
him the fear of illness. Fear is the worst incentive for education 
and the surest way of attracting what is feared. Yet, *while not 
fearing illness, one need have no inclination* for it either. There 
is a current belief that brilliant minds have weak bodi«. It 
is a delusion di)d has no basis. There was perhaps any^^Kxrh 
when a romanlic and morbid taste for physical j^rffmalance 
prevailed: but, fortunately, that tendency has disappeared. 
Nowadays a well-built, solid, muscular, strong* and perfectly 
balanced body is appreciated at its true value. In any case, 
children should be taught to have respect for health, admirfltion 
for a healthy man whose body knbws.how to repel attacks of 
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un gou^ romantique et morbide pour le des^quilibre^ physique, 
heureusement cctte tendance a disparu. Maintenant on appr6cie 
k sa juste valeur un corps bien b4ti, solide, muscle, fort et en bon 
equilibre. Dans tons les cas, il faut inculquer aux enfants le 
respect de la santd et Tadmiration pour rhomme bien portant 
dont le corps vigoureux sait repousser les attaqugs de la maladie. 
Souvent un enfant pretend fitre malade pour 6chapper k une 
necessite ennuyeuse, a un travail qui ne I’int^resse pas, ou simple- 
ment pour attendrir ses parente et obtenir d’eux la satisfacdon 
d’un caprice quelconque. Aussi jeune que possible, il faut ap- 
prendre a I’enfant que le proc^^ ne vaut rien ^t qu’on ne devient 
pas plus interessant parce qu’on est malade, au contraire. Chez 
les etres faibles, il y a une tendance a croirc que leur faiblesse 
les rend particuli^rement interessants, et a se servir de cette 
faiblesse et m^me, au besoin, de la maladie, comme d’un moyen 
pour attirer sur eux I’attendon et la sympathie des personnes qui 
les entourent ou vivent avec eux. On ne doit d’aubune fagon 
encourager cette tendance nefaste; pour cela il sera ^n d’appren- 
dre k I’enfant que d’etre malade est le signe d’uiie defaillance 
ou d’une inferierite, non d’une vertu ou d’un sacrifice. 

G’est pourquoi, des que I’enfant pourra se servir de ses 
^embres, il faudra consacrer quotidiennement un certain temps 
au developpement m^thodique et normal de toutes les parties 
de son corps. De vingt a trente minutes to'us les jours, de pre¬ 
ference au r^veil si possible, suffiront a assurer le bon fonedonne- 
ment et la croissance equilibree de se^ muscles, tout en pr^venant 
I’ankylose des jointures et de la colonne vertebrale qui sc produit 
beaucoup'■plus tot qu’on ne le pense. Dans le programme g6n6- 
ral de I’educadon ^un enfant, il faut donner une bonne place 
aux sports et aux jeux en plein air; cela, plus que toutes les m6de- 
cinesS^u monde, lui assurera une bonne sante^ ‘Une heure de 
lAouvezitoci^. au soleil fait plus pour ^erir la faiblesse et m€me 
I’anemie, que tout un arsenal de toniques. Je conseillerai de ne se 
servir dcs medicaments que lorsqu’il est absolument impossible 
de faire autrement; et cet “absolument impossible” doit dtre 
tr^s rigoureux. Dans le programme de culture physique, quoi- 
qu’il y ait dcs lignes gdnerdles bien connues pour le meilleur 
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illness. A child pretends illness to escape a troublesome necessity, 
a work that does not interest him or even simply to move the 
heart of his parents and get from them satisfaction of some 
caprice. Children must be taught, too, as early as possible that 
that procedure is>not worth the game and that you are not more 
interesting by b^ing ill; rather the contrary. The weak have a 
tendency to believe that their weaknesses make them particularly 
interesting and to use this weakness and even their illness, if 
necessary, as a means of attracting towards them the attention 
and sympathy of persons who are around them and live with 
them. On no account should this pernicious tendency be 
encouraged. Children should be taught that to be ill is a sign 
of failing and inferiority, not of a virtue or a sacrifice. 

For that it would be good for the child, as soon as he is able 
to make use of his limbs, to devote daily some time to develop 
methodically and normally all parts of his body. Every day 
some twenty or thirty minutes, preferably on getting up from 
bed if possxjple, will suffice to assure good functioning and 
balanced growth of his muscles, preventing at the same tinie 
stiffening of the joints and of the spine that cooks about much 
earlier than it is supposed. In the general programme of educa¬ 
tion for children, Sports and outdoor games should be given a. 
fair place; that, more than all the medicines of world, will 
assure him good health. An hour’s moving about in the sun 
does more to cure weakness or anaemia than a whole armoury 
of tonics. My advice is tl^at medicine should not be taken 
unless it is absolutely impossible to do otherwise; and this 
“absolutely impossible” must be absolutely strict.•Although 
there are, in this programme of physical c^ilture, certain well- 
known general lines as to how best to develop the human bod)^ 
still if the meffipd is to be Jully effective, each case shm^ be 
considered individually, if possible, with the help^q^cstfcompe- 
tent person, otherwise by consulting books concerning the 
subject that are already published or being published. 

But in any case, a child, whatever may be his activities, 
should have a sufficient number of hours for sleep. This nuftiber 
will vary with age. In the cradle, the baby should sleep longer 
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d^veloppement k idonner au corps humain, dans clique cas, 
cependant, la methode pour etre pleinement efiicace, doit 6tre 
consid^r^e individuellement, si possible avec I’aide d’une per- 
sonne competente, sinon en se servant des nombreux traits qui 
ont dejk paru sur le sujet et contingent k paraitre. 

Mais dans tous les cas, et quelles que soi/ent ses activit^s^ 
un enfant doit avoir un nombre d’heures de sommeil suffisant. 
Ce nombre variera avec I’ige. Au berceau, les b6b^ doivent 
dormir plus longtemps qu’ils ne restent ^veilles. Le nombre 
d’heures de sommeil diminuera a mesure que I’enfant grandira; 
mais jusqu’a maturite, ce nombre ne devra pas £tre inf<^rieur k 
huit heures dans un endroit tranquille et bien ventil^. On ne 
doit jamais faire veiller un enfant inutilement. Les 
heures avant minuit sont les meilleures pour le repos des nerfs. 
Meme pendant les heures dc veille la detente est une chose indis- 
])cnsable pour tous ceux qui veulent garder leur equilibre ner- 
veux. Savoir detendrc scs muscles et ses nerfs est un art'qui devrait 
^tre enseign^ aux enfants tr« jeunes; tandis que, touj4u contraire, 
if y a beaucoup de parents qui poussent leur enfant k une con- 
stante activite.*Quand I’enfant reste tranquille, ils s’imaginent 
qu’il est malade. Et meme il y a des parents qui ont la mauvaise 
habitude de faire faire a leur enfant des travaux managers, au 
detriment de son repos ou de son delassement. Rien n’est plus 
mauvais pour un syst^me ncrveux en formation qui ne pourra 
register k la tension d’un effort trop soutenu ou d’une activity 
imposee et non librement choisie. /\u risque de contrecarrer 
beaucoup d’idees courantes et de fcoisser bien des prejug^s, 
j’affirme qu’il n’est pas juste d’exiger les service d’un enfant, 
comme s’il etait de spn devoir de servir ses parents. Le contraire 
serait plus vrai; et certainement il est naturel pour les parents 
(ie seki^ leur enfant, ou tout au moins de prendre grand soin 
de iui. 0^\n’est que si un enfant cheisit librement de travailler 
pour sa famille et qu’il fasse ce travail comme un amusement, 
que la chose ek acceptable. £t encore, faudra-t-il veiller k ce 
que cela ne diminue en rien les heures d’un repos absolument 
indispensable pour le bon fonctionnement de son corps. 

J’ai dit que d^ le jeund 4ge, il faut inculquer aux en&nts 
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than it rqnains awake. The number o£ hours for sleep witl 
diminish as the child grows. But till the adult age the number 
should not be less than 8 hours and that in a quiet and well-venti¬ 
lated place. The child should not be deprived of his early night 
sleep uselessly. The hours before midnight are the best for resting 
the nerves. Even during the waking hours, relaxation is an 
indispensable thing for everyone who wishes to maintain the 
nervous balance. To know how to relax the muscles and the 
nerves is an art which should be taught to the children even 
when very young. However, there are many parents who, on 
the contrary, force their children to constant activity. When 
the child remains quiet, they imagine he is ill. Even there are 
parents who have the bad habit to make their child do household 
work at the expense of his rest and relaxation. Nothing is worse 
than that for a growing nervous system which cannot stand the 
tension of too continuous an effort or an activity imposed upon it 
and not freely chosen. I hold against all current ideas and pre¬ 
judices that It is not fair to demand services from a child, as 
if it is his duty to serve his parents. The contrary would be 
more true: certainly it is natural that parents’’ should serve 
their children, at least take great care of them. It is only if the 
child chooses freely to work for the family and does the work 
as a play that the thing is admissible. And even then, one must 
be careful that *it diminishes in no Vay the hours of rest 
absolutely necessary for the body to function properly. 

I said that even from young age children should be taught 
respect for physical health, strength and balance. The great 
importance of beauty also must be insisted upon. A young child 
should aspire for beauty, not for the sake of pleasing others or 
gaining fame, but for the love of beauty itself: for beauty iMthe-« 
ideal which physical life has* to realise. In every humap.^ing 
there is the possibility of establishing harmony amon^^e dif¬ 
ferent parts of the body and the different movements when the 
body is in action. AH human body that undergoes a rational 
method of physical culture from the beginning of its existence 
can realise its own harnmny and thus be fit to express beauty. 
When we shall speak of the other aspects of an integral educa- 
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le respcxt de la bonne sante, de la force et de Tequilibr^ physiques. 
II faut insister aussi sur la grande importance de la beaute. Un 
jeune enfant doit aspirer ^ la beaute, non dans le but de plaire 
ou d’avoir du succ^s, mais pour I’amour de la beaute elle-m6me; 
car la beaute est I’ideal k realiser pou^ toute \de physique. Dans 
chaque €tre, il y a la possibility d’une ha|'monie des diff^rentes 
l)arties de son corps entre elles, et des mouvements de son corps 
en action. Tout corps qui, d^s le d^but de son existence, est 
soumis a une methode rationnelle de culture, peut realiser son 
harmonic propre, et ainsi etre apte k manifester la beaute. 
Quand nous parlerons des autres aspects d’une education inte- 
grale, nous verrons quclles sont les conditions int^rieures k 
rcmplir pour quc cette beauty puisse se manifester un jour. 

Jusqu’4 present, je n’ai fait mention que de I’yducation k 
donner aux enfants, parce quc par une education physique 
cclairee, donnee en temps voulu, bien des defauts corporels 
peuvent etre corriges, bien des deformations peuvent 
etre evitees. Mais si, pour une raison quelconqu«, cette yduca- 
tion physique n’a pas ete donnee durant I’enfance et meme la 
jeuncsse, elle 'peut etre commencee a n’importe quel age, et 
poursuivie pendant toute la vie. Mais plus on dybutera tard, 
plus il faudra s’attendre a rencontrer de mauvaises habitudes 
a redresscr, des rigidites k assouplir, des deformations k rectifier. 
Et ce travail preparatolre demandera beaucoap de patience et 
de perseverance, avant qu’on ne puisse aborder un programme 
constructif d’harmonisation de la forme et de ses mouvements. 
Mais en gardant vivant en soi I’ideal de beauty k ryaliser, on est 
sur d’atteindre tot ou tard le but que Ton s’est proposy. 
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tion, we s^all see what are the inner conditions to be hiUiUed if 
this beauty is to be manifested one day. 

Till now I have referred only to the education to be given 
to children; for, a good deal of bodily defects, malformations 
can be avoided by an eillightened physical education given at 
the proper time. •But^if, for some reason or other, this education 
has not been given during childhood and even in youth, it can 
begin at any age and followed through the whole life. But the 
later one begins, the more one must be prepared to meet bad 
habits that have to be corrected, rigidities to be made supple, 
malformations to be rectified. And this preparatory work will 
need much patience and perseverence before one can start on a 
constructive programme for the harmonisation of the form and 
its movements. But if you hold within yourself the living ideal 
of beauty that is to be realised, you are sure to reach the goal 
you aim at. 
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Report on the .Quarter 

^^HIS is the last time that we shall coml&ine two quarters for 
the game season. The next quarter had been allotted to 
Aquatics and Combatives but as we were not sufficiently equipped 
for either of these sections, we had made it a practice to com¬ 
bine the two quarters for the games season. Xhis enabled us to 
have a long games programme with a number of leagues. 

The next year however, we hope to be ready with our 
swimming pool, as we will explain later, and we are also preparing 
for combatives with such events as boxing, wrestling and fencing 
with foils. A permanent and covered boxing ring has already been 
constructed and the wrestling pit is almost ready^ Lessons in 
fencing have also commenced. 

In the games tournaments this year the emphasis has again 
been on Tennis. We have had leagues for the different groups and 
a long mixed-doubles league which has just been completed. 
In addition there are the usual singles and doubles tournaments. 

In the mixed doubles this year, the ladies showed a remark¬ 
able progress over their, performance of last year in the same 
event. The pairs were well matched and the tournament keenly 
contested, with the result in doubt,up to almost the very end. 

In the men’s singles also, the standard has gone up and some 
of the ydunger players have come to the fore, which augurs 
well for the future of the game here. 

, Next to tennis, the Basket Ball leagues attract much interest. 
Unfortunately there has not been much opportunity for Basket 
Ball pract>e,recently and the players.do not seem to be up to their 
usual form. The leagues are still going on however, and play will 
improve as the players get into their stride. 

The Table Tennis leagues are well contested and here 
the ‘standard is being maintained. The Volley Ball tournament 
is still to be played. 
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Rapport Trimestriel 

C ^EST la derniere fois que nous combinons deux trimestres 
pour en faire la saison des jeux sportifs. Le prochain 
trimestre devait ctre reserve aux sports aquatiques et aux sports 
de combat, mais comme nous nc possedons pas Pequipement 
necessaire pour Tune ou Tautre de ces activites, nous avons decide 
d’adjoindre ce trimestre au precedent qui est celui des jeux 
sportifs. Cela nous a permis d’avoir un long programme de 
jeux, avec plusieurs tournois (chacun jouant successivement 
contre tous les autres joueurs). 

L’annce prochaine, nous esperons que notre piscine sera 
prete, comme nous I’indiquons plus loin, et nous nous preparons 
aussi pour les sports de combat: boxe, lutte et escrime. Un 
ring de boxe permanent et convert a dej^ ete erige et un em¬ 
placement pour la lutte est presque pr6t. Les lemons d’escrime 
ont commence. 

Dans les championnats sportifs de cette annee I’importance 
premiere a encore ete donnee au tennis. Nous avons eu des 
tournois pour les diff(6rents groupes, •en particulier un long 
tournoi en double mixte, qui vient seulement de se terminer. 
£n plus, se sont joues les championnats usuels en simple et en 
double. * 

En double mixte les dames se montrerent cette "annee en 
progr^s remarquable sur leur jeu de Tatin^e derniere. Les 
equipes ^taient bien assorties et le tournoi fut vivement disj^Nite, 
avec le resultat incertain jusqu’a la fin. , 

Dans le championnat Ai simple aussi, le niveau /est eleve 
et quelques uns des jeunes sont sortis en vedette, ^ce qui augure 
bien de I’avenir dQ ce jeu ici. 

Aprb le tennis, ce fut le tournoi de basket-ball qui attira 
le plus d’int^r^t. Malheureusement les occasions de pratiquer 
ce jeu n’ont pas et^ tres frequentes ces temps derniers ;et les 
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W,ith the younger groups, Basket Ball has become very 
popular and many of the little ones are showing a remarkable 
aptitude for this fast game. The minor games also are being con¬ 
tested with the usual zest and plenty of vigour. 

This quarter has witnessed a success witli our Band. We 
had received earlier a full set of brass band instruments and 
had distributed them to the various aspirants. The players took 
seriously to their lessons and with perseverance and quick under¬ 
standing they have already become familiar with their instruments 
and gave a very creditable performance at the March Past on the 
21st February. They also gave us their first concert on the same 
day and the band master and the players received congratula¬ 
tions on their excellent performance. We publish in this number 
some pictures of the band. 

We are including two poses of the famous John C. Grimek of 
the “Strength & Health” Magazine, who had been the first 
Mr. Universe, elected in 1948. These pictures show, his remark¬ 
able physique and they were sent by Mr. Grimek to us with 
his appreciation of our Bulletin. 

We have also included a picture of Mr. Dilip Bose, the Indian 
Tennis Star who had been ranked as India No. 1. He visited the 
Ashram and the picture shows him in action oli one of our courts. 

Most of the photographs in this issue are connected 
with the children and so v^e can call this the “Children’s Number”. 
We show the children playing and enjoying themselves at their 
own little play-yard which contains jthe sea-saws, the chute, the 
jumping pits and a very convenient and popular tree which 
lends itself to a number of exciting games and stunts. The sand 
in the jumping pit has also been utilised for moulding sand figures 
whii^h show great possibilities in some of the little ones. Pictures 
of alNhis have been printed here and also of the children having 
their French lessons from the Mother herself in the open air. They 
have these lessons thrice a week. 

We have at last been able to get a new playground for our¬ 
selves. It is not yet ready but is in the process of being prepared. 
It is'U fairly large piece of ground and it will contain a full sized 
football field and a hockey fi^ld, which together can also be used 
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joueurs ne sembl^rent pas dans leur forme habituelle. Mais 
les toumois sont encore en cours, et le jeu s’ameliorera au fur et 
a mesure qu’ils se derouleront. 

Les tournois de tennis de table ont 6te bien disputes et le 
niveau s’est maintenu. Le tournoi de volley-ball n’a pas encore 
6te joue. 

Le basket-ball dist tres en faveur aupres des plus jeunes 
groupes et certains des petits montrent une aptitude remarquable 
pour ce jeu rapide. Les jeux mineurs sont aussi disputes avec 
I’entrain coutumicr et avec beaucoup de vigueur. 

Ce trimestre a cte marque par un net progrfa de notre 
fanfare. Nous avions regu un peu auparavant un jeu complet 
d’instruments qiii ont etc distribues aux differents aspirants. 
Ceux-ci prirent leurs legons au serieux et, par leur perseverance 
et leur comprehension rapide, ils se sont deja familiarises avec 
leurs instruments ct nous ont donne une audition tout a fait 
honorable pendant le defile du 21 Fevrier. Ils ont aussi donne 
leur premier concert ce jour-la ct le chef d’orchestre ainsi que 
les musiciens ^ ont re^u des felicitations pour leur cxcellcntb 
execution. Nous publions dans ce numero quelques photo¬ 
graphies de la fanfare. 

Nous donnons aussi deux poses de I’athlete bien connu 
John C. Grimek, de la revue “Strength & Health”, qui fut, 
en 1948, le prepiief Mr. Univers. Gej photos, qui montrent 
son remarquable physique, nous ont etc adressces par Mr. 
Grimek en appreciation de notre Bulletin. 

Nous publions aussi un instantane de Mr. Dilip Bose, Tetoile 
du tennis indien, qui est classe comme N® 1 de l’Ind« II a fait 
une visite a I’Ashram et la photographic 1^ montre en action 
sur un de nos courts. ^ 

La pluparf des gravures,dc ce numero ont trait aux e^dants 
et, ainsi, nous pouvons I’appeler le “Numero des .Enfants”. 
Nous montrons les enfants jouant et s’amusant dans leur petite 
cour de jeux, laquelle • renfermc les bascules, 1^ toboggan, les 
fosses k sable pour fe saut et un arbre bien place et tres apprecie, 
qui se prete a des acrobatics et a dcs jeux bien excitants. • Le 
sable des fosses a aussi cte utilise ^our mouler des figures de 
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for cricket. The plot will include also our athletic tracks and 
as it is sufficiently l^ng we will be able to have a 200 metre straight 
track. 

In addition there is space for two more tennis courts and 
above all there is provision for a full sized swimming pool. For 
the necessary water supply an artesian well has already been 
sunk and construction of the pool itself will commence shortly. 
In our next number we will give more details of all this. 

The levelling of the ground and the cutting down of the trees 
are being done by our own members on Sundays. The little 
ones also join in the work and contribute ^heir share. It has 
become a regular Sunday feature with a sort of a picnic combined, 
and the work on the field is progressing apace. We publish some 
pictures of this activity and also of some of the children who 
volunteered for special holiday work at our Press when there was 
some urgent work to be done. 

We have printed a picture of an outing on cycles by some of 
us, which was also for some time a regular Sunday feature. 
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sable qui d|6notent chez quelques uns des petits dc grandes apti¬ 
tudes. Nous donnons des vues de toutes ces activit^s et aussi des 
enfants recevant en plein air leurs leons de frangais de la 
Mere elle-meme. Ces lemons out lieu trois fois par semaine. 

Nous avons tnfin reussi a acquerir un nouveau champ de 
jeu. II n’est pas. encore tout a fait pr6t, mais sa preparation 
avancc vite. C’est une grande piece de terre et il contiendra un 
terrain reglementaire de football ainsi qu’un terrain de hockey. 
Les deux ensemble serviront pour le cricket. A cote seront nos 
pistes d’athletisme; le terrain est assez long pour comprendre 
une piste de 200 njifetres en ligne droite. Enfin, il y a de la place 
pour deux courts de tennis et, par dessus tout, pour une piscine 
complete. Un puit artesien a deja cte perce pour Tapprovi- 
sionnement en eau et la construction dc la piscine commencera 
bientot. Nous donnerons plus de details de tout ceci dans notre 
prochain numcro. 

Le nivclage du sol et Tabattage des arbres sont faits les 
dimanches par les membres de la JSASA eux-m6mes. Les petits 
se sont joints a*ix grands et apportent a Toeuvre leur contribution. 
Ce travail commun, combine a une sorte de pique-nique, est 
devenu une partie de plaisir dominicale et I’ouvrage sur le 
chantier progresse Vite. Nous donnons des vues de cette activite 
et aussi de quelques enfants qui se sont offerts comme volon- 
taires pour travailler dans notre imprimerie pendant les jours 
de conge, alors qu’une tache specialement urgente s’etait pre¬ 
sentee. • 

Le lecteur trofivera enfin une photographic prise pendant 
une excursion a bicyclettc; ces excursions furent aussi pour 
quelques uns d’entre nous un passe-temps r^ulier du dimanche. 
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Words of the Master 

MAN A TRANSITIONAL BEING 

TV TAN is a transitional being; he is not final. For in man and 
high beyond him ascerd the radiant degrees that climb 
to a divine supermanhood. There lies our destiny and the 
liberating key to our aspiring but troubled and limited mundane 
existence.! 

We mean by man mind imprisoned in a living body. But 
mind is not the highest possible power of consciousness; for 
mind is not in possession of Truth, but only its ignorant seeker. 
Beyond mind is a supramental or gnostic power of consciousness 
that is in eternal possession of Truth. This supermind is at 
its source the 'dynamic consciousness, in its nature at once and 
inseparably infinite wisdom and infinite will of the divine Knower 
and Creator/ Supermind is superman; a gn&stic supermanhood 
is the next distinct and triumphant evolutionary step to be 
reached by earthly nature. 

The step from man to superman is the next approaching 
achievement in the earth’s evolution. It is inevitable because it 
is at once the intention of the inner Spirit and the logic of Nature’s 
process. 

The appearance of a human possibility in a material and 
animal world was the first glint of some coming divine Light, 
the Jirst far-off promise of a godhead to be born out of Matter. 
The appearfince of the superman in the human world will be the 
fulfilment of this divine promise. Out of the material conscious¬ 
ness in which bur mind works as a chained slave is emerging the 
disk of a secret sun of Power and Joy and Knowledge. The 
sup^rmind will be the formed body of that radiant effulgence. 

C. Supermanhood is not man climbed 'to his own natural 
zenith, not a superior degree of human greatness, knowledge, 



Les Paroles du Maitre 

L’HOMME, £TRE DE TRANSITION 

T 5 HOMME est un 6tre de transition; il n’cst pas final. Car 
^ dans rhomrge, et bien au-dessus de lui, montent les degrds 
radieux menant k la divine surhumanite. En cela se trouvent 
notre destinec et la clef lib^ratrice de notre existence mondaine, 
pleine d’aspiration, mais troublee et limitee. 

Par homme, nous voulons dire un 6tre mental emprisonn^ 
dans un corps vivant. Mais le mental n’est pas le pouvoir de 
conscience le plus haut qui soit possible; car le mental n’est 
pas en possession de la Verite, mais seulement son chercheur 
ignorant. Au (Jela du mental est le pouvoir de conscience supra- 
mental ou gnostique, qui est I’eternel possesseur’de la V^rite. 
Ge supramental est k sa source la conscience dynamique du 
divin Connaisseur ^t Greateur, et, dans sa nature, a la fois et 
ins^parablement, sa sagesse et sa volonte infinies. Le supramental 
est le surhomme;,une surhumanite gnostique est, dans revolu¬ 
tion, la prochaine 6tape, distincte et triomphante, qu’atteindra 
la Nature terrestre. 

Le pas de I’homme au surhomme est le prochain accomplisse- 
ment imminent de revolution terrestre. II est inevitable parce 
qu’il est a la fois I’intention de 1’Esprit intcrieur et la logique 
du processus de la Nature. • , 

L’apparitioh de la possibilite humaine dans un monde 
materiel et animal, fut la pfemi^re lueur d’une lun»iere divine 
s’approchant, la premiere et lointaine promesse d’une divinite 
qui naftra de la matiere. L’apparition du surhomme dans le 
monde humain sera'l’accomplissement de cette divine promesse. 
Or de la conscience materielle dans laquelle notre mental 
travaille comme un esclave encha!]:\j6, emerge le djsque 
d’un secret soleil de' pouvoir, de joie et de connaissance. 
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power, intelligence, will, character, genius, dynamic force, saintli¬ 
ness, love, purity or perfection. Supermind is something beyond 
mental man and his limits; it is a greater consciousness than the 
highest consciousness proper to human nature/^ 

Man is a mental being whose mentality works here involved, 
obscure and degraded in a physical brain. Even in the highest 
of his kind it is baulked of its luminous possibilities of supreme 
force and freedom by this dependence, shut off even from its own 
divine powers, impotent to change our life beyond certain narrow 
and precarious limits; it is an imprisoned and checked force, most 
often nothing but a servitor or caterer of interests or a purveyor 
of amusement to the life and the body. But divine superman will 
be a gnostic spirit. Supermind in him will lay hands on the 
mental and physical instruments and, standing above and yet 
penetrating our lower already manifested parts it will transform 
mind, life and body. 

Mind is the highest force in man. But mind in man is an 
ignorant, clouded and struggling power. And even when 
most luminous it is possessed only of a thin, reflected and 
pallid light. A supermind free, master, expressive of divine 
glories will be the superman’s central instrument. Its untram¬ 
melled movement of self-existent knowledge, spontaneous power 
and untainted delight ^ill impress the harmony of the life of 
the gods on the earthly existence. 

^Man in himself is little more thap an ambitious nothing. 
He is a littleness that reaches to a wideness ^nd a grandeur that 
arc beyond him, a dwarf enamoured of the heights. His mind 
is a dark ray in th^' splendours of the universal Mind. His life is 
' a striving, exulting, suffering, an eager passion-tossed and sorrow- 
strichen or a blindly and dumbly longing petty' moment of the 
universal L*lfe. His body is a laboilring perishable speck in the 
material universe. This cannot be the end of the mysterious 
upward surge of Nature.'^There is something beyond, something 
that mankind shall be; it is seen now only in broken glimpses 
through rifts in the great wall of limitatioii^ that deny its possi¬ 
bility and existence. An immortal soul is somewhere within him 
and gives out some sparks of its presence; above an eternal spirit 
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Le supramental sera la forme corporeile de cette radieuse 
splendeur. 

Le surhomme n’est pas Thomme ayant atteint son propre 
z<^nith naturel; i] n’est pas un degr^ sup6ieur de la grandeur, 
la connaissance, le pouvoir, ^intelligence, la volont^, le carac* 
t^re, le g^nie, la forde dynamique, la saintet^, I’amour, la purete 
ou la perfection de Thomme. Le supramental est au delli de 
rhomme mental et de ses limites; c’est une conscience plus grande 
que la plus haute conscience propre la nature humaine. 

L’homme est un 6tre mental dont la mentalite agit ici, 
enfermee, obscurcie et degradee dans un cerveau physique. 
M£me au sommet du genre humain, elle est, par cette d^pendance, 
frustree de ses possibilites lumineuses de fotce et de liberty su- 
premes, coupee meme de ses propres pouvoirs divins, impuissante 
k changer notre vie au dela de certaines limites etroites et pr^- 
caires; c’est une force emprisonnee et entravee, le plus souvent 
rien de plus que le serviteur ou le pourvoyeur d’inter^ts, ou le 
fournisseur d’amusements pour la vie et le corps. Mais le sur¬ 
homme divin* sera un esprit gnostique. £n lui, tie supramental 
prendra en main les instruments mental et physique, et se tenant 
au dessus de nos parties inferieures deja manifestees, tout en les 
penetrant, il transformera le mental, la vie et le corps. 

Dans I’homme, le mental est la fqrce la plus haute. Mais 
dans rhomme, le mental est un pouvoir qui lutte, ignorant et 
nuageux. £t mdme quand il est le plus lumineux, il ne possede 
qu’une lumiere indirecte, mince et pale. Un supramental libre, 
souverain, expressif de gloires divines, sera I’instrumetit central 
du surhomme. Son mouvement sans entrav^, plein de connais¬ 
sance existant en soi, de pouvoir spontan^ et de fdicite iix^ma- 
cul^e, imprimera sur I’existence terrestre, Tharmonie de la vi£ 
des dieux. * • ^ 

£n lui-m^me Thomme est k peine plus qu’un n^ant ambi- 
tieux. Il est une petitesse qui cssaye d’atteindre*l’^tendue et la 
grandeur au del^l de lui, un nain cpris des hauteurs. Son mental 
est un rayon sombre dans les splendeurs du mental univfisel. 
Sa vie est, dans la ^ic universelle, un mesquin moment qui kitte, 
exulte et souffre, avide, ballottd par fa passion, frapp^ par la 
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overshadows him and upholds the soul-continuity of his nature. 
But this greater spirit is obstructed from descent by the hard lid 
of his constructed personality; and that inner luminous soul is 
wrapped, stifled, oppressed in dense outer coatings. In all but a 
few the soul is seldom active, in most hardly jjerceptible. The 
soul and spirit in man seem rather to exist above and behind his 
nature than to be a part of his external and visible reality. They 
are in course of birth rather than born in Matter; they are for 
human consciousness possibilities rather than things realised 
and present. 

/ Man’s greatness is not in what he is, but in what he makes 
possible. His glory is that he is the closed place and secret work¬ 
shop of a living labour in which supermanhood is being made 
ready by a divine Craftsman. But he is admitted too to a yet 
greater greatness and it is this that, allowed to be unlike the lower 
creation, he is partly an artisan of this divine change; his con¬ 
scious assent, his consecrated will and participation arc needed 
that into his body may descend the glory that will replace him. 
His aspiration' is earth’s call to the supramental creator!^ 

If earth calls and the Supreme answers, the hour can be even 
now for that immense and glorious transfonmation. 

But what shall be the gain to be won for the Earth- 
consciousness we embod)' by this unprecedented ^ascent from mind 
to supermind and what the ransom of the supramental change? 
To what end should man leave his safe human limits for this 
hazardous adventure? 

Firef consider what was gained when Nature passed from 
the brute inconscience and inertia of what seems inanimate 
Matter to the vibrant awakening of sensibility of plant range? 
Life was gained; the gain was the first beginnings of a mite 
groping an^ involved, reaching a < consciousness that stretches 
out dunibly for growth towards sense vibration, to a preparation 
for vital yearnings, a living joy and beauty. The plant achieved a 
first form of life but could not possess it;‘ because this first 
organised life-consciousness had feeling and seeking but blind, 
dumb, deaf, chained to the soil and was involved in its own nerve 
and tissue; it could not get out of them, could not get behind its 
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douleur, ou bien qui, aveugle ei muet, d^ire. Son corps est un 
fragment qui peine et p^rit, de Tunivers mat^rieJ. Geci ne pent 
pas ^tre la fin de T^lan mysterieux de la Nature vers Ic haut. 
II y a quelque chose au del^, quelque chose que I’homme sera; 
k present, on n*ep a que des apergus fragmentaires k travers des 
fissures dans le grand mur de limitations qui dement sa possi¬ 
bility et son existence. Une ame immortelle est quelque part au 
dedans de lui, et par quelques ytincelles revile.sa presence; au 
dessus de lui un esprit eternel le surplombe et maintient la conti¬ 
nuity d’ame de sa nature. Mais la descente de ce plus grand esprit 
est barrye par la dure carapace de sa personnality fabriquye; et 
cette ime intyrieure lumineuse est enveloppye, ytouffee, opprimye 
par de denses couches exterieures. Chez tous,* peu d’exceptions 
pr^s, Tame est rarement active; chez la plupart, elle est 4 peine 
perceptible. Dans I’homme, Tame et Tesprit semblent plutdt 
exister au-dessus et derriyre sa nature que faire partie de sa rea¬ 
lity exterieure et visible. Ils sont en cours de naissance plutdt 
que deja nes dans la mati^re; pour la conscience humaine, ib 
sont des possiLilites plutdt que des ryalites peds^ntes. 

La grandeur de Thomme rdside non dans ce qu’il est, mais 
dans ce qu’il rend*possibIe. Sa gloire est d’etre I’endroit clos et 
I’atelier secret d’un vivant labeur par lequel un Artisan divin 
prepare la surhuipanity. Mais il est aussi«tdmis k une plus grande 
grandeur et e’est que, k I’encontre de la erdation inferieure, il 
lui est permis d’dtre Partisan partiel de ce changement divin; 
son assentiment conscient, sa volontd et sa participation consa- 
erdes sont necessaires pour que puisse descendre dans son corps 
la gloire qui le remplacera. Son aspiration eat Pappel de la terre 
vers le erdateur supramental. • ^ 

Si la terre "appelle et que le Supreme rdponde, Pheure peut 
dtre venue de cette immense*et glorieuse transformation. 

Mais quel sera le gain apporte k la conscience terrestre que 
nous incamons, par cette ascension sans prdeedenf du mental au 
supramental, et quelle sera la ran^on de ce changement supra¬ 
mental? A quelle fin Phomme abandonnerait-il ses sdres limites 
humaines, pour cette'aventure hasardeqse? ' 

D’abord, considdrez ce qui fut gagnd quand la Nature pairaa 
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nerve self as does the vital mind of the animal; still less could 
it turn down from above upon it to know and realise and con¬ 
trol its own motions as does the observing and thinking mind in 
man. This was an imprisoned gain, for there was still a gross 
oppression of the first Inconscience which had, covered up with 
the brute phenomenon of Matter and of Energy of Matter all 
signs of the Spirit. Nature could in no wise stop here, because she 
held much in her that was still occult, potential, unexpressed, 
unorganised, latent; the evolution had peiibrce to go farther. The 
animal had to replace the plant at the head and top of Nature. 

And what then was gained when Nature passed from the obs¬ 
curity of the plant kingdom to the awakened sense, desire and 
emotion and the free mobility of animal life? The gain was liber¬ 
ated sense and feeling and desire and courage and cunning and 
the contrivance of the objects of desire, passion and action and 
hunger and battle and conquest and the sex-call and play and 
pleasure, and all the joy and pain of the conscious living creature. 
Not only the life of the body which the animal has in common with 
the plant but a life-mind that appeared for the first time in 
the earth-story and grew from form to more organised form 
till it reached in the best the limit of its own formula. 

The animal achieved a first form of mind, but could not 
possess it, because thk first organised mind-consciousness was 
enslaved to a narrow scope, tied to the full functioning of the 
physical body and brain and nerve, tied to serve the physical 
life and its desires and needs and passions, limited to the insistent 
uses of the vital urge, to material longing and feeling and action, 
bound in its own inferior instrumentation, its spontaneous com¬ 
binings of association and memory and instinct. It could not get 
awa^ from them, could not get behind them as man’s intelligence 
gets behind them to observe them; still less could it turn down on 
them from above as do human reason and will to control, enlarge, 
re-order, excded, sublimate. 

At each capital step of Nature’s ascent there is a reversal of 
consciousness in the evolving spirit. As when a climber turns on a 
summit to which he has laboured and looks down with an exalted 
and wider power of vision on all that was once above or on a level. 
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de rinconsdence et I’inertie brutales de ce qui semble la madire 
" inanim^y k I’dveU vibrant de la sensibility d^ns le r^gne vyg^tal. 
Le gain fut la vie; c’^tait les premiers debuts d’un iniiniment 
pedt titonnant, eviprisonney qui tend vers une conscience s’^ten- 
dant silencieusei^ent pour croitre vers la vibration sensorielle, 
en preparation pour des aspirations vitales, pour une joie et une 
beauty vivantes. La plante accomplit une premiere forme de la 
vie, mais ne put pas la posseder; car cette premiere conscience 
de vie organisye avait la sensation et la recherche, mais aveugles, 
muettes, sourdes, enchainyes a la terre, et elle etait enfermye 
dans ses propres nerfs et tissus; elle ne pouvait pas en sortir; 
elle ne pouvait pas se tenir derriere son moi nerveux comme le 
fait la mentality vitale de I’animal; eUe pouvait encore moins le 
dominer d’en haut, pour connaitre, comprendre et contrdler 
ses propres mouvements, comme le fait la mentality humaine ob- 
servatrice et pensante. Gela etait un gain emprisonne, car existait 
encore la grossi^re oppression de I’inconscience premiere qui 
avait reconvert tout signe de Tesprit avec le phynom^ne brutal 
de la mati^re et de Tenergie matyrielle. D’aucuhe manidre la 
Nature ne pouvait s’arrdter l^k, parce qu’elle contenait en elle- 
meme beaucoup q«ii etait encore occulte, potentiel, inexprime, 
inorganise, latent; forcement ryvolution devait aller plus loin. 
L’animal devait ^emplacer la plante a k t^te et au sommet de 
la Nature. 

Et que fut-il done gagny quand la Nature passa de I’obs- 
curity du royaume vygytal, k I’eveil des sens, du desir et de Temo- 
tion et k la libre mobility de la vie animale? Le gain fut la liby< 
radon de la sensation et du sentiment, du ddsir, du courage, de 
I’habilety, et Tardfice des objets du dysir, de la passion, de Taction,• 
de la faim, de la bataille et de la conquyte, de Tappel du sexe, 
du jeu, du plaisir, toute laP joie et la douleur d’une creature 
vivante et consciente. Non-seulement la vie du corps que Tanimal 
poss^de en commun.avec la plante, mais une vfe mentale qui 
parut pour la premiere fois dans Thistoire de la terre et se 
dyveloppa de formes k des formes plus organisyes, jusqu’fl ce 
qu*elle ait atteint, dans les plus ryussies,.la limite de sa propre 
formule. 
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with him but is now below his feet, the evolutionary being not 
only transcends his past self, his former now exceeded status, but 
commands from a higher grade of self-experience and vision, 
with a new apprehending feeling or a new comprehending sight 
and effectuating power in a greater system of values, all that 
was once his own consciousness but is now below him and belongs 
to an inferior creation. This reversal is the sign of a decisive victory 
and the seal of a radical progress in Nature. 

The new consciousness attained in the spiritual evolution is 
always higher in grade and power, always Ij^rger, more compre¬ 
hensive, wider in sight and feeling, richer and finer in faculties, 
more complex^ organic, dominating than the consciousness that 
was once our own hut is now left behind us. There are greater 
breadth and space, heights before impassable, unexpected depths 
and intimacies. There is a luminous expansion that is the very 
sign manual of the Supreme upon his work. 

Mark that each of the great radical steps forward already 
taken by Nature has been infinitely greater in it^ change, incal¬ 
culably vaster in its consequences than its puny predecessor. 
There is a miraculous opening to an always richer and wider 
expression, there is a new illuminating of 'the creation and a 
dynamic heightening of its significances. There is in this world we 
live in no equality of all on a fiat level, but a. hierarchy of ever- 
increasing precipitous superiorities pushing their mountain shoul¬ 
ders upwards towards the Supreme. 

( Because man is a mental being, he naturally imagines that 
mind is the one great leader and actor and creator or the indis¬ 
pensable agent in‘ the universe. But this is an error; even for 
knbwledge mind is not the only or the greatest possible instrument, 
the* one aspirant and discoverer. Mind is a, <3umsy interlude 
between Nature’s vast and precise'subconscient action and the 
vaster infallible superconscient action of the Godhead.^ 

There is nothing mind can do that cannot be better done in 
the mind’s immobility and thought-free stillness. 

* When mind is still, then Truth gets h^r chance to be heard 
in the purity of the silence. 

Truth cannot be attained by the Mind’s thought but only 
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L’animal a atteint une premiere forme du mental, mais n’a 
pas pu le poss^der, parce que cette premiere conscience mentale 
organiscSe demeurait I’esclave d’^un horizon i^troit, li6e au plein 
fonctionnement du corps, du cerveau et des nerfs physiques, li^e 
au service de la» vie physique, de ses d^sirs, de ses besoins 
et de ses passions, limit^e aux emplois exigeants de 
I’elan vital, k Taspiration, la sensation et Taction materielles, 
enferm^e dans sa propre instrumentation inferieure, dans ses 
combinaisons spontanees d’association, de memoire et d’instinct. 
Elle ne pouvait pas ^e separer d*eux, se tenir derriere eux comme 
le fait Tintelligence humaine pour les observer; encore moins 
pouvait-elle les dominer d’en haut comme le font la volonte et 
la raison humaines pour les contrdler, les elargir, les reorganiser, 
les d^passer et les sublimer. 

A chaque pas capital dans Tascension de la Nature, se 
produit un renversement de conscience dans Tesprit qui evolue. 
De meme que Tascensioniste se retourne sur le sommet jusqu’au- 
quel il s’est efljprce, et regarde d’en haut, avec un pouvoir de* 
vision accru et elargi, tout ce qui fut autrefois plus haut que lui 
ou sur le.m^me plan, mais qui maintenant est au dessous de ses 
pieds, de m6me Tefre evolutif non seulement surpasse son moi 
ancien, son statut anterieur maintenant depasse, mais il domine 
d’un plus haut degre d’exp^rience de soi et de vision, avec un 
nouveau sentiment perceptif ou une vision comprehensive et 
une puissance effective nouvelles, dans un plus grand syst^me 
de valeurs, tout ce qui fut autrefois sa propre conscience, mais 
qui est maintenant au dessous de lui et appartient k une cr^adon 
inferieure. Ce renversement est le signe d’unc victoire d&isive 
et le sceau d’un progr^s radical dans la Nature. * , 

Dans Tevoltition spirituelle, la nouvelle conscience acquise 
est toujours plus haute en qilalit^ et en puissance, toujours plus 
vaste, plus comprehensive, plus large dans sa vision et son 
sendment, plus riche et plus raffinee dans ses faculUs, plus com- 
plexe, plus organique, plus dominatrice que la conscience qui 
une fois fut la ndtre^ mais que nous avons maintenant laiss^e 
derriere nous. Il y a plus d’etendue et.d’espace, des sominets 
autrefois infranchissables, des profondeurs et des indmit^ in> 
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by identity and silent vision. Truth lives in the calm wordless 
Light of the eternal spaces; she does not intervene in the noise 
and cackle of logical debate. 

Thought in the mind can at most be Tjruth’s brilliant and 
transparent garment; it is not even her body.^Look through the 
robe, not at it and you may see some hint of her form. There 
can be a thought-body of Truth, but that is the spontaneous supra- 
mental Thought and Word that leap fully formed out of the 
Light, not any difficult mental counterfeit and patchwork. The 
Supramental Thought is not a means of arriving at Truth, but 
a way of expressing her; for Truth in the Supermind is self-found 
or self-existent. It is an arrow from the Light, not a bridge to 
reach it. 

Cease inwardly from thought and word, be motionless within 
you, look upward into the light and outward into the vast cosmic 
consciousness that is around you. Be more and more one with the 
brightness and the vastness. Then will Truth dawn on you from 
'above and flow in you from all around you. 

But only if the mind is no less intense in its purity than 
its silence. For in an impure mind the silence will soon fill with 
misleading lights and false voices, the echo or sublimation of 
its own vain conceits and opinions or the response to its secret 
pride, vanity, ambition, lust, greed or desire.-The Titans and 
the Demons will speak to it more readily than the divine Voices. 

Silence is indispensable, but also there is needed wideness. 
If the mind is not silent, it cannot receive the lights and voices of 
the supernal Truth or receiving mixes with them its own flickering 
tongues and blind pretentious babble. Active, arrogant, noisy 
it* distorts and disfigures what it receives. If it is not wide, it cannot 
hoyse the effective power and creative force of«the Truth. Some 
light mayiplay there but it becomes narrow, confined and sterile: 
the Force that is descending is cabined and thwarted and with¬ 
draws again *to its vast heights from this rebellious foreign plane. 
Or even if something comes down and remains it is a pearl in the 
nwre; for no change takes place in the nature or ebe there is formed 
only a thin intensity that points narrowly dpward to the summits, 
but can hold little and diffuse less upon the world around it. 
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attendues. II y a une expansion lumineuse qui est le sdng m6me 
du Supreme sur son oeuvre. 

Notez que chacun des grands pas d^finitiis d^jli franchis par 
la Nature, a ^te ipfiniment plus grand dans son changement, 
incalculablement j)lus vaste dans ses cons^uences que son 
ch^tif pr^d^cesseur. If y a une miraculeuse ouverture k une 
expression toujours plus riche et plus ample, il y a une 
nouvelle illumination de la creation, une elevation dynamique 
de sa signification. Dans ce monde oh nous vivons il n’y a pas 
d’^galit^ de tous sur un m£me plan, mais une hi^rarchie de su- 
pdriorites de plus en plus abruptes, soulevant vers le Supreme 
les cimes de leurs ^paules. 

Parce que Thomme est un €tre mental,' il sMmagine na- 
turellement que le mental est Tunique grand conducteur, acteur 
et createur, ou I’agent indispensable dans I’univers. Msus ceci 
est une erreur; m^me pour la connaissance, le mental n’est pas 
le seul instrument possible ou le plus grand, le seul qui aspire 
ct d^couvre. Le mental est un intermfede maladroit entre* 
Taction subconsciente, vaste et precise, de la Nature, et Taction 
supraconsciente, plus vaste et infaillible, de la Divinite. 

Il n’y a rien que le mental puisse faire qui ne puisse ^tre 
mieux fait quand le mental, libre de toute pensee, est immobile 
et tranquille. , • 

G’est quand le mental est apaise que la V6rit^ a sa chance 
de se faire entendre dans la puret6 du silence. 

La Verite ne peut etre atteinte par la pensee mentale, 
mais seulement par Tidentite et la vision silencieuse. Lh V^rit^ 
vit dans la lumi^re calme et sans paroles dciS espaces eternels; 
elle ne s’exprime pas dans le bruit et le caquetage des d^b|its 
logiques. • * 

Dans le mental, la pensee peut, au plus, £tre ^ v^tement 
brillant et transparent de.la Verity; elle n’est mdme pas son 
corps. Regardez non la robe mais au travers, et*vous pourrez 
avoir un aper^u de'sa forme. La V^rit^ peut, avoir un corps de 
pensee, mais c’est le Verbe, la pensee supramentale sponts^ee 
qui jaillit toute fornfiSe hors de la lumiire, et non pas qudque 
contrefa 9 on ou assemblage mental difficile. La pens^ supra- 
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mentale n’est pas un moyen d’arriver ^ la V^rit^, mais une 
mani^re de I’exprimer; car la V6rite dans le supramcntal se 
trouve ou existe en ellc-m^me. C’est unc fldchc vcnant dc la 
lumi^re, non un pont pour y atteindre. , 

Arrete interieurement toute pens^e et tout mot, sois im¬ 
mobile au dedans, regarde en haut dans Id lumi^re, et en dehors 
dans la vaste conscience cosmique qui t’entoure. Sois de plus 
en plus uni a I’eclat et 4 I’ampleur. Alors, en toi, la Verity 
apparaitra d’en haut et te pen^trera de tout autour. 

Mais cela ne sera que s: le mental n’est pas moins intense 
dans sa puret^ que dans son silence. Car dans un mental impur, 
le silence se remplira bientdt de lumi^res trompeuses et de fausses 
voix, echo ou sublimation de ses pretentions et de ses opinions 
vaines, ou reponse 4 son orgueil, sa vanite, son ambition, sa 
luxure, sa convoitise ou son desir secrets. Les titans et les demons 
lui parleront plus promptement que les voix divines. 

Le silence est indispensable, mais I’ampleur aussi est ne- 
cessaire. Si le mental n’est pas silencieux il ne peut recevoir les 
lumi^res et Its voix de la Verite souveraine, ou bien, en les 
recevant, il y melange ses flammeches tremblottantes et son babil 
aveugle et pretentieux. Actif, arrogant, bruyant, il deforme et 
deiigure tout ce qu’il revolt. S’il n’est pas ample, il ne peut pas 
loger le pouvoir efficace«et la force creatrice dc la Verite. Qpelque 
lumi4re peuc jouer en lui, mais elle devient etroite, confin^c 
et sterile; la force qui descend est claustr^e et baillonn^e; alors 
elle sc retire de ce plan Stranger et rebelle,tvers ses vastes hau¬ 
teurs. Oh, m6me si quelquc chose descend et demeure, e’est 
unc perle dans la ^oue; car aucun changement ne prend place 
daps la nature, ou bien une mince inteiisite se forme qui pointe 
* etroitement vers les sommets, mais contient peu et diffuse encore 
moins sur ^ monde alentour. c. 
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THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES 


{Neiv Series) 


'~PO do works in p, close union and deep communion with the 
Divine in us^ the Universal around us and the Transcen¬ 
dent above us, not to’be shut up any longer in the imprisoned 
and separative human mind, the slave of its ignorant dictates 
and narrow suggestions, this is Karmayoga. 


To work in obedience to a divine command, an eternal Will, 
a universal impulse initiated by a transcendent compulsion, not 
to run under the whips of ego and need and passion and desire, 
and not to be guided by the pricks of mental and vital and 
physical preference, but to be moved by God only, by the 
highest Truth only, this is Karmayoga. 




APERgUS ET PENSEES 
• [Nouvelle Sirie) 

'T^RAVAILLER.dans une union intime et une communion 
profonde avec le Divin au dedans de nous, I’Universel autour 
de nous et le Transcendant au dessus dc nous, ne plus etre enferm^ 
dans la pensee humaine emprisonnee et separatrice, ni I’esclave 
de ses decisions ignorantes et dc ses suggestions etroites;*ceci est 
la Karmayoga. 

♦ 

** 

Travailler fin ob^issance au commandement divin, k la 
volontd eternelle, k I’implilsion universelle instauree par 
une contrainte transcendante, ne pas courir sous le fouet 
de I’ego, du besoin, de la passion et du desir, ne pas se 
laisscr guider par Ics piqflrcs des preferences mentales, 
vitales ou physiques,^ mais etre mil par Dieu seul, par la plus 
haute verite seule; ceci est la Karmayoga. ' ' 
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To live and act no longer in the human ignorance, but in 
divine Knowledge, conscient of individual nature and universal 
forces and responsive to a transcendent governance, this is 
Karmayoga. , 


* 

** 

To live, be and act in a divine, illimitable and luminous 
universal consciousness open to that which is more than uni¬ 
versal, no longer to grope and stumble in the old narrowness and 
darkness, this is Karmayoga. 


« 

•• 

Whosoever is weary of the littlenesses that are, whosoever is 
enamoured of the divine greatnesses that shall be, whosoever has 
any glimpse of the Supreme within him or above him or around 
.him let him hear the call, let him follow the path. The way is 
difficult, the labour heavy and arduous and long* but its reward 
is habitation in an unimaginable glory, a fathomless felicity, a 
happy and endless vastness. . 


Find the Guide secret within you or housed in an earthly 
body, hearken to his voice and follow always the way that he 
points. At the end is the Light that fails not, the Truth that 
deceives not, the Power that neither strays nor stumbles, the wide 
freedom, the ineffable Beatitude. 


m 


The heai/ens beyond are great and wonderful, but greater 
and more wonderful are the heavens within you. It is these 
Edens that await the divine worker. 

All that is is the manifestation, even ds all that is not is the 
self-reservation, of a Supreme, an Infinite who veils himself in 
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Ne plus vivre et agir dans Tignorance humaine, mais 
dans la connaissance divine, conscient de la nature indivi- 
duelle et des forces universelles, r^pondant a la domination 
transcendante; ce^i est le Karmayoga. 

* 

Vivre, dtre et agir dans une conscience universelle 
divine, illimit^e et lumineusc, ouvert h Ge qui. est plus 
qu’ universel, ne plus titonner et trebucher dans r<^troitesse 
et Pobscurite anciennes ; ceci est le Karmayoga. 

* 

Quiconque est las des petitesses qui sont, quiconque est 
epris des grandeurs divines qui seront, quiconque a un 
apergu du Supreme au dedans de lui, au dessus de liii ou autour 
de lui, qu’il reponde a I’appel, qu*il suive le chemin. La route 
est difficile, le labeur est lourd, ardu, long; mais la recompense 
est de demeurer dans une gloire inimaginable> une felicite 
insondable, une immensite heureuse et sans bornes. 

■K 

♦ * 

Trouve le Guide secret au dedans ou habitant un corps ter- 
restre, ecoute sa voix et suis toujours le chemin qu’il t’indique. 
Au bout tu trouveras la lumiere qui ne faillit point, la v^rite 
qui ne de^oit pas, le pouvoir qui ne s’^gare ni ne tr^buche, la vaste 
liberty, I’ineffiable beatitude. 


* 

** 

Les cieux au jiela sont grands et merveilleux, mais plus grands 
et plus merveilleux encore sont les cieux au dedans de tbi. G’est 
cet Eden qui attend le divin travailleur. 


Tout ce qui cxisCe est la manifestation, de m6me que tout ce 
qui n*e8t pas est la mjse en reserve d’uh Supreme, d*un tniini 
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the play of impersonal forces, in the recesses of a mysterious 
Inconscience and will at last rediscover here his most intimate 
presence, his most integral power, light, beauty, Ananda and 
all vast and ineffable being through a growing illumination of 
the still ignorant consciousness now evolving in Matter, a 
consciousness of which Man is only a' stage, at once the 
summit of an ascent that is finished and the starting-point of 
a far greater ascension that is still only preparing its com¬ 
mencement. 

All manifestation that is not evolution is a play and self¬ 
formulation of the One Infinite in one term or another of his 
existence, consciousness, force, Ananda, his self-knowledge, self¬ 
power, self-delight, for the glory, joy and beauty of the play 
and for no other reason. 

All evolution is the progressive self-revelation of the One to 
himself in the terms of the Many out of the Inconscience through 
the Ignorance towards self-conscient perfection. 

• The evolution has a purpose, but it is a purpose in a circle. 
It is not a strsdght line of progression from the noi to the is, from 
the less to the more. 


* 

** 

There is no beginning or end of the universe in space or time; 
for the universe is the manifestation of the Eternal and Infinite. 

Manifestation is not an episode of the Eternal. It is his face 
and body of glory that is imperishable, it is the movement of 
his joy and power that needs not to sleep and rest as do finite 
, things for their labour. 


* 

** 

In the beginning, it is said, was the Eternal, the Infinite, the 
One. In the middle, it is said, is the finite, the transient, the 
Mzyiy. In the end, it is said, shall be the One, the Infinite, the 
Eternal. • 

For when was the* beginning? At no moment in Time, for 
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qui se voile dans le jeu des forces impersonnelles, dans les recoins 
d’une inconscience mysterieuse, et qui, enfin, red^ouvrira ici 
sa pr^ence la plus intime, son pouvoir, sa lumi^e, sa beaut6, 
son Ananda parfaits, et toute existence vaste et ineffable, k l*aide 
de rillumination* croissante d’une conscience encore ignorante, 
en Solution dans la mati^re, une conscience dont Thomme n’est 
qu’une ^tape, a la fois le sommet d’une ascension qui se termine, 
et le point de d<§part d’une ascension bien plus grande encore 
qui n’en est qu’a preparer son debut. 

Toute manifestation qui n’est pas une evolution, est le jeu 
de I’unique Infini qui se formule dans un terme ou un autre de son 
existence, sa conscience, sa force, son Ananda, sa connaissance, 
son pouvoir, sa felicite, pour la gloire, la joie et la beauts du 
jeu, et pour nulle autre raison. 

Toute evolution est la revelation progressive de TUnique 4 
lui-m6me, dans les termcs de la multiplicitc, hors de I’in- 
conscience, a travers I’ignorance, vers une perfection consciente 
de soi. • 

L’cvolution a un but, mais c’est un but en cercle. Ce n’est 
pas une progression en ligne droite du non-6tre k I’^tre, du moins 
au plus. • 


♦ 

** 

II n’y a ni commencement ni fin k I’univers dans I’espace et 
le temps; car Tun^vers est la manifestation de I’Eternel et de 
I’Infini. 

La manifestation n’est pas un episode dj I’Eternel. Elle est 
son visage et son corps glorieux qui sont imperissables; elle^est 
le mouvement de sa joie et de son pouvoir qui n’a pas besoin • 
de sommeil et de‘repos, compne les choscs finies dans Jeur labeur. 

** 

Au commencerhent, dit-on, etait I’Etemel, I’Inlini, I’Unique. 
Au milieu, dit-on, est le fini, le transitoire, le multiple. A la^fin, 
dit-on, sera I’Uniqub, I’lnfini, I’Etemel. , 

En effet, quand etait le commencement? A aucun moment 
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the beginning is at every moment; the beginning always was, 
always is and always shall be. The divine beginning is before 
Time, in Time and beyond Time for ever. Hie Eternal, Infinite 
and One is an endless beginning. ' 

And where is the middle? There is no ipiddle; for the middle 
is only the junction of the perpetual end and the eternal begin¬ 
ning; it is the sign of a creation which is new at every moment. 
The creation was for ever, is for ever, shall be for ever. The 
Eternal Infinite and One is the magical middle-term of his own 
existence; it is he that is the beginningless and endless creation. 

And when is the end? There is no end. At no conceivable 
moment can there be a cessation. For all end of things is the 
beginning of new things which are still the same One in an ever 
developing and ever recurring figure. Nothing can be des¬ 
troyed, for all is He who is for ever. The Eternal Infinite and 
One is the unimaginable end that is never closing upon new 
interminable vistas of his glory. 

t 

« 

THE INEVITABLE CHOICE 

TT was inevitable that in the course of the sadhana these 
^ inferior parts of tike nature should be brought forward in 
order that like the rest of the being they may make the crucial 
choice and either accept or refuse transformation. My whole 
work depends upon this movement; it is the decisive ordeal of this 
Yoga. Fbr the physical consciousness and the material life 
cannot change if this docs not change. Nothing that may have 
been done before, no inner illumination, experience, power or 
Ananda isi of any eventual value, if this is not done. If the little 
external personality is to persist in retaining* its obscure and 
limited, its petty and ignoble, its selfish and false and stupid human 
consciousness,'this amounts to a flat negation of the work and the 
sadhana. I have no intention of giving my'^ sanction to a new 
edition of the old fiasco, a partial and transient spiritual opening 
within with no true and radical change in the law of the external 
nature. If then any sadhaka refuses in practice to admit this 
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dans le temps, car le commencement est k tout moment; le 
' commencement ^tait toujours, est toujours et sera toujours. Le 
commencement divin est ant^rieur au temps, dans le temps et 
au deli du tempa pour toujours. L'Etemd, infini, unique est 
un conunencement sans iin. 

Et oi est le milieu? II n’y a pas de milieu; ca^ le milieu n’est 
que le point de rencontre d’une fin perp^tuelle et d’un com¬ 
mencement ^temel; c’est le signe d’une creation qui est nouvelle 
k chaque instant. La creation dtait perpdtuelle, est perpduelle, 
sera perp^tuelle. L’^temel, infini et unique, est le moyen terme 
magique de sa propre existence; c’est Lui qui est la creation 
sans commencement ni fin. 

Et quand est la fin? II n’y a pas de fin.' A aucun moment 
concevable, il ne peut y avoir de cessation. Gar toute fin de 
choses est le commencement de choses nouvelles qui sont encore 
le mSme Unique sous une forme se developpant et se rep^tant 
toujours. Rien ne peut £tre d^truit car tout est Lui qui est pour 
toujours. L’Etepiel, infini et unique, est la fin inimaginable quf 
ne se referme jamais sur les perspectives nouvelles et* interminables 
de sa gloire. 

0 

LE CHOIX INEVITABLE 

t 

TL est inevitable que, dans le cours de la sadhana, ces parties 
^ inf6rieures de la nature soient mises cn avant de sorte que, 
comme le reste de I’dtre, elies puissent faire le choix d^cisif et 
accepter ou refuser la transformation. Toute mon oeuvre depend 
de ce mouvement; c’est I’epreuve decisive du yoga. Car la cqjis-^ 
cience physique-et la vie materielle ne peuvent changer si cela 
ne change pas. Rien de ceiqui a et^ fait auparav^nt, aucune 
illumination int^rieure, aucune experience, aucun pouvoir, aucun 
Ananda, n’ont de valeur finale, si cela n’est pas fait. Si la petite 
personnalite exterieure persiste k conserver sa conscience humaine 
obscure et limitee, mesquine et ignoble, egolste, fapssc 
et stupide, eda revidnt k un dementi categorique de I’oeuvre et 
de la sadhana. Je n’ai pas I’intention de'permettre une nouvelle 
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change or if he refuses even to admit the necessity for any change 
of his lower vital being and his habitual external personality, 
I am entitled to conclude that whatever his professions he has 
not accepted either myself or my Yoga. 

T am well aware that this change is not easy, the dynamic 
will towards it does not come at once and is difficult to fix, and, 
even afterwards, the sadhaka often feels helpless against the force 
of habit., Knowing this, the Mother and myself have shown and 
are still showing sufficient patience in giving time for the true 
spirit to come up and form and act effectiyely in the external 
being of those around us. But if in any one this part not only 
becomes obstinate, self-assertive or aggressive, but is supported 
and justified by the mind and will and tries to spread itself in the 
atmosphere, then it is a different and very serious matter... 

Whatever the difficulties of the nature, however long and 
painful the process of dealing with them, they cannot stand to the 
end against the Truth, if there is or if there comes in these parts 
the true spirit, attitude and endeavour. But if a sadhaka conti¬ 
nues out of self-esteem and self-will or out of tamasic inertia to 
shut his eyes or harden his heart against the Light, so long as 
he does that, no one can help him. The coment of all the being 
is necessary for the divine change, and it is the completeness and 
fullness of the consent* that constitutes the integral surrender. 
But the consent of the lower vital must not be only a mental 
profession or a passing emotional adhesion; it must translate itself 
into an abiding attitude and a persistent an\d constant action. 


petober 1928 


Sri Aurobindo 
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editipn de I’ancien fiasco, une ouverture partielle et transitoire 
au dedans, sans aucun changemcnt radical et vrai dans la loi de 
la nature ext^rieure. Done, si dans la pratique un sadhak refuse 
d’admettre la nec^site du changement dans son Sire vital infe- 
rieur et sa personnalit^ externe habituelle, j’ai le droit d’en con- 
clure que quelles que soient ses professions de foi, il n’a accept^ 
ni moi-meme ni mon yoga. 

Je me rends bien comptc que ce changement n’est pas facile; 
la volonte dynamique de I’effectuer ne vient pas immediatement 
et elle est difficile a fixer; memc ensuite, le sadhak se sent souvent 
sans defense contre la force de Thabitude. Sachant ccla, la 
Mfere et moi-meme avons montre et montrons encore une patience 
suffisante en donnant du temps pour que le*vrai esprit puisse 
surgir et se former et agir efficacement dans Tetre exterieur de 
ceux qui nous entourent. Mais si dans I’un d’eux, cette partie 
non seulement devient obstinee, presomptueuse ou agressive, 
mais est supportee et justifice par le mental et la volonte et essaye 
de se r^pandre dans Tatmosphere, alors e’est une autre et tr^s' 
s^rieuse affaire.*... • 

Quelles que soient les difficultes de la nature, quelque long 
et douloureux que spit le procede les concernant, dies ne peuvent 
pas resister la ‘fin a la Verite, si ces parties ont ou acquie- 
rent I’esprit, I’attitude et 1’effort veritables. Mais si, par amour 
propre ou par volonte personnelle, ou par inertic tamasique, 
un sadhak continue a fermer les yeux, ou a endureir sort coeur 
corttre la lumi^rc, tant qu’il fait ainsi, personne ne peut Taider. 
Le consentement de tout Tetrc est necessaire pour le changement 
divin, et c*est la totalite et la plenitude du •consentement qui 
constituent la soumission intcgrale. Mais le consentement du 
vital inferieur ne doit pas ctre seulement une profession de foi 
mentale ou une adhesion emotive passagere; il doit §e traduire 
en une attitude stable et une action persistante et constante. 

1928 

Sri Aurobindq 
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L’EDUCATION VITALE 

T^E toutes les educations, Teducation vitale est peut-etre la 
^ plus importante, la plus indispensable. Pourtant elle est 
rarement entreprise et poursuivie avec discernement et methode. 
II y a a ccla plusieurs raisons, dont la premiere est que la pcnsee 
humaine est dans une grande confusion en ce qui concerne ce 
sujet special; la seconde, que I’entreprise est tr^s difficile et que 
pour y reussir, il faut une endurance, une persistance sans limite 
•et une volonte qu’aucun insucces ne pent flechir. 

En effet,*dans la nature humaine, le vital est un tyran des- 
potique et exigeant. De plus, comme il est le d^tenteur du pouvoir, 
de Tenergie, de I’enthousiasme et du dyi^misme realisateur, 
beaucoup de gens eprouvent pour lui un respect eraintif et essayent 
toujours de lui plaire. iMais c'est un maitre que rien ne satisfait 
et ses £cigences n’ont pas de homes. Deux id6es tr6s r^pandues, 
surtout en Occident, contribuent a rendre sa domination plus 
souverainc. L’une est que le but principdl de la vie est d’etre 
heureux. L’autre, que I’on nait avec un certain caract^re et 
qu’il est impossible d’en changer. 

( La premiere de ces deux iddes est la deformation enfantine 
d’une yerite tr^s profonde. G’est que toute existence est bas^e 
sur la joie (I’etre et que sans la joie-d'etre il n’y aurait pas de vie. 
Mais il ne faut pas conibndre cette joie d’etre qui est un attribut 
du Divin et^qui, par consequent, est incondidonnee, avec la 
recherche du plaisir dans la vie qui depend dans une grande me^ 
sure des circonstances. La conviction de se croire le droit d*etre 
heureux, conduit tout naturellement k la' volontd de **vivre sa 
vie” codte que coClte; cette attitude, par son obscur et agressif 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE VITAL 

/^F all education, the education of the vital is perhaps the 
most important and the most indispensable. And yet is 
it jrarely taken up and followed with understanding and method. 
There are several reasons for it: first, human thinking is in a 
great confusion over what concerns this particular subject; 
secondly, the enterprise is very difficult and to be successful in. 
it one must ha^te endurance, endless persistence and an inflexible 
will. 

Indeed, the vital, in man’s nature, is a despotic and exacting 
tyrant. Moreover, 'since it holds within itself power, energy, 
enthusiasm, effective dynamism many have a feeling of timorous 
respect for it and try always to please it. But it is a master that 
is satisfied by nothing and its demands have no limit. Two 
ideas, very widespread, specially in the West, contribute towards 
making its dominafton ever more masterful. One is ^at the 
goal of life is to be happy; the other that you are born with a 
certain character and it is impossible to change it. ^ 

The first idea is a crude deformation of a very profound 
truth: it is that*all existence is based upon the delight of being 
and without the delight of being there would be no life. But this 
delight of being, which is a quality of the Divine^nd therefore 
unconditional, must.not be confused with the pursuit of pleasure 
in life; for, that depends largely upon circumstances. The 
conviction that makq^ one believe that one has the right to*be 
happy leads, as a inattler.of course, towards the will to Kve one’s 
life at any cost. This ,attitude in its obscure arid aggressive 
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^goisme, m6ne a tous les conflits, toutes fcs miseres, toutes les 
deceptions, tous les dccoiiragements, et aboutit bien souvent a 
des catastrophes. 

Dans le monde tel qu’il est a present, le but de la vie n’est 
pas d’obtenir un bonhcur personnel, mais d*ev€iller progressive- 
ment Tindividu a la conscience de la verite. 

La seconde idde provient du fait que changer fondamentale- 
ment le taractcre necessite une maitrise presque totale du sub- 
conscient et une discipline trcs rigoureuse de ce qui vient de Tin- 
conscient et qui se traduit, dans les natures^ ordinaires, par les 
resultats de Tatavisme et du milieu dans lequel on nait. Seules 
une croissance presque anormale de la conscience, et Paide 
constante de la grace peuvent venir a bout de cette tache her- 
culeenne. Aussi a-t-elle etc rarement tentee; et beaucoup d’ins* 
tructeurs celebres font declarde irrcalisable ct chimerique. Pour- 
tant elle n’est pas irrcalisable; la transformation du caract^re 
a ete effectivement realisee a I’aide d’une clairvoyante discipline 
et d’une persqyerance si obstinee que ricn, merqe les echecs les 
plus persistants, nc pent la decourager. 

Le point de depart indispensable est une observation de- 
taillee et perspicace du caract^re que Ton veuE transformer. Dans 
la plupart des cas, cela mcme est une tache difficile et souvent 
ties deroutante. Mais il est un fait que les anciennes traditions 
connaissaient et qui peut servir de fil conducteur dans le labyrinthe 
de la decouverte interieure. G’est que chacun, dans une grande 
mesure et avec une precision qui va s’affirmalit chez les individus 
d’exception, poss^de dans son cafact^re, dans une proportion 
presque 6gale, les ‘deux tendances opposecs qui sont comme la 
' lumifere et I’ombre d’une m^me chose. Ainsi celui qui portera 
en luiAnfime la capacite d’etre exceptionnelletnent genercux, 
verra soudkin surgir dans sa nature une avarice opiniktre; le 
courageux sera quelque part un lache ct le bon aura soudain 
des impulsions mechantes. Ainsi la vie semble donner k chacun, 
avec la possibilite d’un ideal k exprimer, les ^l^ments opposes 
qui' peuvent representer de fa 9 on concrete la bataille k livrer 
et la victoirc k remportcr pour que la realisation devienne possible. 
Par suite, toifte vie est une education poursuivie plus ou moins 
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egoism brings skx>ut every conflict and mbery, deception and 
discouragement, ending often in a catastrophe. 

In the world, as it actually is, the goal of lite is not to secure 
personal happiness but to awaken the individual progressively 
towards the trutlj-consciousness. 

The second idea arises from the fact that a fundamental 
change in character needs an almost complete mastery over 
the subconscient and a very rigorous disciplining of ^whatever 
comes up from the inconscient, which, in ordinary natures, is an 
expression of the consequences of atavism and of the environ¬ 
ment in which one is born. Only an almost abnormal growth 
of consciousness and the constant help of Grace can achieve 
this herculean task. Besides, this task has been rarely attempted; 
many famous teachers have declared it unrealisable and chi- 
meiical. And yet it is not unrealisable. The transformation of 
character has been 'realised in fact by means of a clear-sighted 
discipline and a perseverance so obstinate that nothing, not 
even the most persistent failures, can discourage. 

The indispensable starting-point is a detailed *and thorough 
observation of the character to be transformed. In most cases, 
that itself is a difhault and often baffling task. But there is f)ne 
fact which the old traditions knew and which can serve as the 
guiding string in,the labyrinth of inn<?r discovery. It is that 
every one possesses in a large measure, and the exceptional indi¬ 
vidual in an increasing degree of precision, two opposite tenden¬ 
cies in the character* almost in equal proportion, whicl^ are like 
the light and the shadow of the same thing. Thus a man who 
has the capacity of being exceptionally generous suddenly finds 
rushing up in his nature an obstinate avarice: the courageous 
would be somewhere a coward and the good suddenly have wicked 
impulses. Life seems to endoV every one, along with the possi¬ 
bility of expressing an ideal, contrary elements in him representing 
in a concrete manner the battle he has to wage and the victory 
to win so that the realisation may be possible. In this way, all 
life is an education carried on more or less consciously, more 
or less deliberately. In certain cases tips education helps the 
movements expressing the light, in others it is the reverse, i.e.. 
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consciemment, plus ou moins volontairement!^ Dans certains 
cas cette (Education favorisera les mouvements qui exprimeront 
la lumi6re, dans d’autres, ce sera, k Toppose, les mouvements qui 
exprimeront Tombre; si les circonstances et k milieu sont fa- 
vorables, la lumi^re croitra au detriment de I’ombre, sinon, c’est 
le contraire qui se produira. £t ainsi se cristallisera le caract^re 
de I’individu selon les caprices de la nature et les d^terminismes 
de la vie mat^rielle et vitale. A moins que n’intervienne k temps 
un ^16ment superieur, une volonte consciente qui ne permettra 
pas k la nature de suivre ses precedes fantaisistes, en y substituant 
une discipline logique et clairvoyante. Cette volont^ consciente 
esl ce que nous appelons une m^thode rationnelle d’dducation. 

C’est pourquoi il est d’une importance capitale de com- 
mencer T^ducation vitale de Penfant le plus tdt possible, en fait, 
d^s qu’il est capable de se servir de ses sens; ainsi beaucoup de 
mauvaises habitudes seront 6vitees et beaucoup d’induences 
funestes seront annulees. 

Cette Education vitale a deux aspects principaux, tr^s diffi^- 
rents dans leur but et leurs precedes, mais tous deux ^galement 
importants. Le premier concerne le developpement .et I’emploi 
des organes des sens; le second, la prise de conscience et la msd- 
trise progressives du caract^re pour aboutir hnalement k sa 
transformation. 

L’^ducation des sens a elle-mSme plusieurs aspects s*ajoutant 
Tun a I’autre k mesure que T^tre croit, et, k vrai dire, 
elle ne devrait jamais cesser. Les organes des sens, par une cul¬ 
ture appropriee, peuvent atteindre une precision et une puissance 
de fonCtionnement d^passant de beaucoup ce que d'ordinaire 
^ton'attend d’eux. 

Certaines initiations antiques affirmaient que le nombre des 
sens que Thbrnme peut d^velopper est non de cinq mais de sept, 
et dans certains cas sp^ciaux, m^me de douze. A certaines ^po- 
ques, certaines races humaines ont, par n^ce^it^, developp^ plus 
ou moins parfaitement. Tun ou Tautre de ces sens suppl^entaires. 
Par "une discipline appropriee et tenace, ils sont i la portae de 
tous ceux qui sont sinc6rement int^ress^s par ce developpement 
et ses consequences. Parmi les facultes dont il est souvent parte, 
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movements thal express the shadow. If the circumstances anc 
the environment are favourable, the light will grow at th< 
expense of the shadow; otherwise the contrary will happen. Hence 
the individual’s cl^aracier will crystallise according to the cap* 
rice of nature and the determinism of a material and vital life, 
unless there is a luminous intervention of a higher element, a 
conscious will which will not let nature follow its whimsical pro¬ 
cedure, but replace it by a logical and clear-seeing discipline. 
This conscious will is what we mean by the rational method ol 
education. 

That is why it is of prime importance that the child’s educa¬ 
tion of the vital should begin as early as possible, indeed, as soon as 
he is able to use his sense organs. In that way, many bad habits 
would be avoided and harmful influences eliminated. 

The education of the vital has two principal aspects. They 
are very different as to the goal and the process, but both are 
equally important. The first is to develop and utilise the 
sense organs, the second is to become conscious and gradually 
master of one’s character and in the end to achieve its trans¬ 
formation. 

The educationpf the senses, again, has several aspects: they 
are added to each other as the being grows: indeed this educa¬ 
tion should not stop at all. The sense organs may be so culti¬ 
vated as to attain a precision and power in their functioning far 
greater than what is normally expected of them. 

Some ancient mystic knowledge declared that the number 
of senses^that man can develop is ^ot five but seven and in certain 
special cases even twelve. Certain races at certain epochs have, 
through necessity, developed more or less perfectly one or the 
other of these supplementary senses. With a proper discipline 
persistently gone through, they are within the reach, of all who 
are sincerely interested in their culture and its results. Among 
the many flu:ulties that are often spoken of there hr, for example, 
this one: to widen the physical consciousness, project it out of 
oneself so as to concentrate on a definite point and thu8,get 
the sight, hearing,* smell, taste and ^even the touch at a 
distance. 
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il y a celle, par exemple, d’elargir sa conscience*'physique, de la 
projeter hors de soi, pour la concentrer sur un point d^fini, et 
obtenir ainsi la vision, I’audition, I’odorat, le goftt et mfime le 
contact k distance. • 

A cette education generale des sens et d« leur fonctionne- 
ment s’ajoutera, le plus tdt possible, la culture du discernement 
et du sens csthetique, la capacite de choisir et d’adopter ce qui 
cst beau ct harmonieux, simple, sain et pur; car il y a une sante 
psychologique comme il y a une sante physique; il y a une beaute 
et une harmonic des sensations, comme il y a une beaute des 
corps et de leurs mouvements. Dans I’education, k mesure que 
la capacite dc comprendre croitra chez Tenfant, il faudra lui 
apprendre a ajouter le gout artistique ct le raffinement la 
puissance et a la precision. Il faudra lui montrer, lui faire appre- 
cier, lui apprendre a aimer les choses belles, hautes, saines et 
nobles, que ce soit dans la nature ou dans la production 
humaine. Gela devra ctre une veritable culture esth^tique qui le 
prot^igera contre les influences degradantes. Cau a la suite des 
dernieres guerres et de I’afifreuse tension nerveusc qu’elles ont 
suscitee, comme un signe, peut-etre, de degenerescence de la 
civilisation et de decomposition sociale, une'croissante vulgarite 
semblc s’etre emparee de la vie humaine, collective et individuelle, 
tout particulierement s^lr le plan de ce qui fut Ja vie csthetique et 
scnsorielle des hommes. Une culture methodique et ^clair^e 
des sens peut 61iminer pen a peu de Tenfant ce qui, par contagion, 
cst vulgjiire, banal et grossier; ct cette culture aura de tres heu- 
reuses repercussions sur son caract^re lui-m£me. Gar celui qui 
atteint un vrai raffinement du gout se sentira emp^ch^, par ce 
raffinement mfime, d’agir d*une fagon grossi^re, brutale ou vul- 
gaire. Le raffinement, s’il est sincere, apporte a FStre une noblesse 
et une gen^rosite qui se traduiront* spontan^ment dans sa fagon 
d’agir et le mettront k I’abri de beaucoup de bassesses et de 
perversions. 

Et ceci nous mcne tout naturellement au second aspect de 
[’Education vitale, celui qui concerne le caract^re et sa trans- 
ibrmation. 

G^n^ralement, toutes les disciplines s’occupant de l*6tre 
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To this g^ieral education of the senses and their actior 
there will be added, as early as possible, the cultivation of dis’ 
crimination and the aesthetic sense, the capacity to choose anc 
take up what is jj^eautifiil and harmonious, simple, healthy anc 
pure. For, there.is a psychological health as much as a physica! 
health; there is a beauty and harmony of the sensations, as much 
as a beauty of the body and its movements. As the child grows 
in capacity and understanding, he should be taugj^t, in the 
course of his education, to add aesthetic taste and refinement 
to power and precision. He must be shown, made to appreciate, 
taught to love beautiful, lofty, healthy and noble things, whether 
in nature or in human creation. It must be a true aesthetic 
culture and it will save him from degrading influences. For in 
the wake of the last wars and the terrible nervous tension which 
they provoked, as a sign, perhaps, of the decline of civilisation 
and decomposition of society, a growing vulgarity seems to have 
taken possession of human life, individually as well as collectively, 
particularly on the level of aesthetic life and the life of the senses. 
A methodical and enlightened culture of the senses can little 
by little remove from the child whatever there has been vulgar, 
commonplace ancUcrude in him through contagion: this culture 
will have happt reactions even on his character. For one who 
has developed a truly lefined taste, will feel, because of this 
very refinement, incapable of acting in a crude, brutal or vulgar 
manner. This refinement, if it is sincere, will bring to the being 
a nobility and ^generosity which will spontaneously find 
expression in his manner of acting and will keep him away from 
many base and perverse movements. 

And this brings us naturally to the second aspect of vitajj^ 
education, i.e.j what concerns character and its transforma¬ 
tion. * • • 

Generally, systenw of discipline dealing with the vital, its 
purification and its mastery proceed by coercicfti, suppression, 
abstinence and asceticism. The procedure is certainly easier and 
quicker, although, in a deeper way, less enduring and effective 
dian that of strict and detailed education. Besides, it eliminates 
all possibility of the intervention, help and collaboration of the 
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vital, de sa purification et de sa maitrise, proc^ent par coerci* 
tion, suppression, abstinence, asc^tisme. Gertes le proc^d<§ est 
plus facile et plus rapide, quoique moins profond^ment durable 
et efficace, que celui d’une Education rigoureuse et d^taill^. 
De plus, il supprime toute possibility d’intervention, d’aide 
ct de collaboration du vital. Pourtant cette aide est des plus 
importantes si on veut que la croissance de Pindividu et son 
action soient totales. 

Devenir conscient des divers mouvements en soi, se rendre 
compte de ce que Ton fait et de pourquoi on le fait, est un point 
de depart indispensable. 11 faut apprendre ^1’enfant 4 observer, 
h noter ses reactions, ses impulsions et leurs causes, k devenir le 
t^moin perspicace de ses desirs, des mouvements de violence 
et d’emportement, des instincts de possession, d’accaparement 
et de domination et de Tarridre-fond de vanity sur lequel ils s*ap- 
puient avec Icur contrepartie de faiblesse, de decouragement, de 
dypression et de desespoir. 

• De toute evidence, pour que le procedy soit utile, en myme 
temps que ciioitra le pouvoir d’observation, dolt croitre aussi 
la volonte de progres et de perfectionnement. Cette volonty 
sera inculquye k I’enfant d^s qu’il sera capable d’avoir une volonty, 
e’est-k-dire bcaucoup plus jeune qu’on ne le croit d’ordinaire. 

Pour eveiller cette volonte de surmonter et de vaincre il 
y a des modes diffyrents qui s’adapteront aux cas diffyrents. Sur 
certains individus les arguments raisonnables ont de I’effet; 
pour d’autres il faut faire agir les sentiments et la bonne volonty, 
chez d’autres encore la dignity et le respect de soi; pour tous 
I’exemple donne constamment et sincerement est le moyen le 
^plus puissant. 

Une fois que la resolution est bien etablie iKn’y a plus qu’4 
proceder* avec rigueur et persistanee, et ne jalmais accepter les 
dyfaites comme dyfinitives. Pour yviter tout fiychissement et tout 
recul, il est un point tres important k savoir, et qu’on ne doit 
jamais oublier: la volonte peut etre cultivye et dyveloppye comme 
on .d^veloppe les muscles, par I’exercice mythodique et pro- 
gressif. Il ne faut pas craindre de demander k sa volonty son 
effort maximum, mSme pour une chose qui parait sans impor- 
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vital. And yej this help is of utmost importance if one 
wishes to have an all-round growth of the individual and his 
activity. 

To become ponscious of the many movements in oneself, 
take note of what one does and why one does it, that is the indis¬ 
pensable starting-point. The child must be taught to observe 
himself, to note his reactions and impulses and their causes, to 
become a clear-sighted witness of his desires, bis movements of 
violence and passion, his instincts of possession and appropriation 
and domination and the background of vanity against which 
they stand with their counterparts of weakness, discouragement, 
depression and despair. 

Evidently, the process would be useful only when along with 
the growth of the power of observation there grows also the 
will towards progress and perfection. This will is to be instilled 
into the child as soon as he is capable of having one, that is to 
say, at a much younger age than usually believed. 

There are different methods according to differing cases 
for awakening this will to surmount and conquer: on certain 
individuals it is rational arguments that are effective, for others 
sentiment and good will are to be brought into play, in others 
again it is the sense of dignity and self-respect; for all, however, 
it is the example shown constantly arxl sincerely that is the 
most powerful means. 

Once the resolution is hrmly established, there is nothing 
more to do than to proceed with strictness and persistence, never 
to accept defeat as final. If you are to avoid all weakening and 
withdrawing, there is one important point you must know and 
never forget; the will can be cultivated and developed even like ' 
the muscle by methodical and progressive exercises. You must 
not shrink from demanding of your will the maximum effort even 
for a thing that appears to be of no importance: for it is by effort 
that capacity grows, acquiring little by little the power to apply 
itself even to the most difficult things. What you have decided 
to do, you must do, come what may, even if you have to b^gin 
your attempt over ahd over again any number of .times.' Your 
will will be strengthened by the effort and in the end you will 
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tance, car c’est par Teffort que sa capacity croit e( qu’elle acquiert 
peu k peu le pouvoir de s’appliquer m^me aux choses les pli:^ 
difficiles. Ge que vous avez decide de faire, il faut le faire, coiite 
que coute, meme si pour cela, il faut recommencer votre effort 
un grand nombre de fois. Votre volonte se fortifiera par Teffort 
et il ne vous restera plus qu’a choisir avec discernement le but 
auquel vous I’appliquercz. 

Nous rcsumerons ainsi: acquerir la complete connaissance 
de son caract^re, puis le controle de ses mouvements pour aboutir 
a une parfaite maitrise et a la translbrmatipn des ^l^ments qui 
doivent etre transformes. 

Mainlenant tout va dependre de I’ideal pour I’accomplisse- 
ment duquel sera fait I’effort de maitrise et de transformation. 
De la valeur de I’ideal dependra la valeur de I’effort et de son 
resultat. G’est le sujet que sera traite la prochaine fois dans 
I’dducation mentale. 
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have nothing nlbre to do than to choose with a clear vision the 
“goal to which you will apply it. 

To recapitulate in brief: one must gain a full knowledge of 
one’s character and then gain control over one’s movements so 
that one may achieve perfect mastery and transformation of all 
the elements that have to be transformed. 

Now, all will depend upon the ideal which the effort for 
mastery and transformation seeks to achieve. The va|ue of the 
effort and its result will depend upon the value of the ideal. This 
is the subject we shall deal with next in connection with mental 
education. 
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Report on the Quarter 

pames competitions were continued into this quarter 
and on the 1st May we had our Prize Distribution foi all 
the tournaments we had had duiing the last six months. 

The Basket Ball and Volley Ball tournaments were com¬ 
pleted and in the former, as anticipated, the play improved as 
the league progressed. In Volley Ball a fairly good standard is 
being maintained in spite of very little practice. Visiting teams 
of good repute are given a tough time. 

In Tennis also we measured our play against a local club 
and had a very encouraging success by winning all the matches. 
• We publish in this number some more action pictures of the 
games tournahients and also of the Prize Distribution. It will 
be noted that in the picture showing the Prizes before distri¬ 
bution there is a map in the background, l^his is a map done 
in bas relief in green on the wall of our pla^round with the 
Mother’s symbol in the centre. The geograjghical contours of 
the map indicate that spiritual entity which is India. 

As we had already explained in the previous issue, we 
have now a new sports ground which will be available for ath¬ 
letics, football, hockey, cricket and swimming. For the present 
we have concentrated on getting it ready for Athletics as that 
is next on our schedule. We have prepared a 400 meter oval 
cinder tcack, details of which we shall give in our next number. 
Provision fpr all other athletic events has been made on this 
ground. 

It is intended to construct a swimming pool of standard 
size, 25 meters by 15 meters, with regulation diving platforms 
an(\ racing lanes and with arrangements for water polo. In 
addition there will be a children’s pool witlf a water chute. This 
new sports ground witfi the swimming pools is the start of our 
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T £S championnats sportifs se sont poursuivis peiAiant ce 
trimestre ct le 1“- Mai cut lieu la Distribution des Prix 
pour tous les championnats des derniers six mois. 

Les championnats de Basket Ball et de Volley Ball se ter- 
min^rcnt et, pour le Basket Ball, on constata une amelioration du 
jeu au fur et k mesure que les ^preuves se deroulaient, ainsi 
qu’il avait ete prevu. Nos equipes de Volley Ball maintiennent 
un niveau assez dlev^ malgre leur manque de pratique. Des 
equipes de bonne reputation, en visite, eurent une chaude 
reception. 

Au Tennis dussi nous avons eu une rencontre avec un Club 
local et nous avons gagne t6us les matchs, ce qui est un succ^s 
tr^s encourageant. 

Nous publions/dans ce num^ro d’autres photos des cham- 
Monnats sportifs et aussi de la Distribution des Prix. Sur Timage 
montrant les prix» avant la distribution, on remarquera unc 
carte a l’arri6re-plan. Cette carte est tracee en bas relief, en 
vert sur fond argent, sur le mur de notre terrain de jeu, avec le 
symbole de la M^re en son centre. Le contour g^graphique 
de la carte ddimite I’entit^ spirituelle qu*est ITnde. 

Comme nous Tavons dit dans notre dernier numero, nous 
poss^dons maintenant un nouveau terrain de sport qui servira 
pour Pathl^tisme, Je football, \c hockey, le cricket et la natation. 
Pour le moment nous nous sommes attaches k le metire en. itat 
pour Tathletisme, qui vient imm^iatement sur notr^ programme. 
Nous avons prepar^ pour les courses une piste ovale de 400 
metres cn machefer, sur laquelle nous donnerons des details 
dans notre prochaip Qum^ro. Des emplacements pour toutes*les 
autres ^preuves d’athl^dsme ont aussi it6 pr^pards sur ce terrain. 

Nous avons I’intention de construire une piscine aux 
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new scheme for the Sri Aurobindo Memorial Utiivcrsity Centre, 
details of which we give below. 

“One of the most recent forms under wl^ich Sri Aurobindo 
conceived of the development of his work w#is to establish at 
Pondicherry an International University centre open to students 
from all over the world. 

It is considered that the most fitting memorial to his name 
would be to found this University now so as to give concrete expres¬ 
sion of the fact that his work continues with unabated vigour." 

It was with these words that the scheme of the Sri 
Aurobindo University Centre was introduced to the world. The 
response was immediate and enthusiastic. From all over the world 
came offers of help and it was not long before a provisional 
committee was formed to canalise these offers. 

It was then decided to hold a convention here at Pondicherry 
bn the 24th and 25th April to decide ways and means of raising 
the necessary funds and of launching the scheme. 

This convention was attended by delegates from all over 
the world. It was held in a marquee which^we had erected on 
our Terrain de Tennis, on the sea front. * 

The Mother openfcd the convention with these memorable 
w'ords: 

“Srj Aurobindo is present in our midst, and with all the 
power of his creative genius he presides over the formation of 
the University Centre which for years he considered as one of 
thfe best means of preparing the future humanity to receive the 
supranibental light that will transform the elite *bf today into a 
new race manifesting upon earth th% new light and force and life. 

In his name I open today this convention meeting here with 
the purpose of realising one of his most cherished ideals.” 

■ This convention was a great success. We publish in this 
number some photographs of the convention and of the delegates 
who attended it. 
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dimensions reglerhentaires de 25 x 15 metres, avec les plateforme: 
vbulues pour les plongeons, les bandes pour les courses et le: 
arrangements pour le water polo. £n plus, il y aura un emplace¬ 
ment reserve aux onfants avec un toboggan. Ce nouveau terrain 
de sport avec la piscine marque le debut d’exdcution de notrc 
plan du Centre Universitaire Sri Aurobindo, dont voici quelques 
details: 

I 

“Une des formes les plus recentes sous lesquelles Sri Auro¬ 
bindo envisageait le .developpement de son oeuvre etait d’etablii 
—a Pondichery un Centre Universitaire ouvert aux ^tudiants du 
monde entier.” 

“Nous considerons que le meilleur moyen'de comm^morer 
son nom est de fonder cette Universite main tenant, de fa 9 on a 
donner une expression concrete au fait que son oeuvre continue 
avec une rigueur non diminuee.” 


C’est avec ces mots que le Centre Universitaire Sri Aurobindo 
a ete presente au monde. La reponse fut immediate et enthou- 
siaste. De tons les coins du monde vinrent des offres d’aide et 


un 


comite provisoije fut fonde pour recevoir et canaliser ces 
^res. 

^ II fut alors decide de tenir, ici meme ^ Pondichery, une Con¬ 
vention, les 24 et 25 Avril 1951, pour decider des moyens de 
lever les fonds nccessaires et de lancer le projet. 

A cette Convention assisterent des delegues de difjerentes 
parties du monde. Elle prit place sous une grande tente elevee 
sur notre terrain de tennis, au bord de la mer. 

La Mfere ouvrit la Convention avec ces paroles m^morableS: 


“Sri Aurobindo est present parmi nous. C’est avec la 
puissance de son genie createur qu’il preside i la formation du 
Centre Universitaire qu’il considerait comme un des meilleurs 
moyens de preparer I’humanite future a recevoir la lumi^re 
supramentale qui transfbrmera I’^lite d’aujourd’hui en une race 
nouvelle manifestant sur terre la lumi^rp, la force et la vie 
nouvelles. 
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There are some other photographs in this number which 
require more detailed explanation than that given in the Notes. 
One is about the first crop of potatoes. We had been trying for 
years to grow potatoes here but both the soS and climate were 
found uusuitablc. Attempts were continued htowever, with final 
success and the first crop of succulent new potatoes is a tribute 
to the patience and perseverance of our gardeners. 

Andlher interesting photograph is of the little children at 
their short French dictation. The little ones have their special 
French lessons from the Mother thrice a week—al fresco—in 
their own play yard. We have published pictures of them 
choosing their next lesson and of having their short dictation 
comprising one short sentence which they write crouching on 
all fours on the floor. 

There was one event during this quarter wnich is very dear 
to all of us. It had been our practice on the Darshan day of the 
^ 24th April for all the members of the J.S.A.S.A. in uniform and 
in formation, to march past Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, to 
salute them and pay our homage as a group. It was something 
we all looked forward to the whole year. 

This time the programme was naturgf'lv rather different. 
We lined up in uniform and in formation on the street outsid** 
the Mother’s balcony and at 7.00 a.m. the Mother appeared 
and we gave her our salute. We then marched into the Ashram 
and formed a square around the Samadhi-r-the resting place of 
the body of our Master. The Mother joined us and we gave 
our salute to Sri Aurobindo and our Mother in a complete and 
enthralling silence. 

It was indeed an extraordinary experience to all who were 
present nncluding a number of visitors and guests. Even the 
whisper of the leaves in the Service tree above was stilled and 
in that quiet silence His sweet Presence filled the air, living and 
vivid and powerful as ever before, filling ^our hearts with joy 
and giving us the assurance that we are marching on to Victory. 
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“C*est donc^en son nom que je declare ouverte aujourd’hui 
cette convention, reunie en ce lieu dans le but de r^aliser un 
de ses projets les plus chers.” 

La Convcntidh fut un grand succes. Nous donnons plus 
loin des photograJ)hies des seances et des d^l^gues. 

II y a dans ce numero quelques autres photographies qui 
demandent des explications plus detaillees que les l^gendes. 
L’une concerne notre premiere r^colte de pommes Se terre. 
Depuis des annees nous essayons de faire pousser ici des pommes 
e terre, mais le terrain et surtout le climat sont defavorables. 
Les essais furent pourtant continues, et le succes vint a la fin; 
unc premiere rtolte de pommes de terre nouvelles succulentes 
constitue un tribut a la patience ct la perseverance de nos 
jardiniers. 

D’autres photos intcrcssantes sont celles des petits enfants 
a Icur courte dictee de fran^ais. Ces petits regoivent de la M^re 
une legon speciale de frangais trois fois par semaine, en plein, 
air, dans leur caur de jeu. Nos photos les montrent en train de 
choisir leur prochaine leQon et ecrivant accroupis sur le sol leur 
courte dictee, qui consiste en une seule phrase. 

Pendant ce pjlEnestre eut lieu un evenement qui nous est 
tous tres cher. G’etait devenu une habityde, le jour du Darshan 
du 24 Avril, que tous les membres de la J.S.A.S.A. defilent en 
uniforme et en formation devant Sri Aurobindo et la Mere, les 
saluent et leur presentent ainsi leur hommage en groupe. Nous 
attendions I’evenemcnt pendant toute I’annee. • 

Cette fois-ci le programme fut naturellement assez diffi^rent. 
Nous nous sommes r^unis en uniforme ct en formation, d^ns 
la rue que surpjpmbe le balcon de la Mere; a 7 h du matin la 
Merc y parut et.noiis lui d^nnames notre salut. Ensuite nous 
sommesf]entres a 1’Ashram et*avons form^ le carrc autour du 
Samadhi—le lieu de repos dii corps de notre Mature. La M^re 
nous rejoignit et novs offrimes notre hommage a Sri Aurobindo 
et k la M^re en une dizaine de minutes d’un silence complet et 
impressionnant, • . * , 

Ce fut en verite une experience e^Ctraordinaire pour tous 
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ceux qui etaient presents, y compris un certaiq nombre de visi- 
teurs et d’invites. Meme le murmure des feuilles de I’arbre qui 
ombrage I’endroit etait suspendu et dans le tranquille silence 
Sa Presence remplit Pair, vivante et puissante comme jamais 
auparavant, inondant nos coeurs de joie et nous assurant que 
nous marchons vers la Victoire. 
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lVor<h of the Master 



Words of the Maf er 

i, 

THE SUPERMIND 

'^HERE are three layers of the Supermind corresponding to 
three activities of the intuitive mind: , 

(1) Interpretative Supermind. ' 

First is what I call Interpretative Supermind, corresponding 

to Intuition. I call it interpretative, because what is a possibility 
on the mental plane becomes a potentiality on the supramental 
plane and the Interpretative puts all the potentiality before you. 
It shows the root cause of events that may become true on the 
physical plane. When Intuition is changed into its supramental 
value, it becomes Interpretative Supermind. 

(2) Representative Supermind. , 

Next comes what I call the Representative Supermind. It 
represents the actual movements of potentialities and shows 
what is in operation. When Inspiration is chaijged into its supra- 
mcntal value, then it becomes this Representative Supermind. 
Even this is not the highest. There you know certain potentialities 
in thought and action working and you can in many cases say 
what would happen or how a certain thing happened if it does. 

(3) Imperative Supermind. 

There is the Imperative Supermind which corresponds 
to revelation. That is always true. Nothing can stand against it. 
It is knowledge fulfilling itself by its own inherent power. 
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LE SUPRAMENTAL 

TL y a trois plans du (supramental correspondant eux trois 
l"*" activites du mental intuitif. 

C 1. Le supram^ntal interpretatif. 

D’abord est ce que j’appcUe le supramental interpretatif, 
correspondant a I’intuition. Je le nomme interpretatif parce que 
ce *qui est une possibiUte sur le plan mental devient une potentialite 
sur le plan supramental; et Tinterpretatif place devant vous toutes 
ces potentialites. 11 montre la cause premiere des evenements qui 
peuvent devenir vrais sur le plan physique. Quand I’intuition 
est transformee en sa valeur supramentale, elle devient le supra* 
mental interpretatif. , 

2. Le supramental representatif. 

Puis, vient ce que j’appelle le supramental representatif. 11 
represente les mouyements reels des potentiahtes et montre ce qui 
e<t en operation. Quand ^inspiration est transformee en sa valeur 
supramentale, elle devient ce supramental representatif. Mais 
meme ce plan n’est pas le plus eieve. vous connaissez certaines 
potentialites k Tceuvre dans la pensee et dans Taction, et dans bien 
des cas, vous pouve/ dire ce qui arrivera ou, si une certaine chose 
se produit, comment elle est arrivee. 

3. Le supramental imperatif. 

II y a le su|}ramental imperatif correspondant a la revelation. 
Gela est toujourS la verite. Rien ne pent s’y opposer. G’est la con- 
naissance s’accomplissant efle-meme par son prople pouvoir 
inherent. 
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^ PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY is the science of consciousn/ss and its states 
^ and operations in Nature and, if that a\n be glimpsed or 
experienced, its states and operations beyond^ what we know as 
Nature. 

It is not enough to observe and know the movements of our 
surface Nature and the superficial nature of other living creatures, 
just as it is not enough for Science to observe and know as electri¬ 
city only the movements of lightning in the clouds or for the 
astronomer to observe and know only thpse movements andl 
properties of the stars that are visible to the unaided eye. Here 
as there a whole world of occult phenomena have to be laid 
bare and brought under control before the psychologist can 
hope to be master of his province. 

Our observable consciousness, that which we call ourselves, 
is only the little visible part of our being. It is a small field below 
which are depths and farther depths and widths and ever wider 
Widths which support and supply it but to which it has no visible 
access. All that is our self, our being; what we see at the top 
is only our ego and its visible nature. 

Even the movements of this little surface nature cannot be 
understood nor its true law discovered until we know all th?.t 
is below or behind arid supplies it—and know too all that is 
around it and above. 

For below this conscient nature is the.vast Inconscient out 
of which we come. The Inconscient is grieater, deeper, more 
original, more potent to shape and govern what we are and do 
than our little derivative conscient nature. Inconscient to us, 
to' our surface view, but not inconscient in itsel'r or to itself, it 
is a sovereign guide, worker, determinant, creatbr. Not to know 
it is not tb know our nether origins and the origin of the mc»t 
part of what we are and do. And the Inconscient is not all. 

For behind our little frontal ego and nature is a whole 
subliminal kingdom of inner consciousness' with many planes 
and provinces. There are in that kingdom^ many powers, move¬ 
ments, personalities w.hich are part of ourselves and help to 
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LA VSYCHOLOOIE 


L a psychologie^t la science de la conscience, de ses ^tats 
et de ses op^^tions dans la Nature, et, s’il est possible de les 
apercevoir et de lesf iSprouver, de ses dtats et de ses operations au 
del& de ce que nous connaissons comme Nature. 

II ne suffit pas d’observer et de connattre les mouvements de 
notre nature ext^rieure et der la nature superficielle des autres 
creatures vivantes, de meme qu’il ne suffit pas pour fa science 
^’observer et de connaitre de Teiectricite seulement les mouve¬ 
ments de redair dans les nuages, ou pour I’astronome d’observer 
et de connaitre seulement les mouvements et les proprietes des 
efoiles qui sont visibles a I’ceil nu. 

Ici comme la tout un monde de phenomenes occultes doit 
etre mis k nu et place sous controle avant que le psychologue 
ne puisse esp^rer ^tre le maitre de sa province. 

Notre conscience observable, ce que nous appelons nous- 
m6mes, n’est que la petite partie visible de notre etre. G’est un, 
champ etroit au,dessous duquel sont des profondeurs et de plus 
lointaines profondeurs, des etendues et de toujours plus vastes 
ctendues qui le soutiennent et I’alimentent mais auxquelles il 
n’a aucun acces visible. Tout cela est nous-memes, notre ^tre; 
C9 que nous voyons a la surface est seulement notre ego et sa 
nature visible. , 

Mdme les mouvements de cette petite nature superficielle 
ne peuvent etre compris, ni sa vraie loi decouverte, jusqu’4 ce 
que nous sachions tout ce qui est au dessous ou derri^re elle et 
I’alimente, et que nous sachions aussi tout ce qui est autour et 
au dessus d’elle^. , 

Gar au dessous de la nature consciente est le vaste incon- 
scient d’oh nous jsortons. Pqpr fa^onner et gouverner ce que 
nous sommes et faisons, I’inconscient est plus grand, plus profond, 
plus proche de I’origine, plus puissant que notre .petite nature 
consciente d^rivee. Inconscient pour nous et notre vision de 
surface, mais non inconscient en lui-meme ni pour lui-m€me, 
c’est un guide souver^n qui ceuvre, determine et cr^, Nef>as/ 
le connaitre, c’est ne pas- connaitre nos origines d’en bas, 
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form our little surface personality and its powers and move¬ 
ments. This inner self, these inner persons V^e do not know, 
but they know us and observe and dictam our speech, our 
thoughts, feelings, doings even more direct^ than the Incon- 
scient below us. * 

Around us too is a circumconscient Universal of which we 
are a portion. This circumconscience is pouring its forces, sug¬ 
gestions, stimulus, compulsions into us at every'moment of our 
existence. 

Around us is a universal Mind of which our mind is 
formation and our thoughts, feelings, will,«-impulses are conti¬ 
nually little more than a personally modified reception and 
transcription of its thought-waves, its force-currents, its foam "of 
emotion and sensation, its billows of impulse. 

Around us is a permanent universal Life of which our petty 
flow of life-formation that begins and ceases is only a small 
dynamic wave. 


EVOLUTION 

I 

P VOLUTION is the one eternal dynamic law and hidden 
process of the earth-nature. , 

An evolution of the instruments of the spint in a medium of 
Matter is the whole fundamental significance of the values of the 
earth-existence. All its other laws are its values of operation and 
process; tliis spiritual evolution is its own pervading secret sense. 

The history of the earth is first an evolurfon of organised 
forms bV the working of materiz^l forces. . 

There follows on this initial stage an evolution of life in the 
form and an organisation of a hierarchy of living forms by the 
working of the liberated life-forces. The next step is an evolu¬ 
tion of mind in living bodies and an organisation of more and 
m&re conscious lives by the process of djcveloping mind-forces. 
But this is not the end; for there are higher powers of conscious- 
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forigine de la plus graAde pattie de ce que nous sommes et 
faisons. Et Pincoiucient n*est pas tout. 

Car derri^rcVotrc petit ego et notre nature de fagade se 
trouve tout un ro^ume subliminal de conscience interne avec 
beaucoup de plans et de provinces. Dans ce royaume il y a 
beaucoup de pouVoirs, de mouvements, de personnalit^ qui 
font partie de nous-memes et contribuent k former notre petite 
personnalit^ de surface, ses pouvoirs et ses mouvements. Nous 
ne connaissons pas ce moi interne, ces personnes interAes, mais 
|lles nous connaissent, elles observent et dictent nos paroles, 
nos pensees, nos sentiments et nos actions meme plus directement 
que rinconscient au-dcssous de nous. 

* Autour de nous aussi cst une circonfcrence de conscience 
universelle dont nous sommes une portion. Cette conscience 
circonferentielle deverse en nous, a chaque moment de notre 
existence, ses forces, ses suggestions, ses incitations, ses con- 
traintes. 

Autour de nous est un mental universel dont notre mental 

• 

est une formation; et constammcnt nos pensea, nos sentiments, 
notre volonte, nos impulsions sont a peine plus que la reception 
et la transcription personnellement modifiees, de ses ondes de 
pensee, ses courants.de force, son ecume d’emotions et de sensa¬ 
tions, ses vagues d’impulsions. ^ 

Autour de noys est une vie universelle permanente dont 
le flux mesquin de notre formation de vie, qui commence et qui 
cesse, n’est qu’une petite ondulation dynamique. 


EVOLUTION 

.1 

T ’EVOLUTION cst I’unique eternelle loi dynamique et le 
^ precede cach^ de la Nature terrestre. 

Une evolution d& instruments de I’esprit dans un milieu de 
mati^re est toute la signification fondamentale des valeurs de 
I’existence terrestre. Toutes ses autres lois sont ses valeurs d’op^ra- 
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ness beyond mind which await their *cum and must have theh* 
act in the great play, their part of the crea^ve Lila. 

Matter, the medium of all this evoljiition, is seemingly 
inconscient and inanimate; but it appears to us so only because 
we are unable to sense consciousness outside a certain limited 
range, a fixed scale or gamut to which we have access. Below 
us there are lower ranges to which we are insensible and these 
we call subconscience or inconscience. Above us are higher 
ranges which are, to our inferior nature, an unseizable supej^- 
conscience. 

The difficulty of Matter is not an absolute inconscience^ but 
an obscured consciousness limited by its own movement— 
vaguely, dumbly, blindly self-aware, not really responsive to 
anything outside its own form and forces. At its worst it can 
be called not so much inconscience as nescience. The awakening 
of a greater and yet greater consciousness in this Nescience is 
the miracle of the universe of Matter. 

This nescience of Matter is a veiled, an involved or som- 

^ ^ I 

nambulist consciousness which contains all the latent powers of 
the Spirit. In every particle, atom, molecule, cell of Matter 
there lives hidden and works unknown al] the omniscience of 
the Eternal and all the omnipotence of the Infinite. 

The evolution of forms and powers by which Matter will 
become more and more conscious until passing beyond form 
and life and mind it becomes aware, with the supernal awareness, 
of the eternal and infinite Spirit in his own highest ranges, this 
is the meaning of earth-existence. The slow self-manifesting birth 
of God in Matter is the purpose of the terrestrial Lila. 

p 

Matter is at once a force and^a substance. ‘ Matter is original 
being. Brahman, made concrete in atomic division. Matter is 
original substance-force, Brahman-Shakti, made active in an 
obscure involution of the Spirit’s powers in a self-forgetful ne¬ 
science. Matter-force casts matter-substance, material Shakti . 
casts Matter Brahman into form expr^sive of its own most 
characteristic poweis^ When that has been done, the physical 
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don et de m^thode; revolution spirituelle est son propre sens 
secret, penetrant i^ut. 

L*histoire de la terre est 4’abord revolution de formes 
organis^es par la piise en oeuvre des forces materidles. 

A cettc ctape initiale succfede une evolution de la vie dans 
la forme et une organisation hierarchique de formes vivantes par 
la raise en oeuvre des forces de vie liberees. L’^tape suivante est 
une Evolution du mental dans des corps vivants, et I’organisadon 
Ac vies de plus en plus conscientes a I’aide du d6veloppement des 
forces mentales. Mafs ceci n’est pas la fin; car il y a des pouvoirs 
de conscience sup^rieiirs au dela du mental qui attendent leur 
tour et doivent jouer leur role dans le grand jeu, prendre leur part 
de la Lili creatrice. 

La matiere, milieu de toute cette evolution, semble incon- 
sciente et inanimee; mais elle nous parait ainsi seulement parce 
que nous sommes incapables de percevoir la conscience en. 
dehors d’une certaine zone limitee, d’une echelle fixe ou d’une 
gamme a laquelle nous avons acc^s. Au dessous de nous il y a des 
zones inf^rieures auxquelles nous sommes insensibles et que nous 
a^elons subconscibnee ou inconscience. Au dessus de nous, 
il y a des zones superieures qui sont, pour notre nature inferieure, 
une supraconscien(% insaisissable. 

La difficulte de la matiere n’est pas une inconscience absolue, 
mais une conscience obscurcie, limitee par son propre mouvement, 
dans une conscience de soi vague, muette et aveugle, sans r^ponse 
reelle k quoi que ce soit en dehors de ses propres formes et forces. 
Au pire elle pettt 6tre appel^e non pas tant inconscience que ne¬ 
science. L’^veil (i’une conscience de plus en plus grande dans cette 
nescience, est le miracle de IHinivers materiel. , 

* Cette nescience de la matiere est une conscience voil6e, inte- 
riorisee, somnambulique, qui contient tous les pouvoirs latents de 
Tesprit. Dans chaque particule, chaque atome, chaque molecule, 
chaque cellule de la matibre toute I’omniscience de I’^temel et 
toute l*on)nipotence dt l*infiqi vivent cach^es et ceuvrent incon- ' 
^nues, 
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world is ready for the splendid intrusion of conscious Life into 
the force-driven inertia of material substanc^ 

Matter is not the only force, nor the c/ily substance. For 
Life and Mind and what is beyond Mind are also forces that 
are substances, but of another kind and degree. Spirit is the 
original force-substance; all these others are kinds and derivations 
of the force of Spirit, degrees and modifications of the substance 
of Spirit. Matter too is nothing but a power and degree of the 
Spirit; Matter too is substance of the Eternal. 

The Matter that we see and sense is only an outermosC 
sheath and crating; behind it are other subtler degrees of physical 
substance which are less dense with the atomic nescience, and 
it is easier for life, mind and other powers to enter into them 
and operate. If the finer invisible physical layers or couches did 
not exist supporting this gross visible physical world, that world 
could not abide; for then the fine operations of transmission 
between Spirit and Matter could not be executed at all and it is 
these that render the grosser visible operations possible. The 
evolution would be impossible; life and mind ai^id beyond-mind 
would be unable to manifest in the material universe. 

There is not only this material plane of being that we see, 
there is a physical life-plane proper to the vital physical operation 
of Nature. There is a physical mind-plane proper to a mental 
physical operation of Nature. There is a physical supermind 
plane proper to the supramental physical operation of Nature. 
There is too a plane of physical-spirit power or infinite physical 
Being-Consciousness-Force-Bliss proper to the spiritual physical 
operations of Nature. It is only when we have discovered and 
separated these planes of Nature and of our phyfical being and 
analysed .the synthesis of their contributions to, the whole play 
that we sha^l discover how the evolution of vital, mental and 
spiritual consciousness became possible in inconscient Matter. 

But there is more; for beyond these many couches of the 
physical existence are other supra-physical degrees, many, layers 
of Life, many layers of Mind, planes of Supermind, of Bliss, of 
Consciousness-Force and of infinite Being on which the physical 
existence depends for its origination and its continuance. It i^ tho 
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Lf^olution de formes et de pouvoirs par lesquels la mati^re 
de^endra de plus^n plus consciente, jusqu’^ ce que, passant au 
deUi de la forme, la vie et de la pens^e, elle pergoive, par un 
^vcil supreme, I’esprit infini et 6ternel dans ses propres regions 
sup^rieures; tel est.fe sens de I’existence terrestre. La lente nais- 
sance du Soi Divin se manifestant dans la mati^re est le but de la 
Lil& terrestre. 

La mati^re est a la fois force et substance. La mati^re est 
l*(&tre originel, Brahman, rendu concret par la division atomique. 
La mati^re est la ^bstance-force originelle, Brahman>Shakti, 
repdue active par une obscure involution des pouvoirs de Tesprit 
dans une nescience oublieuse de soi. La mati6re-force moule la 
matiere-substance, la shakii materiellc moule le Brahman-Ma- 
tiire cn formes exprcssives de ses pouvoirs les plus caract^ris- 
tiques. Quand cela est fait, le monde physique est pr€t pour 
I’intrusion splendide de la vie consciente dans I’inertie de la 
substance mat^rielle actionnee par la force. 

La mati^re n’est pas la seule force, ni la seufe substance. 
Gar la vie et le mental et ce qui est au del^ du mental, sont aussi 
des forces qui sont des substances, mais d’un autre genre et d’un 
autre degre. L’esprit est la force-substance originelle; toutes les 
auCres sont des esp^ces et des d^rivees de lA force de I’esprit, des 
degres et des modiheations de la substance de Tesprit. La mati^re 
aussi n’est rien d*autre qii’un pouvoir et un degre de Tesprit; 
la madi^re aussi est substance de rEternel. 

La mati^re que nous voyons et sentons n’est que la gaine et 
Tenveloppe la plus extdrieure; derridre elle sont d’autres degr« 
plus subtils de la substance physique qui sont moins charges de 
nescience atomiqqe, et il est plus facile pour la vie, le mental et 
1 m autres pouvoirs,* d’entrer eti eux et d’y agir. Si lea couches 
physiques invisibles plus subtiles n’existaient pas pour soutenir le 
monde physique visible grossier, ce monde ne pourfait pas sub¬ 
sister; car alors les operations delicates de transmission entre I’es- 
prit et la mad^re ne pourraient pas du tout Stre execute^, 
et ce sont elles qui rendent possibles les op^radons visibles 
plus grossi^res, L’evolution serait impossible; la vie, le mental 
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higher planes that constantly unfold unseen energies which have 
raised its evolution from the obscurity in which it began to the 
splendour of a light of consciousness to whicm the highest human 
mind shall only be the feeble glimmer of a glow-worm fire before 
the sun in its flaming glories. 

This is the stupendous hierarchy of the grades of conscious¬ 
ness between the darkest Matter and the most luminous Spirit. 
Consciousness in Matter has to go on climbing to the very top of 
the scries and return with all it has to give us before the evolution 
can utterly fulfil its purpose. ^ 

Matter, Life, Mind, Supermind or Gnosis, and beyond these 
the quadruple power of a supreme Being-Consciousness-Force- 
Bliss: these are the grades of the evolutionary aiscent from In¬ 
conscience to the Superconscience. 

Life does not wholly come into the earth from outside it; its 
principle is there always in material things. But, imprisoned in the 
• apparent inanimate inertia of Matter, it is bound by its movements 
and unable to' manifest its own independent or dominant existence. 

Life is there in the earth, rock, metal, gas, atom, electron 
and the other more subtle yet undiscovered forces and particles 
that constitute material energy and form. It ‘is in everything, but 
at first a hardly deteertable presence, organised only to support 
secretly material energies, processes, formations and transforma¬ 
tions; it is there as an involved power for the building and ex¬ 
pression of form of Matter, not for the expression of Life. It is not 
in possession of itself, not self-conscious in the form, not pushed 
towards self-manifestation; a helpless tool and instrument, not 
aTree agent, it is a servant of Matter and a slave of the Form, not 
the ma^er of the house. 

But above the material world there is a-plane of dominant 
Life that presses down upon this material universe and seeks to 
pour into it whatever it can of its own types, powers, forces, im¬ 
pulsions, manifesting creative godheads. When in the material 
world form is ready, the Gods and the Life-Daemons of this higher 
plane are attracted to put their creative touch upon Matter. 
Then there comes a rapid and sudden efflorescence of life; the 
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et Tau-del^ du mental* seraient incapables de se manifester 
dans Tunivers materiel. 

11 n’y a pasry seulement le plan d’etre materiel que nous 
voyonSy il y a un plan de vie physique propre aux operations 
vitales physiques dh la nature. II y a un plan mental physique 
propre aux operations mcntales physiques de la nature. II y a 
un plan supramental physique propre aux operations supramen- 
talcs physiques de la nature. II y a aussi un plan dii pouvoir phy¬ 
sique de I’esprit ou de retre-consciencc-force-felicite physique 
fnfini, propre aux operations physiques spirituelles de la 
nature. C’est seulement quand nous avons dtouvert et separe 
ces plans de la nature et dc notre etre physique, et quand nous 
avqns analyse la synthese de leurs contributions a I’ensemble du 
jcu, que nous decouvrons comment revolution de la conscience 
vitale, mentale ct spirit;uelle devint possible dans la matiere 
inconsciente. 

Mais il y a davantage; car au dela de ces nombreuses couches 
d’existence physique, sont d’autres degres supraphysiques, beau-, 
coup de plans d^ vie, beaucoup de plans du mental, de plans du 
supramental, dc la felicite, dc la force-conscience et de I’etre 
inhni, desquels Texistence physique depend pour sa creation et 
sa continuation. C« sont ces plans superieurs qui emanent cons- 
tafhment les energies invisibles a I’aide* dcsquelles revolution 
s’elevc hors de robscurite dans laquelle elle commen^a jusqu’a 
la splendeur d’une lumi^rc de conscience aupres de laquelle le 
mental humain le plus cleve ne sera que la faible lueur du ver 
luisant devant la gloire flamboyante du soleil. 

Ceci est la hierarchic prodigieuse des degres de conscience 
entre la plus %ombre matiere et le plus lumineux esprit. Ua 
conscience dans la matiere doit continuer son escalade de toute 
la serie jusqu’a son sommet ukime, pour s’en retoume^vers nous 
aveg tout ce qu’elle a a donner, avant que revolution puisse 
accomplir pleinement son but. • 

La matiere, la vie, le mental, le supramental ou gnose, et 
au del4 d’eux le quadruple pouvoir du supreme £tre-conscienbe^ ' 

force-felicite; tels sont les degres de I’ascehsion evolutive depuis 

# 
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plant, the animalcule, the insect, the' animal appear. A life- 
soul and a life-force with its many and always more complex 
movements arc manifested in what seemed to be inert and 
inanimate substance. Life-souls, life-minds, ^animal existences 
are born and evolve; a new world appears th'at is born and con¬ 
tained in this world of Matter and yet surpasses it in 'its true 
dynamic nature. 


Involution of a supcrconscient Spirit in inconscient Matter 
is the secret of this visible and apparent world and the evolution 
of this Supcrconscient out of inconscient Nature is the keywprd 
of the earth’s riddle. Earth-life is the self-chosen habitation of 
a great Divinity and his aconic will is to change it from a blind 
prison into his splendid mansion and high heaven-reaching temple. 

The nature of the Divinity in the world is the immutable 
.stability, an eternal existence that puts on superficial mutable 
forms, the indivisible light of an infinite consciousness that 
breaks out into multiform detail and groping of knowledge, the 
illimitable movement of an omnipotent force that works out its 
marvels in self-imposed limits, the calm and ecstasy of an im¬ 
measurable Delight that creates waves and rhythms of the obt- 
ward-going and inward-drawing intensities oi its own all-pos¬ 
sessing and self-pO!5sessing bliss. This will be the nature of our 
own fourfold experience when it will work' in us in its unveiled 
nature; and if that manifestation had been from the beginning 
there would have been no problem of terrestrial existence. 

. But this Godhead here, whether within us px outside us in 
things and forces and creatures, started from ‘an involution in 
inconscient Nature and began by .the manifestation of its appa¬ 
rent opposites. In Non-existence, discontinuity and voider the 
appearance ©f a blind inconscient Force, in the creations of that 
Force a principle of difficult labour and suffering and pain: 
out of these opposites the Spirit in Matter has chosen to evolve 
its* might and light and infinity and beatitude. 
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rinconscience jusqu’k la supraconscience. 

Ce n*est pas la totality dc la vie qui pdn^tre la tcrre du 
dehors; son princi^e est toujours 1^ dans les choses mat^rielles. 
Mais, emprisonnee dans I’apparente inertie inanim^e de la 
mati^re, elle est lipe par les mouvements de celle-ci et incapable 
de manifester sa propre existence ind^pendante et dominante. 

La vie est la dans la terre, le roc, le metal, le gaz, I’atome, 
Telectron et dans les autres forces et particules plus sqbtiles et 
non encore decouvertes, qui constituent I’energie et la forme 
mat^rielles. Elle est en toute chose, mais au debut sa presence 
est k peine perceptible, organisce seulement pour soutcnir 
styrrctement les energies, les methodes, les formations et les 
transformations materielles; elle est li comme un pouvoir 
cache pour la construction et I’expression de la forme de la 
matiere, non pour I’expression de la vie. Elle n’cst pas en pos¬ 
session d’elle-meme, ni consciente d’elle-m^me dans la forme, 
ni poussee vers la manifestation de soi; elle est un outil, un instru¬ 
ment reduit a I’impuissance, non un agent libre; elle est une< 
servante de la matidre et urie esclave dc la forme, non la maitresse 
de la maison. 

Mais au dessus du mondc materiel, il y a un plan ou domine 
la vie, et qui exerc€ une pression sur cet univers materiel, pour 
y dcvereer tout ce qu’il peut de ses prftpres types, pouvoirs, 
forces, impulsions, • divinites creatrices se manifestant. Quand 
dans le monde materiel, la forme est prete, les dieux et les demons 
dc vie de ce plan sijperieur sont attires pour mettre leur em- 
preinte creatrice sur la matiere. Alors se produit une floraison 
de vie rapide et soudainc; la plante, I’animalcule, I’insecte, 
I’animal apparalssent. L’ame de la vie et la force de la vie ava: 
ses mouvements nombreux et toujours plus complexes, se mani- 
festent dans ce qGi semblaif auparavant fetre une substance 
inertt et inanim^e. Des 4mes de vie, des mentalit^s de vie, des 
exbtences animales naissent et se developpent; tin nouveau 
monde parait, ne. et contenu dans ce monde de la 
matiere, et pourtant le surpassant dans sa vraie nati^ 
dynamique. • 
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III 

Before there could be any evolution, the^e nnust needs be an 
involution of the Divine. Otherwise there would be not an 
evolution but a successive creation of things‘^i^iew, not contained 
in their antecedents, not their inevitable consequences or pro¬ 
cesses in a sequence, but arbitrarily willed or miraculously 
conceived by an inexplicable Chance, a stumbling fortunate 
Force or an external Creator. All that is to change. 

The long process of terrestiial formation and creation, 
the ambiguous miracle of life, the struggle of mind to appear 
and grow in an apparent vast Ignorance and to reign there,as 
interpreter and creator and master, the intimations of a greater 
something that passes beyond the finite marvel of Mind to the 
infinite marvels of the Spirit, are not a meaningless and fortuitous 
passing result of some cosmic Chance with its huge combination 
of coincidences; they are not the lucky play of some blind material 
“ Force. These things are and can be only because of something 
eternal and divine that concealed itself in energy and form 
of Matter. 

The secret of the terrestrial ev'olution is the slow and pro¬ 
gressive liberation of this latent indwelling spirit, the difficult 
appearance of Something or Someone already involved with'*all 
its potential forces in a first formal basis of supporting substance, 
its greater slowly emerging movements locked up in an initial 
expressive power of Matter. , 

Man the thinker and seeker could not be here if he were 
not an embodied portion of an all-conscious Infinite that is 
sbpcrconscient above him but lies also hidden imthe inconscicnce 
of the material universe. 

Matter is the apparent beginning of the evolution but it is 
not its end. The development of form is not the most important 
or the most‘significant part of the evolutionary process; it iS one 
sign of the thing that is being done, but it is not its essence, 
h^aterial form is only a support and means for the progressive 
manifestation of the Spirit. • 

If all were chance or play of inconscient or inconsequent 
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L’involution ^’un esprit supraconscient dans la matiere 
inconsciente, est le secret de ce monde visible et apparent; et 
revolution de ce supraconscient hors de la nature inconsciente, 
est la clef de I’enigme de la terre. La vie terrestre est I’habitation 
que s’cst choisie une grande Divinity, ct k travers les eons sa 
volonte est de la transformer d’une prison aveugle en une de- 
meure splendide, un temple s’elevant jusqu’au ciel. * 

• La nature de la Divinite dans le monde est immuable 
stabilite, existence eternelle revctant des formes superficielles et 
changeantes, lumiere indivisible d’une conscience infinie qui se 
morcellc en details multiformcs et en connaissances incertaines, 
mouvement illimite d’une force omnipotente qui elabore ses 
mcrveilles dans les limites qu’ellc s’impose a ellc-meme, 
calme extase d’uiie felicite sans mesure qui cree les vagues ct les 
rythmes de ses intensites se repandant et se retractant, avec sa 
propre beatitude en possession de tout ct se possedant clle-^ 
meme. Telle sers^la nature de notre propre experience quadruple 
quand elle agira en nous dans sa nature devoilee; et si cette 
manifestation avait pris place des le commencement, I’existcnce 
terrestre n’aurait pas ete un probl^me. 

^ Mais ici-bas cette Divinite, que ce scyt en nous ou hors de 
nous dans les cho§es, les forces et les creatures, partit d’une 
involution dans la nature inconsciente, et commen^a par la 
manifestation de ses contraires apparents. Dans la non existence, 
la discontinuite et le vide, I’apparition d’unc force aveugle et 
inconsciente; dans les creations de cette force, un principe de 
labeur difficile, ,de souffrance et de douleur. Hors de ces coq- 
traires, I’esprit dans la matiere a choisi de developper sa puissance 
et sa lumiere, son. infinite et.sa beatitude. 

• 

III 

Avant qu’il ne puisse y avoir une evolution, il doit 
n^cessairement y avoir, eu une involution du Divin. Autremeht, ' 
ce ne serait pas une evolution, mais une \:reation successive de 
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Force, there would be no reason why riian with all his imperfec* 
tions should not be the last word of this feat of unconscious 
intelligence or this haphazard miracle. It is ]^ecause the Divine 
Spirit is there and his manifestation, the meaning of the move¬ 
ment is that a new power must emerge in thw series that started 
from Matter. 

The material universe would be a waste of wonderful desert 
if Life had not appeared as the first index to some marvellous 
utility afid an ultimate profound and moving significance. But 
life too by itself would be a movement without sequence to its 
purposeful initiation or light to its own my'stery if in Life there 
were not concealed an interpretative or at least a seeking power of 
consciousness that could turn upon its powers and way to grasp 
and direct them towards their own realised issue. 

Because this infinite Spirit and eternal Divinity is here con¬ 
cealed in the process of material Nature, the evolution of a power 
beyond Mind is not only possible, but inevitable. If all were 
result of cosmic Chance there need be no necessity of its appear¬ 
ance, even as* there was no necessity for any enjbarrassing emer¬ 
gence of a stumbling and striving vital consciousness in the mecha¬ 
nical whirl of Matter. And if all were the works of a mechanical 
Force, then too mind need not have unexpectedly appeared as a 
superior mechanism labouring to deal with Nature’s grosser 
first machine and supermind would be still ^ore a superfluity 
and a luminous insolence. Or, if a limited experimenting external 
Creator were the inventor of this universe; there would be no 
reason why he should not stop short at mind, content with the 
ingenuity of his labour. But since the Divinity is involved here and 
is,emerging, it is inevitable that all his powers or degrees of power 
should emerge one after the other till the whole glory is embodied 

and visiBle. . 

* 

Sri Aurobindo 
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choses nouvelles, qui ne*seraient ni contenues dans leurs ante¬ 
cedents, ni la succession de leurs cons^uences et de leurs m^- 
thodes inevitables, mais arbitrairement voulues ou miraculeuse- 
ment con^ues par un hasard inexplicable, une force fortunee 
trebuchante, ou ud createur exterieur. Tout cela doit changer. 

Le long processus de la formation et de la creation terrestres, 
le miracle ambigu de la vie, la lutte du mental pour apparaitre 
et croitrc dans une vaste ignorance apparente, et pour y rdgncr 
en interpr^te, createur et maitre, les indications de'quelque 
\:hose de plus grand qui passe au dela de la merveille finie du 
mental vers les merveilles infinies de I’esprit, ne sont pas le 
resultat passager, fortuit et denue de sens d’un hasard avec son 
cnqrme combinaison de coincidences; ils ne sont pas le jeu 
fortune de quelque force aveugle materielle. Ces choses sont et 
ne peuvent etre qu’^i cause d’un principe ^ternel et divin qui 
s’est cache dans I’energie et la forme de la matiere. 

Le secret de revolution terrestre est la liberation lente et 
progressive de cet esprit latent et intime, Tapparition - difficile, 
de quelque chosf ou de quclqu’un deja contenu aVec toutes ses 
forces potentielles dans une premiere base formelle de substance 
d’appui, dont emergent lentement ses plus grands mouvements 
enfermes dans un*pouvoir initial et expressif de la matiere. 

^ L’homme, le penseur et le chercheusu ne pourrait pas €tre 
ici s’il n’dtait pas lyie portion incarnee d’un infini omniconscient 
qui est supraconscient au dessus de lui, mais qui se cache aussi 
dans 1’inconscience de I’univers materiel. 

La matiere est le commencement apparent de revolution, 
mais ce n’est pas sa hn. Le developpement de la forme n’est 
pas la partie le^ plus importante ou la plus significative du pro¬ 
cessus evolutif; il est le signe de la chose qui se fait mais il n’en 
cst pas I’essence. La forme materielle n’est que le support et le 
moyen de la manifestation progressive de I’esprit. 

Si tout etait hasard ou jeu d’une force inconsciente ou 
inconsequente, il n’y aurait pas de raison pour que I’homme, 
avec toutes ses imperfections, ne soit pas le dernier mot de ce 
haut fait d’intelligence inconsciente ou de ce miracle forthit. ' 
Farce que le divin esprit est 14 dans sa Manifestation, la signi- 
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fication clu mouvement est qu’un nouveau pouvoir doit ^merger 
dans la scrie partant de la mati^:re. 

L’univers materiel serait un surprenant ddsert inculte si la 
vie n’y tHait pas apparuc comme le premier indice de quelque 
utilite mcrvcilleusc ct d’une signification ifltime, profonde et 
emouvante. Mais la vie aussi en elle-m6me serait un mouvement 
flout Ic debut intcntionel n’aurait pas de suite ou qui n’aurait 
pas dc luraiere sur son propre myst^re, si dans la vie n’etait pas 
caclicc line puissance de conscience qui interprfete ou tout au 
moins rcchcrche et qui puisse sr retourner sur les pouvoii^ 
et le ehemin de la vie pour les saisir et les diriger vers leur propre 
terme realise. 

Parce que I’esprit infini, cternellc Divinite, est cache ici d^ns 
le processus dc la nature matcrielle, revolution d’un pouvoir au 
del^i du mental n’est pas seulemeiit possible, mais inevitable. 
Si tout etait le rdsultat d’un hasard cosmique, il n’y aurait eu 
aueune necessite a cette apparition, pas plus qu’il n’y aurait eu 
.aiicunc necessite a I’emergencc embarrassante dans le tourbillon 
mccanique dt la maticre, d’une conscience viWale qui trebuche 
et fait effort. Et si tout etait I’oeuvre d’une force mecanique, 
alors aussi le mental n’aurait pas cu besoin d’apparaitre de 
fa^on inattendue comme un mecanisme s^perieur travaillant 
sur la premiere machine plus grossiere de la nature; et le supba- 
mental serait encore plus unc superfluite ,et une lumineuse 
insolence. Si I’iiiventeur de cct univers 6tait un cicateur exterieur 
limite et experimentant, il n’y aurait pas de raison pour qu’il 
ne s’arrete court au mental, satisfait de I’ingeniosite de son 
travail. Mais puisque la Divinite est cachee ici et qu’elle emerge, 
il.est inevitable que tous ses pouvoirs ou ses degres de pouvoir 
emergent I’un apres I’autre jusqu’il ce que la pleine gloire soit 
incarnce ft visible. » 


Sri Aurobindo 
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Psjfchicisaiion means the change of the lower nature bringing right 
vision into the mind, pght impulse and feeling into the vital, right movement 
and habit into the physical—all turned towards the Divine, all based on 
love, adoration, bhakti — finally, the vision and sense of the Mother every¬ 
where in all as well as in the heart, her Force working in the being, faith, 
consecration, surrender. 

' • 

The spiritual change is the established descent of the peace, light, 
knowledge, power, bliss from above, the awareness of the Self and the Diviru 
and of a higher cosmic consciousness and the change of the whole consious- 
• ness to that. 

Sri Aurobindo 


La transformation psychique signifie le changement de la nature infirieure, 
^pportant au mental la vision correcte, au vi^al, les impulsions et les 
sensations correctes, au physique, les mouvenunts et les habitudes correctes; 
V orientation de tout vers le Divin, basant tout sur V amour, /’ adoration, 
la ‘*bhakti” ; et finalement la vision et le sens de la Mire partout et en tout 
aussi bien que dans k cmr, sa force travaillant dans V itre, la fox, la 
consicration, le don de soi. 

La transformation spirituelle est la descents accomplie de la paix, la 
lumiire, la connaissance, le pouvoir, la feluite venant d"en haul; elle est aussi 
la perception du Soi, du Divin et d'une conscience cosmique supirieure afin 
que touts la consciehce soil change en cela. * 


Sri, Aurobindo 
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L’fiDUCATION MENTALE 

« 

T^E toutcs les educations, la mentale est la plus connue ct la 
plus pratiquee; pourtant, a part quelques cas d’exception, 
elle contient des lacuries qui font d’elle quelque chose de tr^s 
incomplet et, en definitive, dc tres insuffisant. 

D’une faejon gencrale, I’instruction est consideree comme 
I’education mentale necessairc. Et quand on a soumis un enfant, 
.pendant des annees, a un dressage methodique qui ressemble plus 
a un bourrage de crane qu’a une veritable instruction, on s’ima- 
gine avoir fait le necessairc pour son dcveloppement mental. 
Mais il n’en est rien. Memo cn admettant que le dressage soit 
fait avec mesure et discernement, et qu’il nedeteriore pas pour 
toujours le cerveau, ilnn’est pas capable dc donner au menbal 
humain Ics facultes requises pour etre un bon (iX. utile instrument. 
L’instruction telle qu’elle est donnee usucllement peut, tout au 
plus, servir comme une gymnastique pour'augmenter la soup- 
lesse du cerveau. Et a ce point de vue, chaque branche du 
savoir humain represenle un genre special de gymnastique 
mentale, comme chaque formule verbale donn ^9 a chacune de 
ces ramifications constitue un langage special et d^hni. 

La Vitale education mentale, celle qui preparera Thomme 
pour une vie superieure a cinq phases principales. Normalenpent 
ces phases sg succedent, mais chez les individus exceptionnels 
elles peuvent alterner ou meme ctre concomitantes. Briwement 
ces cinq phases sont: 

' 1°) Dcveloppement du pouvoir de .concentration, de la 
capacite d’attention. ‘ 
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IV 

MENTAL EDUCATION 

/^F all education, that of the mind is the most well-known 
and the most in use. And yet, except in a* few rare cases, 
there are lacunae which make of it something very incom¬ 
plete and, in the end, quite insufficient. 

Generally speaking, education is taken to mean the required 
mental education. And when a child has been made to undergo, 
for a number of years, a course of severe training, which is more 
like stuffing the, brain than educating it, it is considered that 
whatever is necessary for his mental growth has been done. But 
it is nothing of the kind. Even when the training is given 
with due measure and discrimination and does not impair 
the brain, it cannot impart to the hum^j^ mind the faculties it 
needs to make a ,good and useful instrument. The education 
that is usually given can, at the most, serve as a gymnastic 
exercise to increase the suppleness of the brain. From this stand¬ 
point, each branch of human learning represents a special kind 
of mental gymnastics, and the verbal formulae used in each of 
these ramifications constitute, in each case, a special and w^ll- 
defined language. 

A true education of the jnind, that which will prepare man 
for,a higher life, has. five principal phases. Normally these 
phases come one after another, but in exceptioi^l individuals 
they may come alternately or even simultaneously. The five 
phases, in brief, are: 

(1) Development of the power of concentration, the capacity r 
of attention. 
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2®) Dcveloppement des capacites' d’expansion, d’61argisse- 
mcnt, de complexite, dc richesse. 

3°) Organisation des idees autour d’une idee centrale, ideal 
supcrieur ou idee souverainement lumineuse qui servira de guide 
a la vie. ' 

4<’) Controlc des pensccs, rejet des pensees indesirables, pour 
arriver a nc penser que ce que Ton veut et quand on le veut. 

5”) DcH’cloppemcnt du silence mental, du calme parfait 
et d’une tcceptivitc de plus en plus totale aux inspirations venant 
des regions superieures de I’etre. ‘ 

II n’est pas possible de donner ici tous los details concernant 
les methodes a employer pour appliquer aux differents individus 
ces cinq phases d’education. Pourtant quclqucs explications ^de 
detail peuvent ctre fourriies. 

Incontestablcment, cc qui empeche le jilus le progres mental 
chez les enfants est la constante dispersion de la pensee. Leur 
pensee flotte dc-ci de-la comme un papillon et pour la fixer il 
jcur faut un tres grand effort. Pourtant la capacitc est latente 
en eux car lorsque vous reussissez a les intcrcsscr^ils sont capables 
d’une bonne somme d’attention. G’est done I’ingcniosite dc 
I’educatcur qui, peu a pen, rendra I’enfant capable d’un effort 
d’attention soutenu et d’unc faculte d’absorpt?on de plus en plus 
totale dans le travail ap moment ou il est fait. Pour dcveloppltr 
cette faculte d’attention tous les moyens soi\t bons et peuvent 
etre employes scion le besoin et les circonstances, depuis les jeux 
jusqu’aux recompenses. Mais Taction psychologique est la plus 
importante, et le moyen supreme est de susciter chez Tenfant 
Tinterct pour ce que Ton veut lui enseigner, le gout pour le 
trjivail, la volonte de progres. Aimer k apprendije est le don le 
plus precieux que Ton puisse faire a un enfant; aimer k apprendre 
toujours e^ en tous lieux; que toutes les circqnstances, tous les 
cv6nements de la vie soient des occasions, constamment renoqve- 
lecs, d’appreqdre encore et toujours plus. 

Pour cela, a Tattention et la concentration doivent s’ajouter 
Tobservation, Texactitude dc la notation et la fid^lit^ du sou- 
verfir. Cette faculty d’observation peut 6trp developp^e par des 
exercices varies et spontanes, en proiitant de toutes les occasions 
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(2) Development of the capacities of expansion, wideness, 
complexity and richness. 

(3) Organisation of ideas around a central idea or a higher 
ideal or a supremely luminous idea that will serve as a guide 
in life. 

• 

(4) Thought control, rejection of undesirable thoughts so 
that one may, in the end, think only what one wants and when 
one wants. 

(5) Development of mental silence, perfect calm and a 
*morc and more total receptivity of inspirations coming from 
higher regions of the being. 

It is not possible to give here all the details concerning the 
methods to be employed in the application of these phases of 
education to different individuals. Still some explanatoiy indi¬ 
cations can be given: 

It cannot be gainsaid what most impedes mental progress 
in the child is the constant dispersion of his thoughts. His 
thought flutters hither and thither like a butterfly and a grea^ 
effort is required on his part to fix it. And yet the capacity is 
latent there in him. For when you succeed in making him 
interested, he is capable of a good amount of attention. It is 
therefore the skill •of the educator that will make the child gra¬ 
dually capable of a sustained effort at attention and a faculty 
of more and morp complete absorption in the work while it is 
being done. All means are good that can develop this faculty 
of attention: they can all be utilised according to need and 
circumstances, from games up to rewards. But it is the psycho¬ 
logical action that is most important: the sovereign means is to 
rouse in the child interest in the thing that one wishes to teafhj 
the taste for work, the will to progress. To love to learn is the 
most precious gift that one oan make to a child: to Iqve to learn 
always and everywhere. Let all circumstances, all happenings 
in life be occasions, constantly renewed, for learning more and 
ever more. 

For that, to attention and concentration should be added 
observation, precision of recording and faithfulness of mentory.' 
The faculty of observation can be developed by various and 
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ofFertcs pour maintenir la pensee de Tenfant dans un ^tat d’^eil, 
alerte ct prompt. II faut iiisister beaucoup plus sur la croissance 
de la comprehension quc sur celle de la memoire. On ne sait 
bien que ce que Von a compris. Les choses apprises par coeur, 
m^caniquement, s’estompent peu a peu et firiissent par s*efFacer. 
Ge que Von comprend, on ne Voublie jamais. De plus, il ne 
faut en aucun cas, refuser d’expliquer a un enfant le comment 
et le pourquoi des choses. Si Von ne peut le faire soi-mfime, il 
faut adr^sser Venfant aux gens qualifies pour repondre, ou lui 
indiquer les livres qui traitent de la question. C’est ainsi qu’on 
eveillera progressivement chcz Venfant le gout de Vetude vraie 
et Vhabitiide de Veffort fait avec persistance pour savoir. 

Ceci mcnera tout naturellement vers la seconde phase ,du 
developpement, celle ou le mental doit s’elargir et s’enrichir. 

Progressivement, on montrera a Venfant que tout peut 
devenir un sujet d’etude interessant, pourvu qu’on aborde la 
question de la bonne maniere. La vie de chaque jour, de chaque 
moment, est la meilleure des ccoles, variee, complexe, riche en 
experiences imprevues, en problemes a resoudre, en exemples 
frappants et clairs, en consequences evidentes. Il est si facile 
d’eveiller une bonne curiosite chcz les petits si on r^pond avec 
intelligence et clarte, aux nombreuses questions qu’ils posent. 
Avec une reponse inteiressante on en suscite facilement d’autr^, 
et ainsi Venfant attentif apprend sans effort beaucoup mieux 
qu’il ne le fait generalement sur les bancs de Vecole. Par un 
choix clairvoyant et soigneux, on doit lui dbnner aussi le godt 
de la bonne lecture, celle qui est instructive en mSme temps 
qu’attractive. Ne pas craindre ce qui eveille et contente Vima- 
giijiation; c’est par Vimagination qu’on developpe la faculty 
mentale crj^atrice, c’est par elle que les etudes deviennent vivantes 
et que le yfiental se di^veloppe dans' la joie. 

Pour augmenter sa souplesse et sa compr^hensivit^, il faut 
non seulcmenjt; veiller au grand nombre et a la variety des ma- 
ticres d’etude, mais surtout k la diversite d’approche au m€me 
sujet, ahn de faire comprendre d’une fa^on pratique k Venfant 
qu’il y a beaucoup de manieres de faire face au m£me probl^me 
intellectuel, de le conSid^rer et de le r^soudre. Ceci enl^era 
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spontaneous exercises, maldng use of aU opportunities that help 
to beep the child’s thought wakeful, alert, quick. The growth of 
the understanding much more than that of memory should 
be insisted upon. One knows only what one understands. 
Things learnt by heart, mechanically, get blurred little by little 
and finally fade away. You do not forget what you understand. 
Moreover, you must never refuse to explain to a child the how 
and the why of things. If you cannot do it yourself, you must 
direct him to persons who are qualified to answer or to books 
dealing with the question. It is in this way that you will progres¬ 
sively awake in the ohild the taste for real study and the habit of 
a persistent effort to know. 

^This will take us naturally to the second phase of growth, 
in which the mind is to enlarge and enrich itself. 

As the child progresses you will show him how every thing 
can become an interesting subject for study, provided the ques¬ 
tion is approached in the right manner. The life of every day, of 
every moment is the best of all schools: it is varied, complex, rich ^ 
in unforeseen experiences, in problems awaiting solution, in clear 
and striking examples and in evident sequences. It is so easy to 
rouse healthy curiosity in children, if you answer with intelligence 
and clarity the numberless questions they put. An interesting 
rc|:Ay brings in its train others and the child, his attention attract¬ 
ed, learns without effort much more than what he usually does on 
the school bench. A careful and intelligent selection should also 
give him a taste for healthy reading which is at once instructive 
and attractive. Again, you must fear nothing that awakes and 
satisfies his imagination: it is imagination that develops the crea¬ 
tive mental faculty and it is through that that study becomes^ 
living thing and the mind grows in joy. 

In order to'increase the ^suppleness and comprehensiveness 
of nynd, one should not only look to the number and variety of 
subjects for study but particularly to the divci^e approaches to 
the same subject: by this means the child will be made to under¬ 
stand in a practical* way that there are many ways of facing 
the same intellectual problem, dealing with it and solving it. The > 
brain thus will be free from all rigidity and, at the same time, 
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toute rigidity a son cerveau et en fn^me temps enrichira sa 
pens^c, I’assouplira et la preparera pour une synthase plus 
complexc et plus comprehensive. De la sortc aussi on lui in- 
culquera le sens de I’extreme relativitc du savoir mental, et peu 
k peu on eveillera en lui I’aspiration pour tme source plus vraie 
de coimaissance. 

En effet, avee le progres dans les etudes et la croissance en 
age, le mental de I’enfaiit murit et devient de plus en plus capable 
d’idees gcnerales; avec elles vient presque toujours un besoin de 
certitude, d’lmc connaissance assez stable pour qu’on puisse eh 
fairc la base d’une construction mentalo^ ce qui permettra 
d’organiser et de mettre en ordre toutes les notions dispersees 
et diverses, souvent contradictoires, qui se sont accumulees 
dans le cerveau. Ce classement est, en verite, tres necessaire si 
Ton vent eviter le chaos de scs pensecs. Toutes les contradictions 
peuvent etre transformces en complcmentaires, mais pour cela 
il faut decouvrir I’idce plus haute qui aura le pouvoir de les 
unir harmonieusement. 11 est toujours bon de considerer tout 
probl^me a tons les points de vuc possibles ,afin de n’etre ni 
partial, ni cxclusif, mais si Ton veut que la pens^e soit active et 
creatricc il faut que dans chaque cas elle soit la synthese na- 
turelle et logique dc tons les points de vuo. adoptes. Et si Ton 
veut faire de Pcnscmble dc ses pensces une force dynamiquft* et 
constructive, il faut prendre grand soin dans Ic choix de Tidee 
centrale de sa synthese mentale; car d’elle dependra la valeur de 
cette synthese; plus Tidce centrale est haute et vaste, plus elle 
est universelle et s’el^ve au-dessus de I’espace et du temps, plus 
grand et complexe sera le nombre des idees, des notions, des 
pvensees qu’elle sera capable d’organiser et d’h^irmoniser. 

Il vg, de soi que ce travail d’organisation nc peut pas #tre 
fait une jbis pour toutes. Le meiVal, pour gjirder sa vigueur et 
sa jeunesse, doit constamment progresser, reviser ses notiqns k 
la lumi^re (jie connaissances nouvelles, elargir ses cadres pour 
adopter des notions nouvelles et constamment rcclasser et re¬ 
organiser ses pensees pour que chacune d’elles soit k sa vraie 
place par rapport aux autres, afin que le,,tout reste harmonieux 
et ordonn6. 
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thought will gain in richness and suppleness and be made ready for 
a more complex and comprehensive synthesis. In this way also 
the child will be imbued with the sense of the extreme relativity 
of mental knowledge and little by little he will be awakened to an 
aspiration in him for a truer source of knowledge. 

Indeed, as the'child progresses in his studies and grows in age, 
his mind too ripens and is more and more capable of general 
ideas: and along with this, there always comes the need for 
certitude, for a knowledge stable enough to be made the basis 
df a mental construction which will permit all diverse and scat¬ 
tered and often contradictory ideas accumulated in the brain to 
be organised and put in order. This ordering is indeed very 
necessary if one is to avoid chaos in one’s thoughts.'All contradic¬ 
tories can be transformed into complementaries, but for that one 
must discover a higher idea that will be able to harmonise them. 
It is good to consider all problems from all possible standpoints 
to avoid partiality and exclusiveness: but if the thought is to be 
active and creative it must, in each case, be the natural and logical 
synthesis of all ti^^e points of view taken in. And if you are to 
make of the totality of your thoughts a dynamic and constructive 
force, you must take great care as to the choice of the central idea 
of your mental synthesis; for upon that will depend the value 
of your synthesis. The higher and larger, the central idea and 
the more universal it is, rising above time and space, the 
more numerous and the more complex will be the ideas, 
notions and thoughts which it will be able to organise and 
harmonise. 

It goes without saying that the work of organisation can 
not be done all ,at once. The mind, if it is to keep its vigour ai^d 
youth, must progress constantly, revise its notions in the light 
of all new knowledge, enlarge its frame to include fre^h notions 
and .therefore re-classify and re-organise its thoughts so that 
each one of them may find its proper place in rela^on to others 
and the whole thus stand harmonious and orderly. 

All that has jusf been said, however, concerns the specula¬ 
tive mind, the mind that learns. But learning is only one aspect 
of mental activity; the other; at least as important, is the con- 
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Tout ce qui vicnt d’etre dit, con6cnic Ic mental sp^culatif, 
celui qui apprend. Mais apprendre est seulement un aspect 
de I’activite mentale; I’autre qui est au moins auni important 
est la faculte constructive, la capacity de former et ainsi de 
preparer Taction. Cette trh importante partie de Tactivit6 
mentale est rarement Tobjet d’une 6tude et d’une discipline 
sp^ciales. Seulement ceux qui veulent pour une raison quel- 
conque exercer un strict contr61e sur leurs activit^s mentales, 
songent"^ observer et a discipliner leur faculty formatrice; aussi 
d^s qu’ils s’y essayent ils ont k faire face k des diflficultes si grandes 
qu’elles paraissent presque insurmontables. i 

Pourtant le contrdle de cette activate mentale formatrice 
est un des aspects les plus importants de T^ducation de soi, et 
on peut dire qu’aucune maitrise du mental n’est possible sans 
elle. Du cote de T6tude, toutes les idees sont acceptables et 
doivent etre admises k faire partie d’une synthase qui a pour 
fonction de devenir de plus en plus riche et complexe; mais du 
, cote de Taction e’est tout Toppos^. Les id^es admises k s’exprimer 
en action doivent etre strictement contrdlees ^et celles-Ia seules 
qui sont en accord avec la tendance generale de Tid^e centrale /"| 

formant la base de la synthase mentale doivent etre autoris^es 
a se traduire en action. Gela signifie que toute pens^e qui 
p^nitre la conscience mentale doit ^tre mise en pr^ence' de 
Tidee centrale; si elle trouve une place logique parmi les pens^^ 
deja groupees, elle sera admise a faire partie de la synthase; si 
non elle sera rejetee ahn qu’elle ne puisse aVoir aucune influence 
sur Taction. Ge travail de purifleation inentale doit Stre fait 
tr^ reguli^rement afin d’obtenir un contrdle complet sur ses 
actions. ^ 

Poui; cela il est bon de garder tous les jours un peu de t^mps 
libre et t^anquille pendant lequel on fera la revue de ses pensees 
et on mettra de Tordre dans sa synthdse. Une fois Thabitude 
prise, meme^ pendant Taction, le travail, on garde le contrdle 
sur ses pensees et Ton ne laisse venir k la surface que celles qui 
sont utiles pour ce que Ton fait. Surtout'si Ton a continud k 
cuitiver le pouvoir de concentration e^ d’attention, on peut 
ne laisser passer dam la conscience extdrieure active que les 
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structive faculty, the capacity to give form and therefore prepare 
for action. This part of mental activity, although very im¬ 
portant, has rarely been the subject of any special study or 
discipline. Only they who want, for some reason, to exercise a 
strict control over .their mental activities think of observing and 
disciplining this faculty of formation: even so, as soon as they try 
it, they find themselves faced by such great difficulties as 
appear almost insurmountable. 

And yet control over this formative activity of the mind is 
one of the most important aspects of self-education: one can say 
that, without it, no fnental mastery is possible. On the side of 
stpdy, all ideas are acceptable and should be included in the 
synthesis whose very function would be to become more and 
more rich and complex; but, on the side of action, it is quite the 
contrary. A strict control should be put oh ideas that are ac¬ 
cepted for translation into action. Only those that agree with 
the general trend of the central idea forming the basis of the 
mental synthesis should be permitted to express themselves in. 
action. This means that every thought entering the mental 
consciousness should be placed before the central idea; if it 
finds a right place among the thoughts already grouped, it will be 
admitted into the synthesis; if not, it will be thrown out, so that 
it cannot have any influence upon the fiction. This work of 
mental purification,should be done very regularly to secure a 
cdmplete control pver one’s actions. 

For that purpose, it is good to set apart every day some 
time when one can quietly go over one’s thoughts and put order 
into one’s synthesis. Once the habit is acquired, you can maintain 
your control over thoughts even during work and action and 
you will be able qot to let any come to the fore that is not useful 
to the thing undertaken. Partitularly, if the power of c*ncentra- 
tion and attention is continuously cultivated, the active external 
ccmsciousness will allow only those thoughts that*are needed 
and then they become all the more dynamic and effective. < And 
if, in the intensity of concentration, it is necessary not to think 
at all, all mental vibration can be stopped and an almost to&l 
sijence secured. In this silence one can open gradually to the 
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pensiies requises, qui deviennent alors beaucoup plus dynamiques 
et efficaces. Et si, dans I’intensit^ de la concentration, il devient 
n^cessaire de ne plus penser du tout, on pcut calmer toute 
vibration mentale et obtenir un silence presque total. C’est 
dans ce silence que peu a peu on s*ouvre ^ des regions sup6- 
rieures du mental ct qu’on apprend a enregistrer les inspirations 
qui viennent de la. 

Mais m6me avant d’en arriver la, le silence en lui-m6me 
est une chofc souverainement utile, car chez la plupart des gens 
qui ont un mental un peu developpe et actif, leur mental ne se 
repose jamais; dans la journee son activite est soumise a un 
certain contrdle, mais la nuit, pendant le sommeil du corps, 
le contrdle de I’etat de veille etant a peu pr^ totalement aboli, 
le mental se livre a des activites parfois excessives et souvent 
incoherentes. Gela produit une grande tension qui aboutit h 
la fatigue et k la diminution des facultes intellectuelles. 

Le fait est que, de meme que le reste de Tdtre humain, 
,le mental a besoin de repos, et ce repos il ne Ta pas k moins que 
nous ne sachions comment le lui donner. L’art de reposer son 
mental est une chose a acquerir. Changer d’activite mentale 
est certainement un moyen de se reposer, mais le plus grand 
repos possible est le silence. Et en ce qui ooncerne les facultes 
mentales, quelques minutes passees dans le calme du silence 
sont un repos plus efficace que des heures ,de sommeil. 

Lorsqu’on aura appris a taire son mental a volonte et 
k le concentrer dans un silence rdceptif, afors il n’est plus de 
probl^me qu’on ne puisse resoudre, plus de difficult^ mentale 
k laquelle on ne puisse trouver une solution. Dans I’agitation 
la pensee est confuse et impotente; dans une tranquillity atten¬ 
tive la lumi^re pent se manifester, ouvrant des horizons nouveaux 
aux capafitys humaines. *> 
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higher mental regions and learn to record the'inspirations that 
come from there. 

But even before arriving at this point, silence in itself is 
supremely useful: in most people who have a somewhat deve¬ 
loped and active mind, the mind is never at rest. During the 
day, its activity is put under a certain control, but at night, 
during the sleep of the body, the control of the waking state is 
almost completely removed and the mind indulges in excessive 
and often incoherent activities. This creates a great tension 
bnding in fatigue and diminution of mental faculties. 

The fact is that^ like all the other parts of the human being, 
the mind too needs rest and this rest it will not have unless we 
know how to give it. The art of giving rest to one’s mind is 
a tiling to be acquired. Changing mental activity is a way of 
rest; but the greatest possible rest lies in silence. And in the 
matter of mental faculties, a few minutes passed in the calm of 
silence mean a more effective rest than hours of sleep. 

When one will have learnt to silence the mind at will and 
concentrate it ii\ the receptive silence, then there will be no* 
problem that one can not solve, no mental difficulty to which a 
solution will not be found. Thought, while in agitation, becomes 
confused and impotent; in an attentive tranquillity, the light can 
manifest itself and open new horizons tp man’s capacity. 
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TF proof were needed to show that the interest in Athletics 
lias increased to such an extent as to equal if not to sur> 
pass that in games and other sports—then this Quarter could 
furnish it sufficiently. ' 

The entries we received for this year’s «competitions were a 
record. We had intended to, and indeed we did, group competi¬ 
tors on their last year’s performances; but we had received so 
manv new entries that in order not to disturb the groups of last 
year’s competitors we had to form tliree separate groups of the 
new entrants. 

There are many reasons for the increasing popularity of this 
sport. For one thing, it is so very attractive to watch. There are 
few things that can compare with athletics in grace of movement. 
Then for another thing, the system of grouping has been so ar¬ 
ranged that each one competes more or less with equals, and 
everyone can put up some sort of a performance which will not 
look ridiculous when compared with that of the othen in the group. 

But, above all, the main reason appears to be our new Athle¬ 
tics and Sports Ground. We had already briefly described 
this ground in our last number. But it was actually used for 
the first time for this Athletics Competition. 

The main feature of the ground is, of course, the 400 meter 
cinder running track. It has turned out to be affine track, firm 
yet springy under foot and easy to run on. Besides this there are 
the jumping pits and tlirowing cii^clcs and run Ways. The whole 
ground is in very picturesque surroundings and quite private, 
being well ayvay from the main road. The neighbouring lands 
are mastly farms and gardens and, as can be so well seen in most 
of the photographs published in this number, the coconut and 
other palm trees frame the whole ground and give a beautiful 
background to the picture. 
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Rapport Trimestriel 

S ?IL ^tait besoin de preuves pour montrcr que dc 

nos membres pour rAthletisme s’est developp^ au point 
d’cgaler, si ce n’est de depasser, celui qu’ils ont pour* les jeux 
tt les autres sports, alors ce trimestre les fournirait suffisamment. 

Les inscriptions,que nous avons regues pour les ^preuves de 
cette annec sont un record. Nous avions I’intentidn de grouper 
les concurrents suivant leurs resultats de I’annee derni^re, et en 
r^alitc nous I’avons fait. Mais il y eut tant d’inscriptions nouvelles 
que, pour ne pas d^ranger les groupes formes par les concurrents 
de I’an dernier, nous avons constitue trois groupes separ6s dc 
nouveaux inscrits. 

La popularity croissante de ce sport a plusieurs raisons. 
D’abord il constitue un spectacle plein d’attrait. Peu de choses 
peuvent se comparer a TAthletisme pour la grace des mouvements. 
Et puis, le groupement des concurrents etait fait de fa 9 on que 
chacun ait a se me§urer plus ou moins avec des egaux, et puisse 
produire une performance qui ne soit pas rjdicule en comparaison 
de celles des autres du groupe. 

Gependant, p4r dessus tout, la raison parait ^tre notre 
nouveau Terrain de Sport. Nous Tavons decrit bri^vement dans 
notre dernier numert). Mais il fut utilise pour la premiere fois 
pour ce concours d’Athletisme. 

La principale caracteristique du Terrain est naturellemcnt la 
piste ovale de 400 metres en machefer. Elle est devenue une 
piste de classe, ftrme sous le pied, et pourtaiit elastique et facile 
k parcourir. A part la piste ovale, le terrain comprend les pistes. 
pour les sauts et les ccrcles pour les lancers. L’emplacement est 
tris pittorcsque et tout k fait prive, car il est assez loin de la 
route. Les terrains vbisins sont surtout des champs et des jardins, 
et, ainsi qu’on peut le^bien voir sur la plupart des photographies 
publiees dans ce numero, les’cocoticrs et» autres palmiers cnca- 
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The ground was got ready only jdst in time and on the 1st 
July wc had a very impressive opening ceremony with the start 
of our 1951 Athletics Competitions. All the members who had 
entered for the competitions, and these comprised almost the 
whole J.S.A.S.A., lined up information on the track. Each group 
was in its distinctive athletic uniform which consisted of an athle¬ 
tic white vest and coloured athletic shorts—coloured according 
to groups. Thus we had white for the girls, blue and khaki for 
the two* men’s groups, grey for the boys, red for the smaller 
children and green for the little ones. 

It was a very colourful sight and especially against the back¬ 
ground of trees, it made a splendid picture. 

The Mother then opened the grounds by cutting the ribbon 
across the Winning Posts to the fanfare of bugles and drums. 
After this, the Mother took her position on a special platform 
alongside the track, and the whole parade marched past her and 
gave her our salute and came into formation inside the grounds. 
^ Our Band played the march in grand style. Those who witnessed 
this march past were thrilled by the beautiful i^cene and all of us 
who took part in it were filled with a great surge of joy, strength 
and determination. It was, indeed, a very impressive and memo¬ 
rable occassion. r 

The programme /or this year was even longer than that of 
the last year. We publish it in full elsewhere in this issue. 

There were, on an average, five or six Events each evening, 
always in variety, so that the interest in each day’s programme 
was maintained. A notable feature of the events was in the ladies’ 
sections where we had introduced 800m. running and hammer 
throw^ events in which ladies are not normally expected to com¬ 
pete. They put up quite creditable performances and showed 
that they^have enough strength aiud enduraneje ibr these and even 
more strenuous events. , 

Record? generally were improved upon this year but with 
the new track and other facilities, this was to be expected. 

But the children showed an almost phenomenal increase 
over their last year’s performances. They are now getting into 
really high figures and very soon will come into the world class 
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drent le terrain tout eiftier et forment un magnifique fond de 
tableau. 

Le terrain fut prtt juste k temps et le ler Aodt eut lieu la 
c^r6monie impressionnante d’ouverture avec le d<^but de nos 
<^preuves d’Athletisme pour 1951. Tous les membres inscrits, et 
c’etait presque I’entiere J.S.A.S.A., etaient alignes en formations 
sur la piste. Ghaque groupe portait son uniforme distinctif, lequel 
consistait en un maillot blanc et unc culotte de sport de couleur 
—la couleur variant avec le groupe. Ainsi nous aviorfs le blanc 
pour les filles, le bleu et le khaki pour les deux groupes d*hom- 
mes, le gris pour las gargons, le rouge pour les enfants et le vert 
pour les petits. L’ensemble etait plein de couleur et, sp^cialement 
sur le fond des arbres, constituait un tableau splendide. 

La Mere ouvrit alors le Terrain en coupant, au son des 
clairons et des tambours, le ruban qui barrait la piste aux poteaux 
d’arrivee. Aprfes cela la Mere prit place sur une plateforme spe- 
ciale erigce au bord de la piste et les formations successives de- 
fil^rent en la saluant; puis elles se plac6rent k Tinterieur de I’ovale. 
La fanfare joua^ avec beaucoup de style. Ceux qui ont assiste k 
ce defile ont ete touches par la beauts de la scene et nous tous 
qui y prenions part etions remplis d*un grand elan de joie, de 
force et de determination. Ce fut en verite une occasion impres¬ 
sionnante et memorable. « 

Le programme de cette annee fut encore plus long que 
celui de Tan derXier. Nous le publions en entier en un autre 
endroit de ce num^ro. 

En moyenne il y eut chaque apr^s-midi cinq ou six epreuves, 
toujours varices, de fa 9 on k maintenir I’interet dans le programme 
quotidien. Ui\e notable particularite du programme fut Tintro- 
duction pour la section feminine d’une course de 800 metres et 
du lancer du niafteau, eprevves dans lesquelles norn^lement les 
dapies n’ont pas a concourir. Elles accompUrent des performances 
tout a fait satisfaisantes et montr^rent ainsi qu’ellqs avaient assez 
de force et Tendurance pour ces Epreuves et m€mes pour de plus 
dures. 

Les records furept gen^ralement amdior^s cette ann^e, mais ' 
cela ne nous surprit pas, vu la nouvelle piste et les autres facility. 
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for their age. We are not out to break* records but nevertheless 
it is gratifying to compare our performances with that of athletes 
in other parts of the world and to know that very soon, with the 
children, we will be able to break, unofficially of course, national 
and other records. 

The programme lasted right up to the 21st August and on 
the last day we had a fixture of only relay races (4xl00meters) 
with various teams formed from the sub-groups. This turned out 
to be very popular and evoked a great deal of enthusiasm. 

After this, we had a few days of pillow fight and tug-of-war' 
competitions which took us on to the final day of 1st September. 
On that day we had a programme of novelty races for the chil¬ 
dren mostly and the finals of the pillow fight and tug-of-war. 
We ended the day with the Prize Distribution by the Mother, 
of Prize Cards, sub-group championship cards and group cham¬ 
pionship badges. 
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Toutefois les perforfnances des enfants montrirent un ac- 
croissement presque phenomenal comparees k celles de Tan 
dernier. Elies atteignent maintenant des chifTres vraiment eiev^s 
et bientdt les rangeront dans la classe mondiale de leur kge. 
Nous ne cherchons*pas k battre des records, mais il est cependant 
agr^able de pouvoir comparer nos performances avec celles des 
athletes d’autres parties du monde et de savoir que bientdt nos 
enfants seront capables de battre, non officiellement cela va 
sans dire, des records nationaux ou autres. * 

Le programme dura jusqu’au 21 Aout. Gelui du dernier 
jour ne consista qu’«n courses de relais (4x100 metres) entre des 
equipes variees formees des sous-groupes. Cette epreuve, tres 
populaire, eut beaucoup de succes. 

Apres cela nous avons eu quelques jours de batailles de 
polochons et de lutte ^ la corde, ce qui nous conduisit au jour 
final, le ler Septembre. Ge jour la, nous avons eu un programme 
de courses de fantaisie pour les enfants et les finales de la bataille 
de polochons et de la lutte k la corde. Le jour se termina par la 
distribution des prix, des cartes de prix, des cartes de champion 
des sous-groupes et des insignes de champion des groupes. 
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SUNDAY * 

MONDAY , 

TUESDAY 

Ist July, S4I p. m. 

Opening of Terrain dr Sports 
& 

Marrh Past 

A. I 1 Long Jump 

tt. 2 1 80 m Run 

B. 1 Javelin 

C. I Discus 

E. 1. Hop, Step A Jump 

1). 1, a Shot Put 

2ml Jnly, 9-19 p.m. 

A 1 2 Bmndjump 

A 2 3 60 m Run 

B 2 200 ra Walk 

E 2 High Jump 

D. I b Discus 

9rd Jnly, 9-15 IS. na. 

A. 1. 3 Football Throw 

A. 2. 2 80 m. Run 

•B. 3. 100 m. Run 

C 2. Broad Jump 

Cl. 5 Discus 

D. 3. a Hop, Step & Jump 

Stii July. S-IS p. m. 

'T 

A 2 I Javelin 

R 2. i(K) m Klin 

C. 1. Pule Vault 

D 1 a Hainmci 

D, 2 h 200 m Run 

9th July, 5-15 p. in. 

All remits Ball Throw 

A 2 2 Hup, Sieii &. Jump 

U 3 200 m Walk 

C: 2 High Jump 

F. 3 100 ni. Run , 

10th Jnly, 5-15 p.m. 

A. 1. 2 Tennis Ball Throw 

A 2.3 Lung Jump i 

B. 4 High Jump 

£. 1. 400 m. Run 

D. 3 a 100 m. Run 

15th July, 5-15 p. m. 

B. 3 PO ni. Huidirs 

(1. 1 Bioad Jump 

0 3. 400 m Run 

1). 1 a Discuss 

1) 3 b lot) in Run 

16th Jnly. 3-15 p.m. 

II 4 Shot Put 

Cl. 2 Hop, Step & Jump 

I‘, 2 200 ni Run 

E 4 Broad Jump 

1) 2, a lot) m Run 

D 4 t Iricket Ball 

17th Jnly, 5-15 p. m. . 

A 1 2 High Jump ' 

A 2.2 Discus 

B 5 Hop, Step & Jump 

D I b Shot Put 

D 2 b 400 m Run 

22Bd July, 5-15 p. m. 

B 4 Hop Step & Jump 

U 5, High Jump 

C 4. lot) m. Run 

E. 1. no in Hurdles 

D 1 a Javelin 

23rd Jdy, 5-15 p.m. 

C'. 1 Hop, Step & Jump 

c; 5. 2(K>m Klin 

L 3 110 m Hurdles 

D 1 b Hammer 

D 3 4 CJricket Ball 

24th Jnly, 5-15 p. m. 

A 2. 1 Shot Put 

C' 2 Discus 

C 3. High Jump 

1. 2 800 m. Run 

D.4. 400 m Walk 

29th July, 5-15 p. m. 

B. 5. Javelin 

E 2 Broad Jump 

D 1 b 200 m Run 

U. 2 b .Shot Put 

O. 4 00 m. Run 

34)th July, 5-15 p, m. 

A 1 4 40 III Klin 

a Cl 1 Brr ail Jump 

E. 1 15011 m Walk 

E 1 Javelin 

D 1 a 100 ra Run 

I) 3 b Hup, Step & Jump 

Slat Jnly, 5-15 p. m. 

A 1 5 Rabbit Rare 

B 3 .Shot Put 

C. 2. 200 m. Run 

0 4 1 in m. Hurdle. 

. E 4 Hop, Step & Jump 

' D 3. b Javelin 

9th Aogvat, 5-15 p. m. 

6th Angnat, 5-15 p. m. 

7th Angnat, 5-15 p. m. 

C 1. 300 m Run 

E. 1 High Jump 

E. 2 Hammer 

U. 2. a Shot Put 

U. 3. b Broad Jump 

t 

f 

A. 1. 3. 40 m Run 

D 3. Hop, Step & Jump 

C 4 Broad Jump 

II 3 Hammer 

K, 4. Discus 

D 1 b 100 m. Run 

* A. 1. 4 Rabbit Race 

B 1. High Jump 

O 3. Discus 

C. 5. 400 m. Walk 

D. 2. b Hammer 

12th Asgnst, 5-15 p. in. 

A. 2. 3 Shot Pj^ 

B. 3. Discus 

C 4. Pole Vault 

E. 3. BOOm Walk 

D. 1. a 800 m. Run s 

13lh Angnat, 5-15 p. m. 

B 1 Discus 

C 2 Hammer 

Cl 5. 400 m. Run 

E 2 Hop, Step & Jump 

E. 4 200 in. Run 

D 2. a Broad ump 

^ 14th Angnat, 5-15 p. os. 

■ B 2 Shot Put 

G. 1. 400 m. Run 

C. 3 Hon, Step &<timp 

D. I.a Pole Vault 

D l.b 1500m. Run 

19th Anpiut, 5-15 p. na. 

20th Angnat, &19 p. m. • 

21at Angnat, 5-15 p. na. 

B 3.* Broad Jump 

C. 3. Javelin 

C. 5 High Jump 

£, 4. Shot Put 

D. 2. b 1500 m Walk 

A. 2.2 Javelin 

A. 2. 1 Hop. Step & Jump 

B. 2. Hop, Step & Jump i 

, C. 2. 110 m. Hurdlm 

B. 1. Broad Jump 

C. 1. ll0m.Huralea 

E 2 Shot Put 

E. 1. Javelin 

E 5. 400 m Walk 

D. 3. a Hammer 

D. I.a 200m.Run 

D. 1. b 600 m. Run 

2Ctb Aninat 

Pillow Fights 

Tug W War 

i 

< 

27th Angnat 

^ Pillow Fighia* , 

Tug of War 

« 

taih Aswnat 

Pillow Fi^ta 

Tug of War 

C 
















Athletics CSompeddoa 1951x7th Meeting 


WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY * 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

4di Jalri S'U P- m> 

A. 2.4 60 m. Run 

B. 4. 80 m. Run 

C. 4 OiKua 

E. S. Broad Jump 

D l.a High Jump 

Sth Jolyi S>M p.mi 

B. 5 80 fn. Run 

C 1. High Jump 

E. 1 lOO ni Run 

F. . 3 Diitur 

D 3 b .Shot Put 


7th Jwly, ^15 p,m. 

C 2. Javelin 

n, 3. 200 m. Run 

C. 5. Hop, Step & Jump 

E, 2. 100 m, Run 

E. 4 High Jump 

B. 1. 100 m. Run 

C. 4. Shot I^t 

E. 3 High Jump 

D. 1 b H^, Step & Jump 

D, 2. a 200 m. Run 

iia jnir. MS p- «■ 

A. 2 4 StuijuM 
(' 1 Shot Put 

C 3. 100 m Run 

D 1 b Javfliii 

D. 2 a 400 m Kim 

D. 3 b 400 m Walk 

12th Jaly,5-15p.m. 

R 5. Shot Put 

C 4 Hop, Step & Jump 

F. 2 400 m Run 

E 4 Javelin 

U.2 b lOUAi Run 

D. 4. Broad Jump 

13th Joly, 5-15 p. m. 

B I. 200 m Walk 

C. 2, Shot Put 

C 5. loom. Run 

r, 3 Hop, Step & Jump 

U 3 b Cricket Ball 

Utb lolya MS p.aft. 

• 

B.2. 80 m. Hurdles 

E. 1. 200 m. Run 

E 5. Cricket Ball 

U. t, b High Jump 

D 3 a Shot^t 

18th July, 5*1S p. m. 

-* 

All 60 m Run 

A. 2 3 Trnni.Dall 
(’ 1, Hammri 

C 4 High Jump 

Fa 1. 800 m Run 

ZSih Jaly> MS Pi m. 

A. 2 2 Higli Jump 

B l> Shot Put 

E 3. 200 m Run 

1) 1 a Broad Jump 

1) 2. b Ihtcui 

19th Jaly,MSp.m. 

A 1 3 Rabbit R.ace 

A 2 4 High Jump 

HI 80 in Hiiidles 

C 5 Shot Put 

U 1 .1 Hop, .Step &. Jump 

20th Joly, 5-15 p.m. 

A 1 4 Kangaroo Race 

C 2. Pole Vault 

F. 2. 110 m. Hurdirs 

E 4 100 m. Run 

D 2 a Uncus 

21at Jaly> ^15 p. m, 

A. 1.5 30 m Race 

B 3. Javelin 

C 3. 110 m. Hurdle* 

D. l.b Pole Vault 

D. 2. b Hop, Step & Jump 

26lh Jwly, 5-15 p. m. 

A 2 3 Hop, Step & Jump 

It 2 Disrus 

C 1 ajavelin 

t: 5 llOm Hurdles 

E 4 800 m. Walk 

D 1 b Broad Jump 

27th Jnly,!S-15p.m. 

A. 2 4 Tennis Ball 

B 3 High Jump 

C 4, 2()0m Run 

1. 1 Uivus 

U. 1 a 3000 in. Walk 

Z8th July, 5-15 p.m. 

B. 4, Discus < 

C. 2. 800 m. Walk 

C. 3. Shot Put 

C. 5. Broad Jump 

O, 2. a High Jump 

lat Asgint, 5*15 p# mi 

A. 2. 1 I/ing Jump 

C 1 1500 m Walk 

C. 5 Javelin 

E. 2 Diacus 

E 5 00 m Run 

1). 2 a Hop, Step &. Jump 

2ad ABgaat,(5>15 p. m. 

s_ 

A. 2. 2 Shot Put 

B 2 High Jump 

E 1. Broad Jump 

E 3 400 m. Run 

D 1 b 30^ m. Walk 

3rd Aagnat, 5-15 p, mu 

4th Aagwat, 5-15 p. aa. 

A I 2 60 m. Run 

A 2 3 HighJuSip 

B 4 Javrlm 

C 3 800 m Walk 

]) 2 b Broad Jump 

A 1. 1 High Jump 

A. 2. 4 Long Jump 

C, 2. 100 m. Run 

C. 4 Javelin 

D. 1. a 1500 m. Run 

Sth Awgast, 5*15 p. m. 

A. 1.5 Crawling on Fours 

B. 2 Javrlm 

C. 4. 400 m. Walk 

E. S. Shot Put 

D. l.a 110m. Hiirdlev 

0, 3, a Broad Jump 

Sth Aagait,]5>15 p. m. 

B. 4 Long Jump 

C. 2. 400 m Run 

E I. Hammer 

E 2 Javelin 

U 2. a 1500 m. Walk 

D. 4.* ShntPut 

10th Aogaat, 5-15 p, m. 

llth Aagaat, 5-15 p. m. 

A. 2 1 Dnrus 

B. 3 lamg Jump 

C S Pole Vault 

E 3. Shot Put 

E 4 Hammer 

D. 1. b 400 m. Run 

A. 2, 2 Long Jump 

C 1 800 m. Run 

C. 3. Pole Vault 

D. 2 a Javelin 

D.3. a 400m. WaUi 

ISth Aagut 

No Progran^ie 

16thiAasw*4i M5 p, m. 

17lh AugBit, 5-15 p. m. 

18th Aagaat^ 5-15 p. m. 

B 1 Hop, Step & Jump 

C, 1. 100 m. Run 

E. 1. Shot Put 

U 1. a 400 m. Rui\ 

D. 2. b High Jump 

A 2. 1 High Jump 

B 2. Bniad Jump 

C. 2. 800 m. Run 

E 2 800m. Widk 

U. 2. a Hammer 

B. 5. * Diseui 

C. 4. 400 m. Run 

E 3. Broad Jump 

D. 1. b 110 m. Hurdla 

D. 3. b Hammer 

-- 


Z4th Aagwat 

2Sth Aagaat 

22ad Awgwit 

2Srd ^BBMt 

— 



■ - - 

Pillow Fights 

Pilbw Fights 



& 

& 

Relay Rocei 

Pillow F^ts 

Tug of War 

Tug of HV 

Pillow FlghU 

TUgofWtr 

■at Soptambar 

Tugyf War 


Finals of>— 

( 



Ffliow FIghti ft Tug of War Novelty Racn ft 

• 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 

29th Awgasl 



• 

Pillow Fight! 

Tug of War 



1 

\ 


Pillow Flibti 
TufoTWar 
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The Ideal of Human Unity 



The Ideal of Human Unity 

Chapter I 

IHE TURN TOWARDS UNITY: ITS NECESSITY 
AND DANGERS 

^HE surfaces of life arc easy to understand; their laws, characteristic movements, 
practical utilities arc ready to our hand and we can sei/e on them and turn 
them to account with a sufficient facility and rapidity. But they do not cairy us 
very far They suffice for an active superfiaal life from day to day, but they do not 
solve the great problems of existence On the other hand, the knowledge of life’s 
profundities, its potent secrets, its groat, hidden, all-determining laws is exceedingly 
difficult to us. We have found no plummet that can fathom these depths; they seem 
to us a vague, indeterminate movement, a profound obscurity from which the mind 
recoils willingly to play with the fret and foam and facile radiances of the surface. 
Yet It IS these depths and their unseen forces that we ought to know if we would 
understand existence; on the surface we get only Nature’s secotidary.rulcs and prac¬ 
tical bye-laws which help us to tide over the difficulties of the moment and to organise 
empirically without understanding them her continual transitions. 

Nothing IS more obscure to humanity or loss sei/cd by its understanding, 
whether in the power that moves it or the sense of the aim towards which it moves 
than its own coro-^uTnal and collective life. Sociology docs not help us, for it only 
gives us the general story of the past and the external conditions under which com¬ 
munities have survived. History teaches us nothing; it is !i confused torrent of events 
and personalities or a kaleidoscope of changing institutions. We do not seuc the real 
sense of all this change and this continual streaming forward of human life in the 
channels of Time. What we do scue are current or recurrent phenomena, facile gene¬ 
ralisations, panial ideas. We talk of democracy, aristocracy and autocracy, collec¬ 
tivism and Individualism, imperialism and nationalism, the State and the commune, 
capitalism and labour; we advance hasty gcnerahsations and make absolute systems 
which are positively announced today only to be abandoned perforce tomorrow; 
we espouse causes and ardent enthusiasms whose triumph turns to an early disillu¬ 
sionment and then forsake them for others, perhaps for those that we have taken so 
much trouble to destroy. For a whole century mankind thirsts and battles after 
libefty and earns it with a bitter expense of toilj tears, ansT blood; the century that 
enjoys without having fought'for it turns away as from a puerile illusion and is ready 
to renounce the depreciated gain as the price of some new good. And all this happens 
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Chapitre I 

L’ORIENTATION VERS L’UNITfi, SA NECESSiffi 
ET SES DANGERS 

T A surface dc la vie est facile k comprendrc; ses lois, ses mouvements caractdris- 
tiques, son utilitc pratique sont a notre portee, et nous pouvons nous en saisir 
'pouter tircr parti, avec une facilite et une rapidite suffisantes. Mais cela nc nous 
mine pas tr6s loin. Cela sufiit pour une vie active supcrficielle au jour le jour, mais 
ne resout pas les grands problemes de I’existence. D’un autre cote, la connaissancc 
des profondeurs de la vie, de ses puissants secrets, dc ses grandes lois cachees qui 
detcrminent tout, est cxtrememcnt difficile pour nous. Nous n’avons trouv6 aurun 
plomb qui puisse sonder ccs profondeurs; ellcs nous semblcnt un mouvement vague 
et mddtermine, une obscurite profonde d’oii le mental recule volontairement pour 
jouer avec l’agitation,*recume et les scintillemcnts faciles dc la surface. Pourtant. 
ce sont ces profondeurs et leurs forces invisibles quc nous devrions connaitre si nous 
voulions comprcndre I’cxistcnce; sur la surface nous ne trouvons quc les lois secon- 
daircs de la nature et des regies pratiques qui nous aident & venir k bout des difficultds 
du moment et a organiser empiriquement, sans ic« comprendrc, ses transitions 
continuelles. 

Rien n’est plus obscur pour rhumanitc, ou moms accessib!?,^ sa comprehension 
que sa proprc vie commune et collective, que cc soit dans le pouvoiPqui la meut ou 
dans le sens du but vers lequel ellc se meut. La sociologie ne nous aide pas, car elle 
noua. donnc seulemcnt le recit general du passe et les conditions exterieures dans 
lesqiiellcs les communautes ont survecu. L’histoirc ne nous enseigne nen; c’est un 
torrent confiis d’evenements et de personnalites, ou un kaleidoscope d’institutfons 
changeantes. Nous ne saisissons pas le sens reel dc tout ce changement et de ce 
courant de vie humalnc s’ecoulant contmuellement dans les canaux du temps. Ce 
que nous percevons, ce' sont des phenomcnes qui passent ou qui se rcproduisent, 
des geperalisations faciles, des idees partielles. Nous parlons dc democratie, d’aris- 
tocratie et d'autocratie, de collbctivisme et d’individualismc, d'iihperiahsme et de 
nationalisme, de I’Etat et de la commune, du capitalisme et du travail; nous mcttons 
en Svant des gindralisations hfitives et fabriquons des syst&mes absolus, qui ne sont 
annoncds positivement ^ujourd’hui que pour etre abandonnes par force degiain; 
nous dpousons des causes et d’ardents enthousiasmes dont le triomphe se change 
un ddsenchantement prdcoce et afors nous les abandonnons pour d'autres, pour 
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because our whole thought and action with regard to our collective life is shallow and 
empirical; it does not seek for^ it does not base itself on a firm, profound and complete 
knowledge. The moral is not the vanity of human life, of its ardours and enthusiasms 
and of the ideals it pursues, but the necessity of a wiser, larger, more patient search 
after its true law and aim. ^ 

Today the ideal of human unity is more or less vaguely making its way to the front 
of our consciousness. The emergence of an ideal in human thought is always the 
sign of an intention in Nature, but not always of an intention to accomplish; some¬ 
times it indicates only an attempt which is predestined to temporary failure. For 
Nature is slow and patient m her methods. She takes up ideas and half carries them 
out, then drops them by the wayside to resume them in some future era with a 
better combination. She tempts humanity, her thinkirg instrument, and tests 
how far it is ready for the harmony she has imagined; she allows and incites man to 
attempt and fail, so that he may learn and succeed better another time. Still the 
ideal, having once made its way to the front of thought, must certainly be attempted, 
and this ideal of human unity is Kkely to figure largely among the determining forces 
of the future; for the intellectual and material circumstances of the age have prepared 
and almost impose it, especially the scientific discoveries which have made our earth 
so small that its vastest kingdoms seem now no more than the provinces of a single 
country. 

But this very commodity of the material circumstances may bring about the 
failure of the ideal; for when matcnal circumstances favoiHr a great change, but 
the heart and mind of the race are not really ready—especially the heart—failure may 
be predicted, unless indeed men are wise in time and accept the inner change along 
with the external read)ustment. But at present the human hitellect has been so much 
mechanised by physical Scientc that it is likely to attempt the revolution it is begin¬ 
ning to envisage principally or solely through mechamcal means, through social and 
political adjustments^* Now it is not by social and political devices, or at any rate not 
by these, chiehy or only, that the unity of the human race can be enduringly or 
fruitfully accomphshed. > 

It must be remembered that a greater social or political unity is not necessarily 
a boon in itself; it is only worth pursuing in so far as it provides a means and a frame- 
wolrk for a better, richer, more happy and puissant mdividual and collective life. 
But hitherto the experience of mankind has not favoured the view that huge 
aggregations), sdosely united and strictly organised, are favburable to a rich and 
puissant human life. It would seem rather that collecuvc' life is more at ease with 
itself, more genial, varied, fruitful when it can concentrate itself in small spades and 
simpler organisifis. * 

If we consider the past of humanity so far as it is known to us, we find that 
the interesting periods of human hfe, the scenes in which it has been most richly 
lived and has left behind it the most precious fruits, werq'precisely those ages and 
countries in which humanity was able to orgamsc itself in little independent centres 
acung intimately upon each other but not fused into a single unity, l^lodem 
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ceux-li m&nes peut-^, que nous avons pris tant de peine & d^tniire. Pendant 
un'fi^ entier Phumanit£ a soif de liberty, se bat pour,elle et la conquiert au ptix 
cruel d’un labeur achamd, de larmes et de sang; le slide qui en jouit sans avoir lutti 
pour elle, s’en ditoume comme d’une illusion puirile, et est pret 4 renoncer 4 ce 
gain dipridi comme d’un nouveau bien. Et tout ced arrive parce que, en ce 
qui concxme notre vie collective, toute notre pensie et toute notre action sont 
creuses et empiriques; elles ne cherchent pas et nc prennent pas pour base une 
counaissance ferme, profonde et complite. La morale n’est pas la vanite de la vie 
humaine, de ses ardeurs et de ses enthousiasmes, ct des ideals qu’eUe ponirsuit, mais 
la nicessite d’unc recherche plus sage, plus vaste et plus patiente de sa loi et de son 
but veritablcs. 

Aujourd’hui I’ldial dc I’unite humaine se fraye plus ou moins vaguement un 
chemin jusqu’41’avant dc notre conscience. L’apparition d’un ideal dsns la pensie 
humaine est toujours le signe d’unc intention dc la Nature, mais pas toujours de 
I’mtcution d’accomphr; quelque fbis cela indiquc sculement une tentative qui est 
prcdcstinie a un echec temporaire. Car la Nature est lente et patiente dans ses 
mithodes. Ellc ramasse dcs idccs et les execute 4 moitie, puis Ics laisse tomber au 
bord du chemm, pour les reprendre en quelque ipoque future avec une meilleure 
combinaison. Ellc tente I’humamte, son instrument pensant, ct vcrific jusqu’4 quel 
point elle est prctc pour I’harmome qu’elle a imaginee; die autorise I’homme et le 
pousse a essayer et a echouer, afin qu’il puissc apprendre ct mieux riussir une autre 
fois. Cependant, une ibis que I’ideal a fait son chemin jusqu’a I’avant de la pcns4c, 
il doit certainement etre essayc, ct il est probable que cet id^l de I’unit^ humame 
hgurcra largement panni les forces determinantes dc I’avenir; car les arconstances 
intcUectuellcs ct matdiefles dc I’dpoque I’ont prepare et I’lmposent presque, parti- 
culierement les decouvertes scientifiqucs, qui ont ftndu notre terre si petite que 
maintenant ses plus vastes royaumes ne semblent ricn de plus que les provinces 
d’un seul pays. * . 

Mais la commodite meme des circonstances matdnelles peut amener I’lnsucces 
de I’id^i car lorsque les circonstances matdielles favorisent un grand changement, 
mais que le coeur et la pensec de la race ne sont pas vraiment prets, spedalement 
le coeur, on peut pr^dire un echecj 4 moins que, en vuite, les hommes deviennent 
sages 4 temps, et acceptent le changement interieur en meme temps que le rajuke- 
ment exterieur. Mais 4 pr^ent I’inteliect humain a dte si m^canise par la sdence 
physique que tres prdbablement il tentera la revolution qu’il commenct 4 envisager, 
prindpalement ou uniquement par des moyens mdcamques, par des ajustements 
sociai& et politiques. Or ce n’est pas par des moyens sociaux et politiques, ou, en 
tout cas pas par ceux-ci principMement ou seulement, que I’unitd ae la race humaine 
peut Itre accomplie de fafon durable et f4conde. 

* 11 faut se souvenir qu’une plus grande unit4 sociale et politique n’est pas en 
elle-m£me n4cessaireme;it qn bienfaitj elle ne vaut d’etre poursuivie que Hn»n| la 
mesure oil elle procure les moyens et le cadre d’unef vie collective et individuelle 
meilleure, plus riche, plus heureusie et plus puissante. Mais jusqu’4 present, I’ex- 
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^ Europe owes two-thirds of its civilisation to three such supreme moments of human 
history, the religious life of the congeries of tribes which called itself Israel and, 
subsequently, of the little nation of the Jews, the many-sided life of the small Greek 
city states, the similar, though more restricted, artistic and intellectual life of 
mediaeval Italy. Nor was any age in Asia so rich in cncrgyy<s6 well worth living in, so 
productive of the best and most enduring fruits as that heroic period of India when 
she was divided into small kingdoms, many of them no larger than a modem district. 
Her most wonderful activities, her most vigorous and enduring work, that which, 
if we had w make a choice, we should keep at the sacrifice of all else, belonged to 
that period; the second best came afterwards in larger, but still comparatively small, 
nations ami kingdoms like those of the Pallavi’s, Chalukyas, Pandyas, C'hOlas and 
Cheras. In comparison she received little from the greater empires that rose and 
fell within her borders, the Moghul, the Gupta or the Maurya—^little indeed except 
political and administrative organisauon, some fine art and literature and a certain 
amount of lasting work m other kinds, not always of the best quality. ‘Their 
impulse was rather towards elaborate organisation than original, stimulating 
and creative. 

Nevertheless, in this regime of the small city state or of regional cultures, there 
was always a defect which compelled a tendency towards large orgamsations. The 
defect was a characteristic of impermanence, often of disorder, especially of defcnce- 
lessness against the onslaught of larger organisations, even of an insufficient capacity 
for widespread material well-being. Therefore this earlier'form of collective life 
tended to disappear and give place to the organisation of nations, kingdoms and 
empires. 

And here wc notice, first, that it is the groupments of smaller nations which 
have had the most intense life*and not the huge States and colossal empires. Collec¬ 
tive life diffusing itself m too vast spaces seems to lose intensity and productiveness. 
Europe has hved ‘".'Ungland, France, the Netherlands, Spam, Italy, the small States 
of Germany—all her later civilisation and progress evolved itself there, not m the 
huge mass of the Holy Roman or the Russian Empire. We sec a similar pheno¬ 
menon in the social and political field when wc compare the intense life and acti- 
vity of Europe m its many nations acting richly upon each other, rapidly progressing 
by quick creative steps and sometimes by bounds with the great masses of Asia, 
her long periods of immobility m which wars and revolutions seem to be small, 
temporary arfd usually unproductive episodcsiS her centuries of religious, philosophic 
and artistic reveries, her tendency towards an increasing isolation and a final stag¬ 
nancy of the outward life. *' 

Secondly, we note that m this organisation of nations and kingdoms those which 
have had the most vigorous life have gained it by a sort of artificial concentration 
of the vitality into some head, centre or capital, London, Paris, Rome. By this 
device Nature, while acquiring the benefits of a larger qrgapisation and more perfect 
unity, pieserves to some extern that equally precious power of fruitful concentra¬ 
tion in a small space and into a closely packed activity which she had possessed in 
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pirieoce de rhumaniti n’a pas confinnd le point de vue que d’dnormes agr^ats, 
itioitement unis et strictement organises, soient favorables pour une vie humaine 
riche et puissante. II semblerait plutdt que la vie collective est plus 4 son aise, plus 
bicnveillante, plus variecet plus feconde,quandellepeutse concentrer dans de perils 
espaces et des organishi^s plus simples. 

Si nous considcrons le passe de rhumanite, en rant qu’il nous est connu, nous 
trouvons que les periodes int6rcssantcs dc la vie humaine, les scenes dans lesquelles 
elle a dt6 le plus nchement vecue et a laisse derncre elle les fruits les plus prccieux 
sont pr^cisdment ccs dpoques et ccs contrees dans lesquelles rhumaiute avail pu 
s’orgamser cn petits centres inddpendants, agissant inumement Tun sur I’autre, 
mais non fondus en une scule unite. L’Europe moderne doit les deux tiers de sa 
civilisation k trois moments supremes dc cc genre dans I’histoire humaine: la vie 
religieusc de I’amas de tnbus qui sc dcnommait Israel et ensuite dc la petite nation 
des Juifs; la vie multiforme des petites cit6s dc la Grecc; la vie artistique et 
intcHaciuelle similairc, quoique plus rcstreintc, dc Tltalie mcdicvalc. En Asie au- 
cunc epoque, non plus, n’a cti aussi riche cn energie, aussi digne d’etre vecue, 
aussi productive des fruits les meiUeurs et les plus durables, que cette pdriode 
hcroique dc I’lnde ou elle etait divisee cn petits royaumes dont beaucoup n’ctaient 
pas plus grands qu’un district moderne. Scs activitcs les plus merveilleuscs, ses 
travaux les plus vigoureux et les plus durables, ceux que, s’il nous fallait choisir, nous 
gardcrions, au sacrifice dc tout Ic restc, apparienaient a cette penode; la scconde 
cn valeur vint plus tard dans des nations et des royaumes plus vastes, mais encore 
comparativement petits, commu ceux des Pallavas, Chalukyas, Pandyas, Cholas et 
Cheras. En comparaison elle a peu reyu des empires plus grands qui s’^leverent 
et tomberent entre ses ffontieres, le Mogol, le Gupta et le Maurya; peu dc chose, 
cn vente, cxccpte I’orgamsation politique et administrative, dc Part et de la littdra- 
ture agrcables, unc ccrtainc quantite dc travaux durables d’autres genres, pas tou- 
|ours dc la meillcure qualitc. Leur impulsion etait vers une orguv^sfition compliqucc 
plut6t qu’originalc, stimulante et creatricc. 

Cependant, dans ce K'gime des petiics cites ou des cultures rcgionalcs, il y 
avail toujours un defaut qui imposa la tendance vers des organisations plus larges. 
Le ddfaut itait un caractere d’lmpermancnce, souvent de desordre, spdcialement 
d’impuissance contre les assauts d’organisations plus grandes, et mcme une insufii- 
sante capacitc dc repandre largement le bicn-etre materiel. Par suite, cette premiere 
forme de vie collecuve tcndit k disparaltre pour etre remplacee par Poi^anisation de 
nations, de royaumes et d’cmpires. 

Et ici nous remarquerons d’abord que ce sont les groupements dc nations 
plus petites qui ont eu la vie la plus intense, et non les 6normes Etats et les empires 
coltjssaux. La vie colleaive qui se diflusc dans de trop vastes espaces semble perdte 
son intcnsite et sa producQvite. L’Europe a v6cu en Anglctcrrc, en France, aux Pays- 
Bas, en Espagne, en Italie, dans les petits Etats Germaniques; e’est U que se*sont 
d£yelopp6s toute sa civilisation et tout son progres* r^cents, non dans la mas4e 
toorme du Saint Empire Romain Germanique ou de I’Empire Russe. Nous voyons 
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her more primitive system of the city state or petty kingdom. But this advantage 
was purchased by the condemnation of the rest of the organisation, the district, 
the provincial town, the village to a dull, petty and somnolent life in strange con¬ 
trast with the vital intensity of the urbs or metropolis. 

The Roman Empire is the historic example of an ocg&msation of unity which 
transcended the limits of the nauon, and its advantages and disadvantages are 
there perfectly typified. The advantages arc admirable organisation, peace, wide¬ 
spread security, order and material well-beingj the disadvantage is that the indi¬ 
vidual, the pty, the region sacrifice their independent life and become mechanical 
parts of a machine; life loses its colour, richness, variety, freedom and victorious 
impulse towards creation. I'he organisation is g'eat and admirable, but the indi> 
vidual dwmdles and is overpowered and overshadowed; and eventually by the 
smallness and feebleness of the individual the huge orgamsm inevitably and slowly 
loses even its great conservative vitahty and dies of an incrcasmg stagnation. Even 
while outwardly whole and untouched, the structure has become rotten and begins 
to crack and dissolve at the first shock from outside. Such organisations, such 
periods arc immensely useful for conservation, even as the Roman Empire served 
to consolidate the gains of the rich centuries that preceded it. But they arrest life 
and growth. 

We see, then, what is hkely to happen if there were a social, administrative 
and political unilication of mankind, such as some have begun to dream of now¬ 
adays. A tremendous organisation would be needed under**which both individual 
and regional life would be crushed, dwarfed, deprived of their necessary freedom 
like a plant without ram and wmd and sunlight, and this would mean for humanity, 
after perhaps one first outburst of satisfied and joyous activity, a long period of mere 
conservation, increasing stagflancy and ultimately decay. 

Yet the unity of mankind is evidently a part of Nature’s eventual scheme and 
must come abouti..piily it must be under other conditions and with safeguards which 
will keep the race intact m the roots of its vitality, richly diverse in its oneness. 
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un phdnomeicc*semblablc dans le domaine soda! et politique quand la vie et I’acdvitd 
intenses des nombreuses nations de I’Europe, agissant richement Tune sur I’autre, 
progressant rapidement par de prompts pas erdateurs et quelque fois par bonds, 
sont compardes aux grandes masses de I’Asie, k scs longues pdriodes d’immobiUtd 
dans lesquelles les guerres et ics revolutions semblent dtre des dpisodes p^ts, 
temporaires et gdndralement improductifs, a ses siecles de rdveries religieuses, 
philcsophiques et artistiques, a sa tendance 4 un Cjcbissant isolement et 4 une 
stagnation finale de la vie extdricure. 

Deuxidmement, nous remarquons que dans cette organisation de nations et de 
toyaumes, ceux qui ont eu la vie la plus vigoureuse, I’ont gagnde par une soro: de 
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concentration artifideUe de la vitality dans une t£te, un centre, une capitale: Londres, 
Paris, Rome. Par ce straragdne la Nature, tout en acqu^rant les b£n6fices d’une plus 
large organisation et d’une plus parfaite unit6, preserve, jusqu’i un certain point, 
oe pouvoir dgalement prdcieux de la concentration ffconde dans un petit espace et 
dans luie activity topitoment rassemblce qu’elle avait possddd dans son systdne 
plus primitif de la citi ou du royaume minuscule. Mais cet avantage est au prix 
de la condamnation du reste de I’organisme, le district, la ville provinciale, le village, 
ft une vie terne, insignifiante et somnolente, en un etrange contraste avec I’intensit^ 
vitale de Vurbs ou mdtropole. • 

L’Empire Romain est I’exemple historique d’une organisation d’unitd qui 
d^passe les limites de la nation, et ses avantages et d6savantagcs sont 1ft par&itcment 
repr^ntds. Les avanta^s sont une admirable organisation, la paix, la s^curit^ 
gendrale, I’ordre et le bien-^e materiel; le dnavantagc est que I’individu, la cit6, 
la region sacrifient leur vie ind^pendantc et devicnnent dcs parties mccaniques d’une 
marline; la vie perd sa couleur, sa richesse, sa varidte, sa hbertd, ct I’impulsion vic- 
torieuse vers la creation. L’organisation est grande et admirable, mais I’individu 
dSperit, 6cras£, submergd; et finalemcnt, par suite de la pctitesse ct de la faiblesse 
de I’individu, I’enormc organisation, Icntement mais inevitablement, perd m€me 
sa grande vitalite conscrvatrice et mcurt d’une stagnation croissantc. MSme quand 
extdricurement elle est enticrc et intactc, la structure est pourrie et commence ft cra- 
quer et ft se dissoudre au premier choc du dehors. Ces organisations, ces periodes 
ont une immense utilite pour la conservation, prdcisement comme I’Empire Romain 
a servi ft consoUder les gains des riches si^cles qui I’ont precede. Mais elles arr€tent 
la vie et la croissance. 

Nous voyons done ce qui arriverait probablement, s’il y avait une unification 
sodale, administrative et politique de I’humanit^, comme de nos jours quelques uns 
ont commence ft en rever. Une formidable organisation serait inevitable, sous 
laquelle la vie individuelle et la vie regionale scraient toutes'aLv''-,ccrasees, amoin- 
dries, privies de la libcrte neccssaire, comme une plante sans pluie, sans brise et sans 
soleil; et ceci signifierait {)our rhumanite, apr^s peut-etre une premiftre bouffee 
d’activite satisfaite et joycuse, unc longue periode seulement de conservation, de 
stagnation aroissante ct finalement de decadence. 

Cependant, I’unite de I’especc humaine fait evidemment partic du plan final 
de la Nature, et doit se produire. Seulement cela se produira dans d’autres conditions 
et avec des garanties qui garderont & race intacte dans les racines He sa vitality, 
richement diverse dans son unit6. 
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Chapter II 

THE IMPERFECTION OF PAST AGGREGATES 

T he whole process of Nature depends on a balancing'and a constant tendency 
to harmony between two poles of life, the individual whom the whole or 
aggregate nourishes and the whole or aggregate which the individual helps to consti¬ 
tute. Human life forms no exception to the rule. Therefore the perfection of 
human life*must involve the elaboration of an as yet unaccomplished harmony 
between these two poles of our existence, the individual and the social aggregate. 
The perfect society will be that which most cniiicly favours the perfection of the 
individual; the perfection of the individual will be incoiAplete if it does not help 
towards the perfect state of the soejal aggregate to which he belongs and eventually 
to that of the largest possible human aggregate, the whole of a united humanity. 

For the gradual process of Nature introduces a complication which pnf^ents 
the individual from standing in a pure and direct relation to the totality of mankind. 
Between himself and this too immense whole there erect themselves pardy as aids, 
partly as barriers to the final umty, the lesser aggregates which it has been necessary 
to form in the progressive stages of human culture. For the obstacles of space, 
the difficulties of organisation and the limitations of the human heart and brain 
have necessitated the formation first of small, then of larger and yet larger aggregates 
so that he may be gradually trained by a progressive approach till he is ready for 
the final umversality. The family, the commune, the clan or tribe, the class, the city 
state or congeries of tribes, the nauon, the empire are so many stages in this progress 
and constant enlargement. If^the smaller aggregates were destroyed as soon as 
the larger are successfully formed, this graduation would result in no complexity; 
but Nature does not follow this course. She seldom destroys entirely the types she 
has once madejpr-eiH'y destroys that for which there is no longer any utility; the 
rest she keeps in order to serve her need or her passion for variety, richness, multi¬ 
formity and only effaces the dividing lines or modifies the characteristics and rela¬ 
tions sufficiently to allow of the larger unity she is creating. Therefore at every step 
humanity is confronted with various problems which arise not only from the diflS- 
culty of accord between the interests of the individual and those of the immediate 
aggregate, the (immunity, but between the need and interests, of the smaller inte¬ 
gralities and the growth of that larger whole'which is to ensphere them all. 

History has preserved for us scattered instances of this travail, instanoes of 
failure and succcs!| which arc full of instruction. W? see the struggle towards the 
aggregation of tnbes among the Semitic nations, Jew and Arab, surmounted in the 
one after a scission into two kingdoms which remained a permanent source .of 
weakness to the Jewish nation, overcome only temporarily in the other by the 
suddefi unifying force of Islam. We see the failure of elan Hfe to combine into an 
organised national existence in the Celtic races, a failure entire in Ireland and Scot¬ 
land and only surmounted through the crushing out of dan life by a foreign rule 
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L’IMPERFECTION DES AGRfiGATS PASSES 

T out le procW^ dl,e‘la Nature depend d’un ^quilibre et d’une constante ten¬ 
dance k rharmonic entrc deux poles de la vie: I’individu, que le tout ou 
agregat nourrit, et le tout ou agregat, que I’lndividu aidc,^ constituer. La vie 
humaine ne fait pas exception k cette regie. Par suite, la perfection de la vie humainc 
doit impliquer I’dlaboration d’unc harmome, encore maccomplie, enttp ces deux 
p61es de notre existence: I’lndividu ct I’agregat social. La society parfaite sera 
celle qui favorise le plus complctcment la perfection de I’mdividu; la perfection 
de rindividu sera incomplete si ellc n’aidc pas pour attcindre I’ctat parfait de 
I’agregat soaal auquel il appartient, et finalement k celui du plus grand agregat 
humain possible, de toutc Thumanite umfiec. 

Ufcr le procede graduel de la Nature introduit une complication qui emp6che 
rindividu de sc temr dans une relation pure ct directc avec la totality dc I’humamte. 
Entre lui ct cc tout trop immense s’erigent, particlkment comme dcs aides, par- 
ticllemcnt comme dcs barncrcs pour Tunitc finale, des agregats moindres qu’il a 
cte ndcessaire dc former aux ctapes progressives dc la culture humainc. En 
effet les obstacles de I’espace, Ics difficultes de I’organisation ct Ics limitations du 
coeur et du cerveau humains, ont rendu iieccssaire la formation d’agregats d’abord 
petits, puis dc plus en plus grands, afin que I’individu puisse etre dressd graduelle- 
ment par unc approche progressive, jusqu’a cc qu’il soit pret pour Tuniversalite 
finale. La famiUe, la commune, le clan ou la tribu, la classe, la cite ou I’assemblagc 
de tribus, la nation, I’empire, sont autant d’etapes dans cc progres et cct £lar- 
gissement constant. Si les agregats plus petits etaicnt detnuts aussitot que les 
plus grands sont formes avec succes la gradation nc produirait pas dc complexity; 
mais la Nature nc suit pas cette voie. Elle ddtruit rarement tout, a fait les types 
qu’une fois elle a fa^onnes, ou dctruit sculemcut cc qui n’est plus d’aucune utilite; 
le reste ellc le garde pour lervir son besom ou sa passion de varidte, de richessc, 
de multiformity, et efface seulement les ligncs de division ou modific suffisamment 
les caractytistiques ct les relations pour faire place a la plus grande unity qu’elle 
est en train de cryer. Far suite, ^ chaque pas, I’humanitd doit faire face a des 
probldmes variy$ qui sc posent k cause de la difficulty d’accordcr non seulement 
les intdrets de I’individu avec ceux d& I’agrdgat immediat, la commAnautd, mais 
aussi le besom et les mterdts dcs plus petites integralitds avec la croissance de ce 
tout plus vaste qui doit les englober toutes. ^ 

L’histoire nous a pryservd des exemples disperses de ce travail, des exemples 
d’dij^ec et de succds, qui sont pleins d’enseignements. Nous voyons Feifort de 
tribus vers ragrdgation parmi les nations symitiques, les Juifs et les Arabes. Dans 
un cas il rdussit aprds la siiission en deux royaumes, qui demeura une source 
pe^nanente de fiublesse pour la nation juive; dans I’autre cas il triompha seulement 
temporairement par la soudaine force unifiante de I’Islam. Parmi les races celtiques. 
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and culture, overcome only at the last moment in Wales. We see the failure of the 
city states and small regional peoples to fuse themselves in the history of Greece, 
the signal success of a similar struggle of Nature in the development of Roman 
Italy. The whole past of India for the last two thousand years and more has been 
the attempt, unavailing in spite of many approximations to success, to overcome the 
centrifugal tendency of an extraordinary number and variety of disparate elements, 
the family, the commune, the clan, the caste, the small regional state or people, the 
large linguistic unit, the religious community, the nation within the nation. We 
may perhaps say that here Nature tried an experiment of unparallelled oimplexity 
and potential richness, accumulating all possible difficulties in order to arrive at the 
most opulent result. But in the end the problem proved insoluble or, at least, was 
not solved and Nature had to resort to her usual dem ex machina denouement, the 
instrumentality of a foreign rule. 

But even when the nation is sufficiently organised,—the largest unit yet success¬ 
fully developed by Nature,—entire unity is not always achieved. If no othtr ele¬ 
ments of discord remain, yet the conffict of classes is always possible. And the 
phenomenon leads us to another rule of this gradual development of Nature in 
human life which we shall find of very considerable importance when we come to 
the question of a realisable human unity. The perfection of the individual in a 
perfected society or eventually in a perfected humanity—^understanding perfection 
always in a relative and progressive sense—is the inevitable aim of Nature. But the 
progress of all the individuals in a society does not proceed pan passut with an equal 
and equable march. Some advance, others remain stationary—absolutely or 
relatively,—others fall back. Consequently the emergence of a dominant class is 
inevitable within the aggregate itself, iust as in the constant clash between the 
aggregates the emergence of dominant nations is inevitable. That class will pre¬ 
dominate which develops most perfectly the type Nature needs at the time for her 
progress or, it^jjjiy be, for her retrogression. If she demands power and strength 
of character, a dominant aristocracy emerges]; if knowledge and science, a dominant 
literary or savant class; if practical ability, ingenuity, economy and efficient orga¬ 
nisation, a dominant bourgeoisie or Vaishya class, usually with the lawyer at the 
head; if diffusion rather than concentration of general well-being and a close orga¬ 
nisation of toil, then even the domination of an artisan class is not impossible. 

But this phenomenon, whether of dominant classes or dominant nations, can 
never be moie than a temporary necessity; ibr the final aim of Nature in h uman 
life cannot be the exploitation of the many by the few or even of the few by the 
many, can never be the perfection of some at the cost of the abject submergence and 
i gno rant subjection of the bulk of humanity; these can only be transient devices. 
Therefore we see that such dominations bear always in them the seed of their ^wn 
destruction. They must pass either by the ejection or destruction of the exploiting 
elemuit or else by a fusion and equalisation. We see fjx E’lrope and America that 
the dominant Brahmin and the dominant Kshatriya have been either abolished.or 
are on the point of subsidence into equality with the general mass. Two rigiffiy 
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nous voyoos I’insucc^ de la vie de clan k se combiner dans une existence nationale 
organisde; un insucc^s total en Irlande et en Ecosse, surmonte seulement ^ I’aide 
de r^crasement de la vie de clan par une domination et une culture ^trangires; 
un insucc^ ^it^ seulement au dernier moment dans le pays de Galles. Dans 
I’histoire de la Grece pbus voyons le manque des cit^s et des petits peuples 
rdgionaux k fusionner, et dans le d6veloppement de I’ltalie romaine, le succ^ 
^clatant d’un effon sunilaire de la Nature. Tout le passd de ITnde pendant les 
deux dermers millenaires et davantage, fut la tentative vaine en d£pit de beaucoup 
d’approches du succcs, de surmonter la tendance centrifuge d’un nombae et d’une 
variete extraordinaires d’clements disparates, la famille, la commune, le clan, la 
caste, le petit Etat ou le people regional, la vastc unite Unguistique, la communaute 
rehgieuse, la nation au dctlans de la nation. Nous pouvons peut-etre dire qu’ici 
la Nature tenta une experience d’une coniplexite et d’une richesse potentielle sans 
parall^le, acciimulani toutes les possibles difllcultes afin d’arriver au plus opulent 
results. Mais a la fin, le probleme s’est montre insoluble ou, tout au moins, n’a 
pas ete resolu, et la Nature dut avoir recours a son denouement, son deus ex machinal 
habitucl: I’lntcrvention d’une domination etrangerc. 

Mais mcme quand la nation, le plus vaste groupement que la Nature ait jusqu’d 
present developpe, est suffisamment organisec, I’unite complete n’est pas toujours 
accomplie. Mcme s’ll nc reste aucun autre clement dc discordc, le conflit des 
classes est toujours possible. Et le phenomene nous condmt a une autre regie du 
devcioppemciit graducl dc la Nature dans la vie humainc, regie que nous trouverons 
d’unc importance tres considerable quand nous en viendrons k la question d’une 
unitd humainc realisable. La perfection de I’lndividu dans une socidtd parfaite ou 
finalemcnt dans une humamte parfaite,* comprenant toujours la perfection dans un 
sens rclatif et progrcssif, est le but indvitablc dc la Nature. Mais le progr6s dc tous 
les individus d’une societe ne se produit pas pan pasm, avec une marche egale et 
umforme. Les uns avancent, les autres restent stationnairesj^abs'^lpment ou rela- 
tivement, d’autres rcculent. En consequence, I’apparition d’une classe dominantc 
est inevitable au dedans de 'I’agr^gat lui-memc, prccisement comme dans le conflit 
constant entre les agregats, I’apparition de nations dominantes est inevitable. La 
classe qui donuncra sera celle qui developpe le plus parfaitement le type dont^la 
Nature aura besom k ce moment pour son progres, ou, cela peut etre, pour sa re¬ 
gression. Si ellc cxtge Ic pouvoir et la force de caraa^rc, une aristocratic dominante 
emergeraj si e’est la science et la connHissance, une classe littdraire ou*savante do- 
minera; si e’est I’habdete pratique, I’ing^niosite, I’cconomie et I’organisation efficace, 
une classe bourgeoisc ou vaii;ya domincra, avec le juriste generalement k sa tetc; 
si e’est la diffusion plutot que la concentration du bien-etre general et une ^troite 
organisation du travail, alors mSme la domination d’unc classe artisane n’est pas 
impossible. 

Mais ce phenomene, qi^ ce soit I’apparition de classes dominantes ou eeUe 
de nations dominantes, ne peut jamais- etre plus qu’une n6cessit£ tempotaire; car le 
but final de la Nature dans la vie humaine ne peut pas £tre I’exploitation du grand 
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separate classes alone remain, the dominant propertied class and the labourer, and 
all the most significant movements of the day have for their purpose the abolition of 
this last superiority. In this persistent tendency, Europe has obeyed one great 
law of Nature’s progressive march, her trend towards a final equality. Absolute 
equality is surely neither intended nor possible, just as absolute uniformity is bodi 
impossible and utterly undesirable; but a fundamental equality which will render 
the play of true superiority and difference inoffensive, is essential to any conceivable 
perfectibility of the human race. 

Therefore, the perfect counsel for a dominant minority is always to recognise 
in good time the right hour for its abdication and for the imparting of its ideals, 
qualities, culture, experience to the rest of the aggregate or to as much of it as is 
prepared for that progress. Where this is done, the social aggregate advances 
normally and without disruption or serious wound or malady; otherwise a dis¬ 
ordered progress is imposed upon it, for Nature will not suffer human egoism to 
baffle for ever her fixed intention and necessity. Where the dominant classes success¬ 
fully avoid her demand upon them, the worst of destinies is likely to overtake the 
social aggregate,—as in India where the final refusal of the Brahmin and other pri¬ 
vileged classes to call up the bulk of the nation as far as possible to their level, their 
fixing of an unbridgeable gulf of superiority between themselves and the rest of 
society, has been a mam cause of eventual decline and degeneracy. For where her 
aims arc frustrated. Nature inevitably withdraws her force from the offending unit 
till she has brought in and used other and external means to reduce the obstacle to 
a nullity. 

But even if the unity within is made as perfect as social, administrative and 
cultural machinery can make it, the question of the individual still remains. For 
these social umts or aggregates arc not like the human body in which the com¬ 
ponent cells arc capable of no separate hfe apart from the aggregate. The human 
individual te^ to exist in himself and to exceed the limits of the family, the clan, 
the class, the nation; and even, that self-sufficiency on one side, that univeisality 
on the other are the essential elements of his perfection. Therefore, just as the 
systems of social aggregation which depend on the domination of a class or classes 
over others must change or dissolve, so the social aggregates which stand in the way 
of this perfection of the individual and seek to coerce him within their limited mould 
and into the rigidity of a narrow culture or petty class or national interest, must 
find their term and their day of change or destruction untjer the irresistible impul¬ 
sion of progressing Nature. 
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nombre par le petit nombre, ou meme du petit nombre par le grand nombre; il ne 
pent pas etre la perfection de quclques-uns au prix de la submersion abjecte et de la 
soumission ignorantc de la masse de rhumanite; ces expedients ne peuvent etre que 
transitoires. C’eu ptturquoi nous voyons que de scmblables dominations portent 
toujours en elles-mcmcs le germc de leur propre destruction. Elies doivent passer, 
par le rejet ou la destruction de leur clement cxploitant ou bien par une fusion et 
une dgalisation Nous voyons en Europe et en Amcrique que la domination du 
hrahmtnc et celle du kchatriya ont ete abolies ou que ces castes sont sur le point 
de tomber dans une egalitc avee la masse generalc. Deux classes rijidement se- 
parces restent seulcs, la classe possedantc qui domme, et le travailleur; et tous les 
mouvements les plus imjjprtants de cc jour ont pour but I’abolition de cette demicre 
supenorite. Dans cette tendance persistante, I’Europe a obci k une grande loi de 
la marche progressive dc la Nature, son orientation vers une egalite finale. Une 
cgiiJjte absolue n’est suremont ni vouluc m possible, dc meme qu’unc uniformite 
absoluc esl a la fois impossible et completcmcnt indcsirable; mais une dgalite fonda- 
mcntale qui rendia inolfensif le jeu do la supenorite et de la difference veritables, 
cst essenticlle if toutc pcrfectibilite conccvable de la race humaine. 

Par consequent, le conscil parfait a donner a une minoritd dominante est 
toujours de reconniutrc a temps I’hcure cxaite dc son abdication et du transfert de 
son ideal, scs qualitcs, sa culture et son experience, au reste de I’agrcgat ou a ce qui 
de lui est prci pour W progres La ou ccci est fail, I’agregat social avance normalc- 
ment cr sans dislocation, ou sans blessurc iii maladie serieuses; autrement un 
progres dcsordonne lui est impose, car la Nature ne souffrira jamais que I’^goismc 
humain fassc cthouer ppur toujours son intention et sa necessite fixees. La ou les 
classes dominantos ont reussi a eviter ce qu’elle cxig$ d’cllcs, le plus souvent la p*re 
dcs destmecs s’abat sur I’agregat social; comme dans I’lnde oil le refus dcfinitif 
des brahmincs et dcs autres classes privilegiees d’elcvcr autivnt que possible jusqu’d 
leur niveau, la masse de la nation, leur etablisscment d’un gouffr'*. de superioritd 
infranchissable cnire cllcs-meincs et le reste dc la socictc, furent la cause principale 
du declin et dc la degencrcsccnce finals. Car Iii oil ses intentions sont frustrecs, la 
Nature retire inevnablcmcnt sa force de runiie ofFcnsantc, jusqu’4 cc qu’clic ait 
amend et utilise des moyens autres et cxtcncurs pour redmre a neant I’obstacle. 

Mais meme si au-dedans Punitc cst rendue aussi paifaite que peut le faire le 
mdcanismc social, administratil et ci^turcl, la question dc I’individujdemeure. Car 
CCS unitds ou agregats sociaux ne sont pas comme le corps humain dont les cellules 
constituantes sont incapablcs de vie sdparcc, cii dehors de I’agrdgat. L’individu 
humain tend a exister en lui-memc ct a depasser les limites de la famille, du clan, 
de la classe, de la nation; ct memo cette mdepcndance d’un cote, et dc I’autre cette 
univcrsalitd, sOnt les elements cssenticls dc sa perfection. C’est pourquoi, de 
mdme que les systcme$ d’agrcgation socialc qui dependent de la domination d’une 
classe ou dc plusieurs*sur*les autres, doivent changer ou se dissoudre, de m&ne 
los agregats soaaux qui font obstacle i cette perfection dc I’individu et cherchent 
& I’emprisonner dans leur moulc limits et dans la rigiditd d’une culture £troite,_ 
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Chapter III 

THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

TT IS a constant method of Nature, when she has two‘ elf,mcnts of a harmony 
to reconcile, to proceed at first by a long continued balancing in which she 
sometimes seems to lean entirely on one side, sometimes entirely to the other, at 
others to correct both excesses by a more or less successful temporary adjustment 
and moderating compromise. The two elements appear then as opponents necessary 
to each other who therefore labour to arrive at some conclusion of their strife. But 
as each has its egoism and that innate tendency of all things which drives them not 
only towards self-preservation but towards self-assertidn in proportion to their 
available force, they seek each to arrive at a conclusion in which itself shall have the 
maximum part and dominate utterly if possible or even swallow up entirely the 
egoism of the other in its own egoism. Thus the progress towards harmony sfecom- 
pli.shes Itself by a strife of forces and seems often to be no effort towards concord 
or mutual adjustment at all, but rather towards a mutual devouring. In effect, the 
swallowing up, not of one by the other, but of each by the other, so that both shall 
live entirely in the other and as the other, is our highest ideal of oneness. It is the 
last ideal of love at which strife tries ignorantly to arrive; for by strife one can only 
arrive at an adjustment of the two opposite demands, not at a stable harmony, a 
compromise between two conflicting egoisms and not the fusing of them into each 
other. Still, strife does lead to an increasing mutual comprcnension which even¬ 
tually makes the attempt at real oneness possible. 

In the relations between the individual and the group, this constant tendency 
of Nature appears as the strife between two equally deep-rooted human tendencies, 
individualism and collectivism. On one side is the engrossing authority, perfection 
and development of the State, on the other the distinctive freedom, perfection and 
development of the individual man. The State idea, the small or the vast living ma¬ 
chine, and the human idea, the more and more distinct and luminous Person, the 
increasing God, stand in perpetual opposition. The size of the State makes no 
difference to the essence of the struggle and need make none to its characteristic 
circumstances. It was the family, the tribe or the city, the poHs\ it became the clan, 
the caste and ihe class, the kula^ the gens. It is now the nation. Tomorrow or the 
day after it fnay be all mankind. But even'then the question will remain jioised 
between man and humanity, between the self-liberatmg person and the engrossing 
collectivity. , 

If we consult only the available facts of history and sociology, we must suppose 
that our race began with the all-engrossing group to which the individual ,was 
entirely subservient and that increasing individuality is a circumstance of human 
grovfih, a fruit of increasing conscious Mind. Originally, we may suppose, man was 
altogether gregarious, association his first necessity for survival; since survival, is 
the first necessity of all being, the individual could be nothing but an instrument 
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d’une classe mesquine ou d’int^rSts nationaux, doivent arriver k ua terme, au jour 
de leur changement ou de leur destruction, sous Timpulsion de progr^s irresistible 
de la Nature. 


Chapitre III 

LE GROUPE ET L’INDIVIDU 

Q UAND la Nature doit rdconcilier les deux elements d’une harmonic, sa m^- 
thode constante est dc pioceder tout d’abord par unc oscillation longue et 
continue, dans laqucllc clle scmble parfois pencher entierement d’un cote, parfois 
enticrcment dc I’autre, et d’autres fois corrigcr les deux execs par un aiustemenc 
temfjorairc et un compromis modcratcur plus ou moins reussis. Les deux elements 
paraissent alors comme des antagonistes neccssaires I’un a I’autrc, et qui, par conse¬ 
quent, s’efforcent d’arrivcr au terme de leur conflit. Mais comme chacun a son 
egoisme et cette tendance innce de toutes les choscs qui les pousse non sculemeat 
vers la preservation dc soi, mais aussi vers I’afHrmation de soi en proportion dc la 
force dont dies disposent, chacunc chcrche a arriver a une conclusion dans laquelle 
die aura la part maximum et doimncra completement si possible ou mcme absorbera 
entierement l’egoismc*de I’autre dans son propre dgoisme. Ainsi le progres vers 
I’harmonie s’accomplit par un conflit dc forces et semble souvent ne pas etre du 
tout un effort vers la concorde ou I’ajustement mutuel, itiais bicn plutdt vers unc 
devoration reciproque. En effet I’avalement, non de I’un par I’autre, mais dcs deux, 
Tun par I’autre, de sorte que chacun vive enticrcmcnt*dans I’autre et comme I’autrc, 
est notre plus haut iddal d’unite. C’cst lii le dernier ideal d’amour auqud le conflit 
s’elforce avcugiement d’arrivcr; car par le conflit on nc peut Srriver qu’a un ajustc- 
ment des deux exigences opposees, et non pas a une harmonic stable; on arrive i 
un compromis entre deux tigoismes cn luttc, et non ^ leur fusion I’un dans I’autrc. 
N^anmoins le conflit conduit k unc comprehension mutuclle croissante, qui flnale- 
ment rendra possible un essai d’unite reelle. 

Dans les relations entre I’individu et le groupe, cette methode constante de la 
Nature appardt comme le conflit entre deux tendances humaines, toutes deux aussi 
profondement enracinees: I’individualftme et le collectivisme. D’un c6tc est FEtat 
avec son autorite, sa perfection et son developpcmcnt absorbants, de I’autre edtd 
est I’homme individuel avec sa hberte, sa perfection et son developpcmcnt distincts. 
L’idee de I’Etat, machine vivante. petite ou grande, et i’idee dc I’ftommc, personne 
de ^lus en plus distincte et lumineuse, dieu en croissance, se trouvent en perpetuelle 
opposition. La dimension de I’Etat ne fait aucune difference i I’essencc du conflit 
et n’en fait pas necessair^meqt k ses circonstances caracteristiques. C’^tait la famil^e, 
la pibu ou la cite, polisi e’est devenu le clan, la caste* et la classe, kulOf gens, C’est 
maintenant la nation. Demain ou le jour suivant ce sera toute Thumanite. Mais 
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for the strength and safety of the group, and if we add to strength and safety growth, 
efficiency, self-assertion as well as self-preservation, this is still the dominant idea 
of all collectivism. This turn is a necessity born of circumstance and environment. 
Looking more into fundamental things we perceive that in Matter uniformity 
is the sign of the group, free variation and individual development progress with the 
growth of Life and Mind If then we suppose man to be an evolution of mental 
being in Matter and out of Matter, we must assume that he begins with uniformity 
and subservience of the individual and proceeds towards variety and freedom of the 
individual ^The necessity of ciicurasunce and environment and the inevitable law 
of his fundamental principles of being would then point to the same conclusion, 
the same process of his histone and prehistoric evolution. 

But there IS also the ancient tradition of humanity,, which it is never safe to 
Ignore or treat as mere fiction, that the social state was preceded by another, free 
and unsocial. According to modern scientific ideas, if such a state et cr existed, and 
that IS far from certain, it must have been not merely unsocial but anti-sqfkJ; it 
must have been the condition of man as an isolated animal, living as the beast of 
prey, before he became m the process of his development an animal of the pack. 
But the tradition is rather that of a golden age in which he was freely social without 
society. Not bound by laws or insiiiiiiions but living by natural instinct or free 
knowledge, he held the right law of his living m himself and needed neither to prey 
on his fellows nor to be restrained by the iron yoke of the collectivity. We may say, 
if we will, that here poetic or idealistic imagination played upon a deep-seated 
race-memory; early civilised man read his growing ideal of a free, unorganised, happy 
association into his race-memory of an unorganised, savage and anti-social existence. 
But it IS also possible that our progress has not been a development m a straight line, 
but in cycles, and that in those cycles there have been periods of at least partial reali¬ 
sation IP which men did become able to live according to the high dream of philo¬ 
sophic Anarchism, associated by the inner law of love and light and right being, right 
thinking, right action and not coerced to unity by kings and parliaments, laws 
and poliangs and punishments with all that tyrant uncase, petty or great oppression 
and repression and ugly tram of selfishness and corruption which attend the forced 
government of man by man. It is even possible that our origmal state was an mstme- 
tivt animal spontaneity of free and fluid associauon and that our final ideal state will 
be an cnhghtehed, intuitive spontaneity of free and fluid association. Our destiny 
may be the conversion of an original animal association into a community of the 
gods. Our progress may be a devious round leading from the easy and spontaneous 
uniformity and harmony which reflects Nature to the self-possessed unity'which 
reflects the Divifie. 

However that may be, history and sociology tell us only—outside the attempts 
of religious or other idealisms to arrive either at a free solitude or a free association— 
of njan as an individual in the more or less organised group. And in the group 
there arc always two types. One asserts the State idea at the expense of the indi¬ 
vidual,—ancient Sparta, modern Germany; another asserts the supremacy of the 
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mSme alors, la question restera* en suspens entre rhomme et I’humanitd) entre la 
personne se lib^rant elle-mcmc et la collectivite absorbantc. 

Si nous ne consultons que les faits disponiblcs de I’histoire et de la sociologie, 
nous devons supposer quo notre race comment par le groupe absorbant tout, auquel 
I’individu 6tait entiirement subordonne, et quc I’accroissemcnt dc I’individualit^ 
est une circonstance de la croissance humainc, un fruit du ddveloppement dc la 
conscience mentale. Nous pouvons supposer qu’originaircment rhomme etait com- 
pletement gregaire, quc I’association etait la premiere ndcessite dc sa survivance; 
puisque la survivance est la premiere ncccssite dc tout etre, I’mdividu ne pouvait 
etre rien d’autre qu’un instrument pour la force et la securite du group'e; et si, h la 
force ct k la securite, nous ajoutons la croissance, I’efficacitd, I’affirmation de soi 
aussi bicn quc la preservapon dc soi, cela est encore I’ldcc dommantc dc tout collec- 
tivisme. Cette tournurc d’esprit est une ndccssite nee des circonstanccs et du milieu. 
En regardant davantage les choses fondamentalcs, nous pcrcevons que dans la 
matierc Tuniformite est Ic signe du groupe; la variation libre et le developpement 
indiviSucl progressent avec la croissance de la vie et du mental. Si done nous sup- 
posons que I’homme cst une evolution de I’etrc mental dans la maticrc et hors de la 
matiere, nous devons presumcr qu’il commen^a par I’uniformitc et la subordination 
de I’mdividu, ct qu’il avan^a vers la van etc et la liberte dc I’individu. La necessite 
des circonstanccs et du milieu et la loi inevitable des principes fondamentaux de son 
etre, tendraient done vers la memc conclusion, le mcme processus dc son evolution 
prehistorique ct histonque. 

Mais il y a aussi I’antique tradition de I’humanitd, qu'il n’est lamais bon d’igno- 
rer ou de traitcr comme une simple fiction, la tradition que I’etat social fiit precede 
par un autre, hbre ct iixocial. Suivant les idccs scientiliques modernes, si un tel 
^tat a jamais existe, et ceci est loin d’etre certain, il a du etre non seulemcnt insocial 
mais anti-social; il a du etre la condition de I’homme en tant qu’animal isolc, vivant 
comme une bete de proic, avant qu’il ne dcvienne, dans la marche de son dcvelop- 
pement, un animal du troupeau. Mais la tradition est plutot ccllc d’un age d’or, 
dans lequel I’homme ^tait librcment social, sans socicte. N’ctant pas lie par les lois 
et les institutions, mais vivant par un instinct naturel ou une connaissancc libre, il 
portait en lui-meme la loi vraie de son existence, ct n’avait nul besom de faire dc ses 
compagnons sa proie, ni d’etre rcstreint par le joug de fer dc la collectivity. Nous 
pouvons dire, si nous voulons, qu’ici I’lmagination po^tique ou ideahsie a joue sur 
une mymoire de la race profondement ctablie; Ic premier homme civilise a lu son 
id^al croissant d’une association libre, inorganisec et heureuse, dans sa memoire 
radalod’une existence inorganisye, sauvage et antisociale. Mats il cst aussi possible 
que notre progres n’ait pas dtd un developpement en hgne droitoi mais en ccrcles, 
et que dans ces cercles, il y ait eu des pyriodes de realisation au moins partielle, 
dani lesquelles Thomme ytait devenu capable de vivre suivant le reve supyrieur d’un 
anarchisme philosophique, associy par la loi intericure d’amour et de lumiere, d’exi^- 
tence droite, de pensde *droite et d’action droite, et non pas contramt 4 I’unitl par 
dcS lois et des parlements, des lois, des polices et des chitiments, avec ce malaise 
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State, but seeks at the same time to give as much freedom, power and dignity as is. 
consistent with us control to the individuals who constitute it,—ancient Athens, 
modern France. But to these two has been added a third type in which the State 
abdicates as much as possible to the individual, boldly asserts that it exists for his 
growth and to assure his freedom, dignity, successful manhood, experiments with 
a courageous faith whether after all it is not the utmost possible liberty, dignity and 
manhood of the individual which will best assure the well-being, strength and ex¬ 
pansion of the Stale Of this type England has been until recently the great exemplar, 
—England rendered free, prosperous, energetic, invincible by nothing else but the 
strenth of this idea within her, blessed by the Cods with unexampled expanison, 
empire and good fortune because she has not feared at any lime to obey this great 
tendency and take the risks of this great endeavour and even often to employ it 
beyond the limits of her own insular egoism. Unfortunately, that egoism, the 
defects ot the race and the exaggerated assertion of a limited idea, which is the 
mark of our human ignorance, have prevented her from giving it the noblcMf and 
nche-it possible expression or to realise by it other results which the more strictly 
organised States have attained or are uttaming. And in consequence we find the col¬ 
lective or State idea breaking down the old English tradition and it is possible that 
before long the great expentnent will have come to an end in a lamentable admission 
of failure by the adoption of that Germanic “discipline” and “efficient” organisation, 
towards which all civilised humanity seems now to be tending. One may well ask 
oneself whether it was really necessary, whether, by a more cduiagcous faith enlight¬ 
ened by a more flexible and vigilant intelligence, aU the desirable results might not 
have been attained by a new and freer method that would yet keep intact the dbarma 
of the race. 

We must, again, note ofic other fact in connection with the claim of the 
State to suppress the individual in its own interest, that it is quite immaterial to the 
principle what form die State may assume. I'he tyranny of the absolute king over 
all and the tyranny of the ma)ority over the individual—which really converts itself 
by the paradox of human nature into a hypnotised oppression and repression of the 
ma)onty by itself—are forms of one and the same tendency. Each, when it declares 
itself to be the State with its ab.solute "Uctat e’est moi'\ is speaking a profound truth 
eveh while it bases that truth upon a falsehood. The truth is that each really is the 
self-expression of the State in its characteristic attempt to subordinate to itself the 
free will, tha free action, the power, dignity and self-asscrtfon of the individuals 
constituting it. The falsehood lies in the underlying idea that the State is some¬ 
thing greater than the individuals constituting it and can with impumty for itself 
and to the highdist hope of humanity arrogate this oppressive supremacy. 

In modern times the State idea has after a long interval fully reasserted iteelf 
and IS doimnating the thought and action of the world. It supports itself on two 
motiye>; one appeals to the external interest of the race,^e ^ther to its highest moral 
tendencies. It demands that individual egoism shall immolate itself to a collective 
interest; it claims that man shall live not for himself but for the whole, the group. 
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tyianniqiiei ces oppression et repression petites on grandes, ce vilain cortege d’^gols- 
me et de corruption, qui accompagnent le gouverncment que I’honune impose & 
Thoimne. II cst m^e possible que notre 6tat originei ait 6te la spontaneity animale 
instinctive d’une association librc et fluide, et que notre etat ideal final soit la spon¬ 
taneity intuitive et illuminee d’une association fibre et fluide. Notre destinee peut 
etre la conversion d’unc association animale onginelle en unc communaute dc 
dieux. Notre progres peut ctrc un circuit detoume conduisant, de runiformite et 
de rharmonie faciles et spontanees qui reflechissent la Nature, k runite sc possedant 
cllc-meme, qui reflechit le Divin. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, en dehors des tentativcs des idealismes religieux ou autres 
d’arrivcr soit a une fibre solitude, soit a une fibre association, I’histoire et la sociologie 
nous parlcnt seulement de rhomme comme d’lm individu dans un groupe plus ou 
moins organise. Et parnu les groupes il y a toujours deux types. L’un affirmc I’idee 
de I’Etat au depens de I’individu: I’ancienne Sparte, la moderne Allemagne; I’autre 
affiring la suprcmatie dc I’Etat, mais chcrche en mcme temps & donner aux individus 
qui le constituent, auiant dc libertc, dc pouvoir et de dignite qui soit compatible avec 
son controle' I’ancienne Athencs, la France moderne. Mais a ccs deux types, un 
troisieme s’est ajoutc, dans Icqucl I’Etat abdiquc autant que possible devant I’indi¬ 
vidu, affirmant hardimcnt qu’il n’existc que pour la croissance dc I’lndividu et pour 
assurer sd libertc, sa dignite et le succes dc sa nature fiumame, chcrchant avec une foi 
courageuse si, apres tout, cc n’est pas la libcrte, la dignity et la nature humainc dc 
I’lndividu les plus gratidcs possibles qui assurcront Ic raicux le bicn-ctre, la force 
et I’expansion dc I’Etat. Jusqu’a rccemmcnt, I’Angleterrc a yid le grand cxemplaire 
dc ce type; I’Anglcterrc rendue fibre, prosperc, encrgique, invmcible par rien d’autre 
que la force dc cette idee'en ellc, benie par les dicux avec unc expansion, un empire 
et une bonne fortune sans parcils, parce que, d aucuiT temps, ellc n’a craint d’obeir 
a cette grande tendance, d’accepter les risques de cette grande entreprise, et mcme 
souvent dc I’appliquer au dela des limites de son propre cgoisifie insulairc. Malheu- 
reusement cet egoisme, les defauts dc la race et I’affirmation cxagcrec d’une idyc 
limitee, ce qui est le signc de notre ignorance humainc, I’ont empechee dc donner a 
cette idee I'expression la plus noble et la plus riche possible, ou de ryaliser par 
ellc d’autres rysultats qua les Etats plus strictement organisys ont atteints ou sont 
en tram d’atteindre. En consequence, nous trouvons que I’idec collective, ou idye 
d’Etat, est en train d’abattre la vicille tradition anglaise et il se peut qu’avant long- 
temps la grande cxpeficncc prenne fin’dans une lamentable admission'd’ychec, par 
I’adoption de cette discipline et dc cette orgamsation efficace germaniques vers les- 
quelles toute Thumamte civilisee scmble tendre maintenant. On peut bien se de- 
mauder si cela ytait rcellement nyccssaire, et si par une foi plus courageuse, ydairye 
par^une intelligence plus flexible et plus vigilante, tous les rysultats dysirables 
n’auraient pas pu Stre atteints i I’aide d’une mytfiode nouvelle et plus fibre, qui aurait 
cependant gardy intact ly dhapna dc la race. ' 

^ Nous devons encore noter un autre fait en rapport avec la prytendon de I’Etat 
de supprimer I’individu dans son propre intyret, e’est que la forme que peut prendre 
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the community. It asserts that the hope of the good and progress of humanity lies 
in the efficiency and organisation of the State. Its way to perfection lies through the 
ordering by the State of all the economic and vital arrangements of the individual 
and the group, the “mobilisation”, to use a specious expression the war has set in 
vogue, of the intellect, capacity, thought, emotion, life of .the individual, of all that 
he IS and has, by the State in the interest of all. Pushed to its ultimate conclusion, 
this means the socialistic ideal in full force and towards that conclusion humanity 
seems to be heading with a remarkable rapidity. The State idea is rushing towards 
possession ^ith a great motor force and is prepared to crush under its wheels every¬ 
thing that conflicts with its force or asserts the right of other human tendencies. 
And yet the two ideas on which it bases itself are full of that fatal mixture of truth 
and falsehood which pursues all our human claims and assertions. It is necessary to 
apply to them the solvent of a searching and unbiassed thought which refuses to be 
cheated by words, if we arc not to describe helplessly another circle of illusion before 
we 'return to the deep and complc truth of Nature which should rather be oijj light 
and guide. 
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I’Etat n’a aucunc importance en ce qui conccrne Ic principe. La tyrannic du souve- 
rain absolu sur tons ct la tyrannic de la majority sur Tindividu, qui en v6rit6 sc change 
par le paradoxc dc la nature humaine en unc oppression et unc repression hypno- 
tiques de la majoritd par elle-racmc, sont dcs formes d’unc seule et meme tendance. 
Chacunc, quaiid cUe declare etre IT.tat avee cct absolu “I’Etat, e’est moi”, cnonce 
une profonde veririS, tout cn basant cettc vcnie sur un mensongc. La verite cst que 
chacunc cst rccllcmcnt I’expression propre dc I’Etat dans son cssai caracteristique 
de sc subordonner le libre arbitre. Taction librc, le pouvoir, la dignite et Taffirmation 
dc SOI dcs individus qui le constituent. Lc mensongc sc trouve dans Tidee sous- 
jacente que TEtat est quclquc chose dc plus grand que les mdividus le constituant 
et qu’il peut s’arrogcr ccitc suprcmatic oppressive avee impunitc pour lui-mcme 
ct h Tcgard du plus haut^spoir de Thumanite. 

Dans les temps raoderncs, apres un long intervallc, Tidee d’Etat se rcaffirmc 
pleinernent et dominc la pensee ct I’aciion du mondc. Elle prend son point d’appui 
sur deux motifs: Tun fait appcl a Tintcrct cxtcricur dc la race, Tautre 4 scs plus 
hautes tendances morales. Elle exige que Tegoismc individuel s’lmmole 4 TinterSt 
colleciif, elle reclame que Thomme vive non pour lui-mcme mais pour lc tout, le 
groupe, la commimaute. Elle affirme que Tcspoir du bien et du progres dc Thuma¬ 
nite se trouve dans Tclficacite et Torganisaiion dc TEtat Son chcmin vers la perfec¬ 
tion cst trace par la rcglcmcntation que fait TEtat dc tons les arrangements ccono- 
miques ct vitaux dc Tindividu et du groupe. la “mobilisation”, pour employer Tex- 
pression trompeuse que la guerre a mise a la mode, dc Tmlclligencc, des capacites, 
des pens^cs, des emotions ct de la vie dc Tindividu, dc tout ce qu’il cst et de tout 
cc qu’il a, par TEtat dans Tintcrct dc tous Pousse ^ sa conclusion ultimo, ccci veut 
dire Tidcal socialiste dans-sa pleinc force, ct e’est vers cettc conclusion que Thumamte 
semble se diriger avee unc remarquablc rapidite. L’idcc d’Etat sc prdcipitc vers la 
domination avee une grande force motricc ct die est preparcc broycr sous scs 
roues tout cc qui cst cn confiit avee sa force ou tout cc qui affirme le droit des autres 
tendances humalnes. Et pourtant, les deux notions sur lesqucllcs elle sc base sont 
pleines de ce mdlange fataj de verite et de mensongc qui accompagne toutes nos 
pretentions ct nos affirmations humaines. II cst ncccssairc de leur appliquer le 
dissolvant d’unc pensee scrutatrice ct impartialc, sc refusant a ctre trompec par des 
mots, SI nous ne voulons pas dccrirc, impuissants, un autre cercle d’illusion, av&nt 
de revenir i la veme profonde et complexe de la Nature qui devrait ctre notre 
lumicrc et notre guid^. 2 > 
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THE INADEQUACY OF THE STATE IDEA 

\T7 HA T, after aJI, is this State idea, this idea of the organised cximmunity to 
which the individual has to be immolated? Theoretically, it is the subordina¬ 
tion of the individual to the good of all that is demanded; practically, it is his subordi¬ 
nation to a collective egoism, political, military, economic, which seeks to satisfy 
certain colkctive aims and ambitions shaped and imposed on the great mass of the 
individuals by a smaller or larger number of ruling persons who are supposed in some 
way to represent the community. It is immaterial whether these belong to a govern¬ 
ing class or emerge as in modern States from the mass partly by force of character, 
but much more by force of circumstances; nor does it make any essential difference 
that their aims and ideals arc imposed nowadays more by the hypnotism of verbal 
persuasion than by overt and actual force. In either case, there is no guarantee*that 
this ruling class or ruhng body represents the best mind of the nation or its noblest 
aims or its highest instincts. 

Nothing of the kind can be asserted of the modern politician in any part of the 
world; he docs not represent the soul of a people or its aspirations. What he does 
usually represent is all the average pettiness, selfishness, egoism, self-deception that 
IS about him and these he represents well enough as well as a great deal of mental 
incompetence and moral conventionality, timidity and pretence Great issues often 
come to him for decision, but he does not deal with them greatly; high words and 
noble ideas arc on his lips, but they becone rapidly the claptrap of a party. The 
disease and falsehood of modern political life is patent in every country of the world 
and only the hypnotised acquiescence of all, even of the intellectual classes, in the 
great organised sham, cloaks and prolongs the malady, the acquiescence that men 
yield to everything that is habitual and makes the present atmosphere of their lives. 
Yet it is by such minds that the good of all has to be decided, to such hands that 
it has to be entrusted, to such an agency callmg itself the State that the individual is 
being more and more called upon to give up the government of his activities. As 
a matter of fact, it is in no way the largest good of all that is thus secured, but a great 
deal of organised blundering and evil with a certain amount of good which makes 
for real progress, because Nature moves forward always in the midst of ail stumblings 
and secures \ier aims in the end more oftcif m spite of man's imperfect mentality 
than by its means. 

But even if the governing instrument were better constituted and of a'higher 
mental and moral character, even if some way could be found to do what ancient 
civilisations by their enforcement of certain high ideals and disciplines tried to do ^th 
their ruling classes, still the State would not be what the State idea pretends that it 
is. Theoretically, it is the collective wisdom and force ^f thp community made avail¬ 
able and orgamsed for the general good. Practically, what controls the engme ^d 
drives the tram is so much of the intellect and power available in the community 
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Chapitre IV 

L’INSUFFISANCE DE L’IDEE D’fiTAT 

A PRBS tout, qu’est-ce que cette id£e d’Etat, ccttc idee d’unc communaute 
organis^e ^ laqucUe I’individu doit £tre immole? Theoriquement, c’est la 
subordination de I’individu au bien de tous qui est cxigee; pratiquement c’est 
sa subordination ik un dgoisme collectif, politique, militaire, economique, qui 
essaye de satisfaire certaines fins ct ambitions collectives, form^es ct imposdes & 
la grande masse des individus par un nombre plus ou moins rcstreint de personnes 
dirigeantes, qui sont supposdes representer de quelque manicre la communaute. 
II est sans importance qdb ces personnes apparuennent ^ une classe gouvernante 
ou qu’ellcs Emergent de la masse, comme dans les Etats moderncs, cn partie par 
la force du caraetdre, mais bcaucoup plus par la force dcs circonstances. Cela ne 
fait non plus aucune difference esscntielle quo Icur buts ou iddaux soient, comme de 
nos jours, imposes plus par I’hypnotisme d’unc persuasion verbale que par une force 
rdellc ct dvidcnte. Dans tous le^ cas, il n’y a aucune garantie que la classe dingeante 
ou Ic corps dirigeant represente la meillcurc mcntalild de la nation ou ses buts les 
plus nobles ou ses instincts supericurs. 

Dans aucune partie du mondc, rien de ce genre ne peut etre dit du politiaen 
modernc; il ne represente pas Tame d’un peuple ou ses aspirations. Ce qu’il rc- 
prdsente communement est toute la mcsquineric, I’dgoismc, I’dgo-centrisme, la 
tromperic de soi ordinaires qui I’environncnt. Cela il le reprdsente assex bien, tout 
autant que beaucoup d’lncompdtcncc mentale et de convention morale, de timi- 
ditd et de pretention. De grands problemcs sc prdsentent souvent k lui pour etre 
resolus, mais il ne les traitc pas avee grandeur; des paroles clevees ct de nobles iddes 
sont sur ses levres, mais bien vitc dies dcvicnncnt Ic boniment d’un parti. Lc 
malaise et le mensonge de la vie politique modernc sont dvidents dans tous les 
pays du monde, et c’est seulcment le consentement hypnotisd de tous, mcme des 
dasses intellectudles, dans tc grand trompe I’oeil organisd, qui masque et prolonge 
le mal: un consentement que les hommes accordent k tout ce qui est habitue! et 
consume I’atmosphfere acmdle de Icur vie, Et pourtant c’est par de tdles mentalites 
que le bien de tous doit etre d6cid6, c’est en de semblables mains qu’il doit etre 
confie, c’est k de tels agents s’intitulant I’Etat que, de plus en plus, I’individu est 
mis en demeurc d’abandonner le gouvernement de ses activites. En fait, ce n’est 
d’aucune mamere le plus grand bien de tous qui est amsi assure, mais beaucoup 
de maladresse et de mal organises, avec une certaine quanute de Ijien qui s’elforce 
vers un reel progr^s; car la Namre avance toujours, au milieu de tous les faux pas, 
et i fin assure ses buts, plus souvent en depit de I’imparfaitc mentalite de I’liommc, 
que grSce k elle. ^ 

Mais, meme si rirstrument gouvemant ^tait mieux constimi et que son 
carget^re mental et moral soit plus deve, mSme si qudque moyen £tait trouve 
pour faire ce que les dvilisadons andennes avaient tent^ avec leurs dasses diri- 
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as the particular machinery of State organisation will allow to come to the surface; 
but it IS also caught m the machinery and hampered by it and hampered as well by 
the large amount of folly and selfish weakness that comes up in the emergence. Doubt¬ 
less, this IS the best iliat can he done under the circumstances, and Nature, as always, 
utilises It for the best Jliit things would be much woisc if there were not a field left 
for a less tramnielled individuil effort eloing what the Slate cannot do, deploying 
and using the sincerity, energy, idealism of the best individuals to attempt that 
which the State has not the wisdom or courage to attempt, getting that done which a 
collective conseivatism and imbecility would eiihei leave undone or actively suppress 
and oppose It is this energy of the individual vvhich is the really effective agent of 
collective progress The State sometimes comes in to aid it and then, if its aid does 
not mean undue control, it serves a positively useful end. As often it stands in the 
way and then serves cither as a brake upon progress or ‘■upplies the necessary amount 
of organised opposition and friction always needed to give greater energy" and a more 
complete shape to t!ic new thing which is in piocess of formation. But what wc 
arc now tending lowards is such an increase of org.inised State power and such a 
huge iircsistihlc and complex State actuiiy as wall either eliminate free individual 
effort altogether or leave it dwarfed and cowed into helplessness. The necessary 
corrective to the detects, limitations and inefficiency of the Slate machine will 
disappear. 

The organised State is neither the best mind of the nation nor is it even the sum 
of the communal energies It leaves out of its organised action and suppresses or 
unduly depresses the working force and thinking mind of important minorities, often 
of those which represent ihat which is btst m the present and that which is developing 
for the future It is a coliccip e egoism much inferior to the best of which the com¬ 
munity is capable. What that egoism is m its relation to other collective egoisms w'e 
know, and its uglmcfs has recently been forced upon the vision and the conscience 
of mankind. The individual has usually something at least like a soul, and, at any 
rate, he makes up for the deficiencic« of the soul by a system of morality and an ethi¬ 
cal sense, and for the deficiencies of these again by the fear of social opinion or, 
failing that, a fear of the communal law which he has ordinarily either to obey or at 
least to circumvent; and even the difficulty of circumventing is a check on all except 
the most violent or the most skilful. But the State is an entity which, with the great¬ 
est amount of power, is the least hampered bv internal scruples or external checks. It 
has no soul or only a ludimentary one. It is a military, political and economic force; 
but it is only in a slight and undeveloped degree, if at all, an intellectual and ethical 
being. And unfortunately the chief use it makes qf its undeveloped intellect is to 
blunt by fictions, catchwords and recently by State philosophies, its ill-developed 
ethical conscience. Man within the community is now at least a half-civiliscd crea¬ 
ture, but his international existence is still primitive. Until recently the organised 
nation in its relations with other nations was only a hiSgc beast of prey with appetites 
which sometimes slept when gorged or discouraged by events, but were alwajs its. 
chief reason for existence. Self-protection and self-expansion by the devouring of 
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geantes, en leiir imposant des id 6 aux et des disciplines supdrieurs, TEtat ne serait 
pourtant pas ce que Tid^ft d’Etat pretend qu’il est. Thtonquement, e’est la sagesse 
et la force collectives de la communautd rendues disponibles et organisdes pour 
le bien g^ndral. Pratiquenientj ce qui contrdle la machine et conduit Ic train est 
autant de I’lntelhgence ec du pouvoir disponibles dans la communaut 6 i quoi le 
mecanisme paniculier de I’organisation d’Etat permet de vemr k la surface. Mais 
cela aussi est pris dans le mecanisme et entrave par lui, entrave aussi par la grande 
quantity de sottise et de faiblesse tigoiste qui surgit cn meme temps. Sans doute, 
ccci est le mieux qui puisse ctre fait etant donndcs les circonstances, et la Nature 
comme tou)Ours I’utihse pour le mieux. Mais les choscs scraient bien pircs si un 
certain champ n’etait laissc k I’effort individuel, moms gene pour faire ce que 
I’Etat ne peut faire, deplbyant et utilisant la sincerite, I’energie, I’idealisme des 
mdividus les meilleurs pour tenter ce que I’Etat n’a ni la sagesse ni le courage de 
tenter, accomplissant cc que, dans son conscrvatisme et son imbdcillite, la collecti- 
vitc la^scrait sans le faire, ou mcme contrccarrerait activemcnt ou suprimerait. 
C’est I’energie de I’mdividu qui est I’agent vraiment efficace du progres collectif. 
Parfois I’Etat intervient pour aider, ct alors, si son aide ne signihe pas un contrdle 
exagere, clle sen a une fin positivcment utile. Aussi souvent, il barre le chemin, 
et alors ou bien il sert de frcin au progres, ou bien il fournit la quantitc d’oppo- 
sition ct de friction organisees toujours ncccssaires pour donner une energic plus 
grande et une forme plus complete 4 la nouvelle chose qui est en voie de formation. 
Mais ce vers quoi nous tendons maintenant est un tel accroisscment du pouvoir 
organist de I’Etat et une activite de I’Etat tcllemcnr dnorme, irresistible et complexc, 
que cela eiimincra complctement tout effort individuel fibre, ou le laissera amoindri 
et intimide jusqu’a I’lmpuissancc. Le correctif necessaire aux defauts, aux limita¬ 
tions et k I’lnefficacite de la machine d’Etat disparaitra. 

L’Etat organise n’est ni la mcillcure mentalitc de la nation, ni mcme la somme 
des energies dc la communaute. Il laisse en dehors de son action organisee ct sup- 
prime ou indument deprime la force de travail ct la mcntalite pensante de minorites 
importantes, souvent dc ceiles qm representent ce qm est le meilleur du present 
et ce qui se prepare de I’avcnir. Il est un egoismc collectif bien infeneur au meilleur 
de ce dont la communaute est capable. Cc que cet egoismc est, en relation ayce 
les autres egoismes collectifs, nous le savons, et recemment sa laideur s’est imposee 
& la vision et i la conscience de I’humanite. L’individu a gcncralcment au moins 
quelquc chose comme une ame, ct, en tout cas, il supplee k I’insuffisance de son 
ame p^r un systeme de morale et un sens ethique, ct il I’msuffisance de ceux-ci, par 
la peur de I’opinion publique, 9 U a defaut d’elle, par la peur de ]ji loi commune 4 
laquelle il doit obeir ou au moins qu’il doit tournerj et meme la difficult^ de la 
touijier est un frein sur tons, excepte sur les plus violents et les plus habiles. Mais 
I’Etat est I'entite qui, avec le plus de pouvoir, est la moms embarrassee par des 
scrupules int^rieurs ou ides freins ^xtdrieurs. Il n’a ^as d’3me ou seulement*unh 
rudimentaire. C’est une force militaire, politique et economique; mais s’il est 
le moins du monde un etre intellectuel et Ethique, il ne Test qu’il un degrd minime 
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others were its dharma. At the present day there is no essential improvement; there 
is only a greater difficulty in devouring. A “sacred egoism” is suU the ideal of 
nations, and therefore there is neither any true and enlightened consciousness of 
human opinion to restrain the predatory Slate nor any effective international law. 
There is only tlic fear of defeat and the fear, recently, of a disastrous economic 
disorganisation; but experience after experience has shown that these checks are 
ineffective. 

In its inner life this huge State egoism was once little better than in its outer 
relations ‘ ‘Brutal, rapacious, cunning, oppressive, intolerant of free acuon, free 
speech and opinion, even of freedom of conscience m religion, it preyed upon 
individuals and classes within as upon weaker nations outside. Only the necessity 
of keeping alive and rich and strong in a rough son of way the community on which 
it lived made its action partially and crudely beneficent. In modem times there 
has been much improvement in spite of deterioration in certain directions. The 
State now feels the necessity of justifying its existence by organising the beneral 
economic and animal well-being of the community and even of all individuals. It 
is beginning to sec the necessity of assuring the intellectual and, indirectly, the 
moral development of the whole community. This attempt of the State to grow 
into an intellectual and moral being is one of the most interesting phenomena of 
modern civilisation. Even the necessity of intcllectuahsmg and moralising it in its 
external relations has been enforced upon the conscience of mankind by the Euro¬ 
pean catastrophe. But the claim of the Slate to absorb all free individual activities, 
a claim which it increasingly makes as it grows more clearly conscious of its new 
ideals and its possibilities, is, to say the least of it, premature and, if satisfied, will 
surely end in a check to human progress, a comfortably organised stagnancy such 
as overtook the Graeco-Roman world after the establishment of the Roman Empire. 

7'he call of the State to the individual to immolate himself on its altar and 
to give up his free activities into an organised collective activity is therefore some¬ 
thing quite different from the demand of our highest ideals. It amounts to the 
giving up of the present form of individual egoism into another, a collective form, 
larger but not superior, rather in many ways inferior to the best individual egoism, 
The altruistic ideal, the discipline of self-sacrifice, the need of a growing solidarity 
with our fellows and a growing collective soul in humamty arc not in dispute. But 
the loss of sdtf in the State is not the thing that these high ideals mean, nor is it the 
way to their fulfilment. Man must learn not to suppress and mutilate, but to fulfil 
himself in the fulfilment of mankind, even as he must (earn not to mutilate or 
destroy, but to complete his ego by expanding it out of its limitations and losing 
it in something greater which it now tries to represent. But the deglutition of the 
free individual by a huge State machine is quite another consummation. ^The 

‘ I am speaking of the intermediate age between anaenrand 'modern times. In undent 
times the State had, in some countnes at least, ideals and a conscience with regard to.the 
cominumty, but very little in its dealings with other States. 
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et non d£velopp6. Et malheuieusement le principal usage qu’il £ut de son intelli¬ 
gence rudimentaire est d’6mousser, par des fictions, des mots d’ordre et rdcemment 
par des philosophies d’Erat, sa conscience ^thique mal d^velopp^e. A present, i 
rintirieur de la communauti, I’homme est une creature au moins i demi-civilis6e; 
mais son existence inttmStionale est encore primitive. Jusqu’ii ces demiers temps, 
ime nation organisee n’etait, dans ses relations avec les autres nations, qu’une 
enorme bete de proie, avec des appetits qui somnolaicnt parfois, lorsqu’ils etaient 
repus ou decourages par les circonstances, mais qui, toujours, etaient sa principale 
raison d’etre. Son dharrna dtait la protection et I’expansion dc soi par le devorement 
des autres. A present, il n’y a pas d’amclioradon essentiellc; il y a seulemcnt une 
plus grande difficult^ k d^vorer. Un “egoismc sacre” est encore I’ideal des nations; 
et par suite il n’cxiste ni*conscience dc I’opinion humainc vraie et eclair6e pour 
lefr^ner I’Etat predatcur, ni loi intcrnationale effective. 11 n’y a que la peur de la 
defaite et la peur, plus rcccnte, d’une desorgamsation economiquc d^sastreuse; 
mais iftie experience apres I’autrc a demontre que ces freins sont inefficaces. 

11 fut un temps ou cet enorme egoisme d’Etat 6tait dans sa vie inteneurc a peine 
meilleur que dans ses relations extcncures.^ Brutal, rapace, ruse, oppressif, into¬ 
lerant de toute action, dc toutc parole et de toute opinion fibres, mcme de toute 
liberty de conscience dans la religion, il pillait les mdividus et les classes k I’interieur, 
tout autant que les nations faibles 4 Texterieur. Sculc la necessity dc garder ^ peu 
pr6s vivante, riche et i^orte la communaute dont il vivait, rendait son action par- 
tiellement et crument bienfaisante. Dans les temps modemes une grande amelio¬ 
ration s’est produite en depit d’une deterioration dans certaines directions. Mainte- 
nant, I’Htat sent la neccf|site de justificr son existence en organisant le bicn-etre 
general economique et animal dc la conununautd et ^eme de tons les mdividus. 
Il commence k voir la n^cessite d’assurcr le developpement intellcctucl et, indirccte- 
ment moral, de I’entiere communaute. Cet essai de I’Etat dc,se developper en un 
£tre intellectuel et moral, est un des phenom^nes les plus interessants de la civi¬ 
lisation moderne. Memc la ndccssitc de I’lntellectualiser et de le morafiser dans 
ses relations exterieurcs a dtc imposee a la conscience dc I’cspece humaine par la 
catastrophe europeenne. Mats la prdtention de I’Etat d’absorber toutes les acQ- 
vit^s fibres de I’mdividu, une pretention qui augmente de plus en plus a mesure que 
croit en lui la claire conscience de ses nouveaux iddaux et de ses possibilit^s, est, 
pour dire le moins, pf£matur6e; et si ^llc dtait satisfaite, elle aboutir|it surement 
k un arrSt du progrds humain, k une stagnation confortablcmcnt organisde, telle 
que cej^e qui s’est abattue sur le mondc gr^co-romam apr^s I’etabfissement de 
I’Empire Romain. , * 

L’appel que I’Etat fait k I’individu pour qu’U s’immole sur ses autels et qu’U 
fassewl’abandon de ses activitds fibres k I’aaivite collective organisde, est par con- 
siquent une chose ttbs differente des exigences de nos ideaux les plus £lev^. Cela 

• • • . ■* ' 

^ Jc parle de I’Age intermAdiaire entre I’ancien temps et les temps modemes. Dans les 

temps andens I’Etac avait, au moms dans ceruins pays, un idial et une consdenceence qui 

ooncernait la communautA, mais bien peu dans ses relations avec les autres Etaa. 
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State is a convenience, and a rather clumsy convenience, for our common develop¬ 
ment; it ought never to be made an end in itself. 

The second claim of the State idea that this supremacy and universal activity 
of the organised State machine is the best means of human progress, is also an 
exaggeration and a fiction. Man lives by the community; -he needs it to develop 
himself individually as well as collectively. But is it true that a State-governed 
action IS the most capable of developing the individual perfectly as well as of serving 
the common ends of the community? It is not true. What is true is that it is 
capable of providing the co-operative action of the individuals in the community 
with all necessary convemenccs and of removing from it disabilities and obstacles 
which would otherwise interfere with its working. Here the real utility of the 
State ceases. The non-recognition of the possibilities of human co-operation was 
the weakness of English individualism; the turning of a utility for co-operative 
action into an excuse for rigid control by the State is the weakness of the Teqtonic 
idea of collectivism. When the State attempts to take up the control' of the 
co-operative action of the community, it condemns itself to create a monstrous 
machinery which will end by crushing out the freedom, initiative and serious 
growth of the human being. 

The State is bound to act crudely and in the mass; it is incapable of that free, 
harmonious and intelligently or instinctively varied action which is proper to 
organic growth. For the State is not an organism; it is a pjachinery, and it works 
like a machine, without tact, taste, delicacy or intuition. It tries to manufacture, 
but what humanity is here to do is to grow and create. We sec this flaw in State- 
governed education. It is right and necessary that edn^ation should be provided 
for all and in providing for ,>t the State is eminently useful; but when it controls 
the education, it turns it into a routine, a mechanical system in which individual 
initiative, individual growth and true development as opposed to a routine in¬ 
struction become impossible. The State tends always to uniformity, because uni¬ 
formity is easy to it and natural variauon is impossible to its essentially mechanical 
nature; but uniformity is death, not life. A national culture, a national religion, a 
national education may still be useful things provided they do not interfere with 
the growth of human solidarity on the one side and individual freedom of thought 
and consciencic and development on the other; for they give form to the communal 
soul and help it to add its quota to the sum of human advancement; but a State 
education, a State religion, a State culture are unnatural .violences. And the same 
rule holds good in different ways and to a different extent iii other directions of our 
communal life and its activities. , 

The business of the State, so long as it continues to be a necessary element 
in human life and growth, is to provide all possible facilities for co-operative aetion, 
to remove obstacle.s, to prevent all really harmful waste and friction,—a certain 
amount of waste and frictiqn is necessary and usefiil to'-all natural action,—and, 
removing avoidable injustice, to secure for every individual aiust and equal chance 
of self-development and satisfaction to the extent of his powers and in the line 
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revient & renoncer & la forme prdsente de I’dgoisme individuel au profit d’une autre, 
une forme collective, plus vaste mats non sup£neure, inferieure plutdt de bien 
des mani6res au meilleur egoisme individuel. L’ideal altruiste, la discipline du 
sacrifice de soi, Ic besom d’une solidarite croissante avec nos scmblables et d’une 
ame collective croissant^ dans I’humanitc, sont hors de contestation. Mais la 
perte du soi dans I’Etat n’est pas ce que cet haut ideal signific, et ce n’est pas non 
plus le chemm mcnant 4 son accomplisscmcnt. L’homme doit apprendre i ne 
pas se supprimer et se mutiler, mais u s’accomplir dans I’accomplissement de 
I’humanitc, de meme qu’il doit apprendre non a mutiler et a detruire son ego, 
mais a Ic completer en I’elargissant au dcla de scs limites, en Ic fondant dans ce 
quelque chose de plus grand qu’il s’cfforce mainienant de representer. Mais la 
deglutition du hbre mdividu par unc en'irmc machine d’Etat est un tout autre 
aboutisscmcnt. L’Etai csl une commoditc, pluiot maladroite, pour notre deve- 
lopgement commun; on ne dcvrait jamais en fairc unc fin cn soi. 

L& scconde pretention de I’ldee d’Etat, que la suprematic et I’activite uni- 
vcrsellc de la machine d’Etat orgamscc sont les mcillcures voics du progres humain, 
est aussi unc exagdration et une fiction. L’homme vit par la communaute; il cn a 
besoin pour se dcvelopper lui-mcme, mdividuellcment aussi bicn que collective- 
ment. Mais est-il vrai que Taction gouvernee par TEtat soit la plus capable de 
developpcr Tindividu parfaitement, non moins que de servir les fins d’enscmble 
de la communautc? Qe n’est pas vrai. Ce qui est vrai, e’est qu’il est capable dc 
foumir a Taction cooperative des individus dans la communautc toutes les commo- 
ditcs necessaires et d’en ecarter les incapacites et les obstacles qui autrement seraient 
inters'enus dans son fon^tionncment. C’cst la que cessc la vraic utiht^ dc TEtat. 
La faiblesse dc Tindividualisme anglais ctait dc ne p^as reconnmtrc les possibilites 
de la cooperation humaine; la faiblesse dc Tidee tcutomque dc coUectivisme est 
de fairc de Tutilitc dc Taction cooperative une excuse pour^lc controlc rigide de 
TEtat. Quand TEtat essaye dc prendre en mam le contr61c de Taction coop^iativc 
de la communautc, il sc condamne a crecr un mecamsme monstrueux qui finira 
par broycr la hberte, Tmitiativc et la croissancc scricuse dc Tctre humain. 

L’Etat nc peut manquer d’agir dc fa^on frustc et massive; il est incapable de 
cette action hbre, harmonicusc, intclligemmcnt ou instmctivcment variee, qui 
est le propre d’une croissancc organique. Car TEtat n’est pas un organisme; e’est 
un mecanisme ct il agit comme une machine, sans tact, ni gout, ni delicatessc, m 
intuition. Il essaye de ^abriquer, mais Thumaiutc est id pour croitre ct creer. 
Nous ^oyons ce d^faut dans Teducation dirig^e par TEtat. Il est juste ct necessaire 
que I’dducation soit donnde & fous, et cn Tassurant TEtat est eminemment utile; 
mais quand il contrdle Teducation, il la change en unc routine, un systdne 
mecanique dans lequel Tinitiative mdividuelle, la croissance individuelle et le vrai 
devcloppement, en tant que opposes i une instruction routiniere, deviennent 
impossibles. L’Etat tent^toujeurs i Tuniformite parce que Tumformite lui est fdbile^ 
et que les variations naturelles sont impossibles a sa nature essentiellement meca- 
nique; mais Tuniformite, e’est la mort et non la vie. Une culture nationale, une 
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of his nature. So far the aim in modern socialism is right and good. But all 
unnecessary interference with the freedom of man’s growth is or can be harmful. 
Even co-operative action is injurious if, instead of seeking the good of all com¬ 
patibly with the nccessiues of individual growth,—and widiout individual growth 
there can be no real and permanent good of all,—it immblates the individual to a 
communal egoism and prevents so much free room and initiative as is necessary for 
the flowering of a more perfectly developed humanity. So long as humanity is not 
full-grown, so long as it needs to grow and is capable of a greater perfectibility, there 
can be no static good of all independent of the growth of the individuals composing 
the all. All colleaivist ideals which seek unduly tO subordinate the individual, really 
envisage a static condition whether it be a present status or one it soon hopes to 
establish, after which all attempt at serious change would be regarded as an offence 
of impatient individualism against the peace, just routine and security of the happily 
established communal order. Always it is the individual who progresses and compels 
the rest to progress; the instinct of the collectivity is to stand still in its established 
order. Progress, growth, realisation of wider being, give his greatest sense of happi¬ 
ness to the individual; status, secure ease, to the colleaivity. And so it must be as 
long as the latter is more a physical and economic entity than a self-conscious coUec- 
ave soul. 

It is therefore quite improbable that in the present conditions of the race a 
healthy unity of mankind can be brought about by State machinery, whether it be by 
a grouping of powerful and organised States enjoying carefully regulated and 
legalised relations with each other or by the substitubon of a single World-State 
for the present half chaotic half ordered comity of nations,—be the form of that 
World-State a single Empire p;e the Roman or a federated unity. Such an external 
or administrative unity may be intended in the near future of mankind in order 
to accustom the race tp the idea of a common life, to its habit, to its possibility, but it 
cannot be really healthy, durable or beneficial over all the true Ime of human destiny 
unless something be developed, more profound, internal and real. Otherwise the 
experience of the ancient world will be repeated on a larger scale and in other cir¬ 
cumstances. The experiment will break down and give place to a new reconstructive 
age-of confusion and anarchy. Perhaps this experience also is necessary for man¬ 
kind; yet it oqght to be possible for us now to avoid it by subordinating mechanical 
means to our true development through a moralised and ,even a spiritualised 
humanity united in its inner soul and not only in its outward life and body. 
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rdigion naticmale, une dducafion nationale peuvent encore £tre choses utilesi 
pouxvu qu’elle n’interviennent pas dans la croissance de la solidadti humaine 
d’un cdt£ et de I’autre, dans la liberty individuelle de pens6e, de conscience et 
de ddveloppement; car dies donnent une forme k Tfime de la communaut6 et 
I’aident & ajouter sa quote part & la somme du progres humain. Mais ime education 
d'Etat, une rdigion Q’Etat, une culture d’Etat sont des violences andnaturelles. 
Et la meme regie s’applique de differentes manides et 4 diff^rents degr^s dans 
d’autres directions de notre vie et de nos activitds en communaute. 

L’affaire de I’Etat, tant qu’il continue a £tre un dement neccssaire de la vie 
et de la croissance humaines, est de foumir toutes les fadlitds possibles % une action 
cooperative, d’^carter les obstacles, d’empccher tout gaspillage et toute friction 
redlement nuisibles,—upe certaine quantity de gaspillage et de friction est nd- 
cessaire et utile toute action naturelle—et, en supprimant toute injustice evitable, 
d’assurer i chaque individu une chance juste et egale de ddveloppement et de 
satisfaction propres, dans la mesure de ses pouvoirs et dans la ligne de sa nature. 
Jusque 1& le but du socialismc modeme cst ;uste et bon. Mais toute mgcrence 
superflue dans la liberte de la croissance de Thomme est, ou peut etre, nuisible. 
Meme Taction cooperative est pernicieuse si, au lieu de chercher un bicn de tous 
compatible avee les nccessites de la croissance individuelle,—car sans la croissance 
individuelle il ne peut y avoir de bien reel et permanent pour tous,—elle immole 
Tindividu k un dgoisme collectif et fait obstacle & cc qui, d’espace libre et d’initia- 
live, est indispensabla ii Tdpanouissement d’une humamtd plus parfaitement dd- 
veloppde. Tant que Thumanitc n’est pas au bout de sa croissance, tant qu’elle 
a besoin de croitre et qu’elle est capable d’un plus grand perfectionnement, il ne 
peut y avoir de bien statique de tous independamment de la croissance des mdividus 
composant ce tout. Tout iddal collecuviste qui essaye mdument de subordonner 
Tindividu, envisage rdellement une condition statique, que cc soit le regime actuel 
ou celui qu’il espere dtablir bientot, apres quoi toute tentative de changement 
sdrieux serait considdrde comme une offense de Timpatiencc individuelle contre la 
paix, la juste routine et la %dcuritd de Tordre heurcusement dtabli de la communautd. 
C’est toujours Tindividu qui progresse et oblige le rcstc k progresser; Tinstinct de 
la coUectivitd est de tester immobile dans son ordre ctabli. Le progres, la crois¬ 
sance, la rdalisation d’une existence dlargie donnent son plus grand sens de bonheur 
4 Tindividu; un dtat statique et un bicn-etre assure, le donnent 4 la coUectivitd. 
Etil doiten etre ainci, tant que cctte»dermdre sera davantage une eqtitd physique 
et dconomique, qu’une4me collective consciente dc soi. 

Par consdquent, il est tout 4 fait improbable que, dans les conditions prdsentes 
de la race, une saine unitd de I’espece humaine puisse etre effecRide par un mdea- 
nisme d’Etat, que ce soit par le groupement d’Etats puissants et organises, jouis- 
saift Tun avec Tautre de relations rdgldcs et Idgahsdcs, ou par la substitution d’un 
Etat mondial unique 4.Tactuel comitd des nations mi-chaotique, mi-ordonnd; qpe 
la forme de cet Etat mdndial soit un seul onpire comme TEmpire Romain, ou une 
uditd fdddrde. Une unitd extdrieure et administrative de ce genre peut dtre en 
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Chapter v 

NATION AND EMPIRE: REAL AND POLITICAL UNITIES 

T he problem of the unification of mankind resolves itself into two distinct 
difficulties. I'hcre is the doubt whether the collective egoisms already 
created in the natural evolution of humanity can at this time be sufficiently modified 
or abolished and whether even an external unity in some effective form can be 
securely established. And there is the doubt whether, even if any such external 
unity can be established, it will not be at the price of crushing both the free life of 
the individual and the free play of the various collective units already created in which 
there is a real and active life and substituting a State organisation which will mecha¬ 
nise human existence. Apart from these two uncertainties there is a third doubt 
whether a really living unity can be achieved by a mere economic, political and 
administrative unification and whether it ought not to be preceded by at least 
the strong beginnings of a moral and spiritual oneness. It is the first question that 
must be taken first in the logical order. 

At the present stage of human progress the nation is the living collective unit 
of humanity. Empires exist, but they are as yet only political and not real umtsj 
they have no life from within and owe their continuance to a force imposed on 
their constituent elements or else to a political convenience felt or acquiesced in by 
the constituents and favoured bv the woild outside. Austria ‘‘A as long the standing 
example of such an empire; it was a poliucal convenience favoured by the world out¬ 
side, acquiesced in until recently by its constituent elements and maintained by the 
force of the central Germanic element incarnated m the Hapsburg dynasty,—of late 
with the acuve aid of us Magyar partner. If the polmcal convenience of an empire 
of this kind ceases, if the constituent elements no longer acquiesce and arc drawn 
more powerfully by a'centrifugal force, if at the same time the world outside no 
longer favours the combination, then force alone remains as the one agent of an 
artificial unity. There arose indeed a new political convenience which the existence 
of Austria served even after it suffered from this tendency of dissolution, but that was 
the convemence of the Germanic idea which made it an inconvenience to the rest of 
Eurbpe and deprived it of the acquiescence of important constituent elements which 
were drawn towards other combinations cutsidc the Austrian formula. From that 
moment the esr.istencc of the Austrian Empire iwas in jeopardy and depended, not on 
any inner necessity, but first on the power of the Austro-Magyar partnership to 
crush down the Slav nations within it and, secondly, on the continued powCr and 
dominance of Gcfmany and the Germanic idea m Europe, that is to say, on force 
alone. And although m Austria the weakness of the imperial form of unity was singu¬ 
larly conspicuous and its conditions exaggerated, still those conditions are the sameYor 
all empires which are not at the same time national units. It was not so long ago that 
most political thinkers percewed at least the strong possibility of an automatic 
dLssoluuon of the British Empire by the self-detachment of the colonies, in spffe 
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perspective dans le proche avedr humain afin d’accoutumer la race 4 I’id^ et 4 la 
possibilite d’une vie commune et de I’y habituer. Mais ime telle unit6 ne peut 
pas £tre r^ellement saine, durable ou profitable sur toute la vraie ligne de la destin^e 
humaine, 4 moins que ne soit d^veloppe quelque chose de plus profond, plus int^- 
rieur et plus r€el. Autrement, I’expdrience du monde ancien se rdp^tera sur une 
plus grande ^chelle %t *dans d’autres circonstances. L’experience echouera en 
faisant place 4 la nouvelle reconstruction d’un 4ge de confusion et d’anarchie. Peut 
etre que cette experience aussi est ndcessaire 4 I’etre humain; cependant il devrait 
maintenant nous etre possible de I’eviter en subordonnant les moyens mccaniques 
4 notre vrai devcloppcment, dans une humanite moralisec et spirituallSce, unifiee 
non seulement dans sa vie exteneure ct son corps, mais aussi dans son ame interne. 


• ^ Chapitre V 

LA NATION ET L’EMPIRE, UNITES RfiELLES ET POLITIQUES 

T E probleme de Tunification de Thumanite se rcsout en deux difficultcs dis- 
tinacs. II cst douteux quo les egoismes collectifs deja crees dans revolu¬ 
tion naturelle de I’humanitc puissent etre 4 I’heure qu’il est suffisamment modifies 
ou abolis, et meme qu'une unite exteneure puisse etre fermement etabhe dans une 
forme effective quelconque. II est aussi douteux que, meme si une telle unite 
exterieure peut etre etablie, ce ne soit pas au prix du double ccrasement de la vie 
libre de I’mdividu et da librc jeu dcs unites collectives variees deja creees, dans 
lesquclles cxiste une vie reelle et active, pour y subsxtuer une organisation d’Etat, 
qui mecanisera I’existcnce humame. En plus de ces deux incertitudes, il y a un 
troisiemc doute, 4 savoir si une unite recllcment vivante paut etre accomplie par 
une simple unification economique, politique et administrative, ct si clle ne devrait 
pas etre precedec au moms par les puissants commencements d’une unification 
morale et spirituelle. C’est la premiere question qui doit etre traitcc en premier 
pour suivre I’ordrc logique. 

A I’etape presente du progres humain, la nation est I’unitc collective vivante 
de I’humanite. Des empires existent, mais ils nc sont encore que dcs unites poli- 
tiques et non reelles/ leur vie ne vien> pas de dedans, et ils doivcnt lepr persistance 
4 une force imposee stir leurs elements constiluants, ou bicn 4 unc convenance 
politique ^prouvde ou acceptce par les constituants et favonsee par Ic monde au 
dehors. Pendant longtemps I’Autnche fut I’exemple dassique d’Un tel empire; elle 
dtait une convenance politique favonsee par le monde au dehors, acceptde jusqu’4 
r^emment par ses d^ents constituants ct mamtenue par la force d’un dement 
central germanique, incame dans la dynastic des Habsbourgs, et depuis peu av^c 
I’aide active de son paAenaire magyar. Si la convenance politique d’un tel empire 
c&se, si les dements constituants n’y consentent plus et sont attires plus pimsam- 
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of the dose links of race, language and origin that‘should have bound them to the 
mother country. This was because the political convenience of imperial unity, 
though enjoyed by the colonics, was not suifidcntly appreciated by them and, on 
the other hand, there was no living principle of national oneness. The Australians 
and Canadians were beginning to regard themselves as new separate nations rather 
than as limbs of an extended British nationality. Thmgs are now changed in both 
respects, a wider formula has been discovered, and the British Empire is for the 
moment proportionately stronger. 

Nevertheless, it may be asked, why should this distinction be made of the 
political and the real unit when name, kmd and form are the same? It must be made 
because it is of the greatest utility to a true and profound political science and 
involves the most important consequences. When an exnpire like Austria, a non- 
national empire, is broken to pieces, it perishes for good; there is no innate tendency 
to recover the outward unity, because there is no real inner oneness; there is only 
a politically manufactured aggregate On the other hand, a real national unity broken 
up by circumstances will always preserve a tendency to recover and reassert ib one¬ 
ness. The Greek Empire has gone the way of all empires, but the Greek nation, 
after many centuries of political non-existcnce, again possesses its separate body, 
because it has preserved its separate ego and therefore really existed under the 
covering rule of the Turk. So has it been with all the races under the Turkish yoke, 
because that powerful suzerainty, stern as it was in many respects, never attempted 
to obliterate their national characteristics or substitute an Ottoman nationality. 
These nations have revived and have reconstituted or arc attempting to reconstitute 
themselves in the measure in which they have preserved their real national sense. 
I'he Serbian national idea attempted to recover and has recovered all territory in 
which the Serb exists or predominates. Greece attempts to reconstitute herself 
in her mainland, islands and Asiatic colomes, but cannot now reconstitute the old 
Greece since even Thrace is rather Bulgar than Hellenic. Italy has become an 
external umty again after so many centuries because, though no longer a State, 
she never ceased to be a single people. ^ 

This truth of a real unity is so strong that even nations which never in the 
past reahsed an outward unification, to which Fate and circumstance and their own 
selves have been adverse, nations which have been full of centrifugal forces and 
easily overpowered by foreign intrusions, have yet always developed a centripetal 
force as well,,and arrived inevitably at organised oneness. Ancient Greece clung to 
her separatist tendencies, her self-sufficient city or regional states, her httle mutually 
repellent autonomies; but the centnpctal force was always there manifested in 
leagues, associaticns of States, suzerainties like tlie Spartan and Athenian. It 
realised itself in the end, first, imperfectly and temporarily by the Macedonian 
overrule, then by a strange enough development, through the evolution of'the 
Eastern Roman world into a Greek and Byzantine Empire, and it has again revived 
in modem Greece. And we have seen in our own daV Germany, constantly dis- 
umted since anaent tunes, develop at last to portentous issues its innate sense bf 
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men: par une force centrifuge, si, en m£me temps, le monde au dehors ne favorise 
plus la combinaison, alors seule la force reste comme I’unique agent d’une unite 
artifidelle. Dans le cas dc I’Autriche, surgit en fait une nouvelle convenance poli¬ 
tique que Texistence de cet empire servit meme apr^s qu’il devmt la proie de cette 
tendance k la dissolution; mais c’etait la convenance de I’idee germanique qui fit 
de TAutriche un cmbarras pour le reste de I’Europe et priva la formule autnchienne 
de Tassenriment d’dements constituants importants, attires vers d’autres combi- 
naisons en dehors. Des ce moment I’existence de I’Empirc Autrichien dait en 
piril et dependait, non d’auame n^cessit^ interieure, mais d’abord du pouvoir 
qu’avait Tassodaiion austro-hongroisc d’dcraser les nations slaves de I’interieur, 
et ensuite de la continuation de la puissance et de la domination de I’AUemagnc et 
dc I’idre germanique en Europe; c’cst i dire de la force seule. Et quoique en Au- 
triche la faiblessc dc la forme impdriale d’unite fut singulierement apparente et que 
ses circonstances fossent exag6rdes, cepcndant les conditions sont les mSmes pour 
tou^ lej empires qui ne sont pas en meme temps des unites nationales. II n’y a pas 
si longtemps que la plupart des pcnscurs pohtiques percevaient au moms une 
forte possibilHe de dissolution automatique de I’Empire Britanmquc, par le ddtache- 
ment volontaire des colonies, en dcpit des liens dtroits de race, de langue et d’ori- 
gine qui auraient du les her a la mere-patne II cn etait amsi parce que les colonies, 
tout en profitant des avantages politiqucs de I’unitd impenalc, ne les appreaaient 
pas s uffisamm ent; et d’autre part parce qu’il n’y avait pas de prindpe vivant d’unitd 
nationale. Les Australifcns et les Canadiens commeiifaient a se considdrer comme de 
nouvelles nations separecs, plutdt que comme des membres d’une nationahtc bri¬ 
tanmquc dlargie. Maintcnant aux deux points de vue, les choses ont change; une 
formule plus vastc a etd Mdcouverte et, pour le moment, I’Empirc Britannique est 
proportionncUement plus fort. * 

Cependant, on pourrait demander pourquoi faire cette distinction cntrc I’unite 
pohtique et I’umte rdelle, quand le nom, le genre ct la forme sont les memes? II 
faut la faire parce qu’clle est de la plus grande utdite pour une science politique 
vraie et profonde, et qu’ello implique les consdquences les plus imponantcs. Quand 
un empire comme I’Autriche, empire non national, est demembrd, il perit pour dc 
bon; il n’a pas dc tendance innee k recouvrer I’umte exterieure, parce qu’il n’a ps 
d’unitd intdrieure rdelle; ce n’est qu’un agrcgat pohtiquement fabriqud. D’autre 
part, une unitd nationale rdelle brisee par les circonstances prdservera toujours la 
tendance a regagner tft rdafiirmer son unitd. L’Empirc Grec a suivi !e chemin de 
tous les empires, mais Ik nation grecque, apres beaucoup dc siecles d’inexistence 
politiqfie, possede de nouveau un corps separd, parce qu’elle a prdserve son ego 
separd et, par suite, qu’elle exlstait rdellement sous la domination turque qm la 
couvrait. Il en a dtd de meme avec tout(» les races souimses au joug turc, parce 
que cette puissante suzerainetd, si sevdre k certains egards, n’essaya jamais d’obli- 
tdrer leurs caraetdres nationaux ou d’y substituer une nationalitd ottomane. ,Ces 
nations ont ressusdtd et se sont reconstitudes, ou essayent de se reconstituer, dans, 
la mesure ou elles ont pr6servd leur vrai sens national. L’idde nationale serbe 
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oneness formidably embodied in the Empire of the HohenzoUems and persistent 
after its fall m a federal Republic. Nor would it at all be surprising to those who 
study the working of forces and not merely the trend of outward circumstances, if 
one yet far-off result of the war were to be the fusion of the one Germanic 
element still left outside, the Austro-German, into the Qcrmanic whole, although 
possibly in some other embodiment than Prussian hegemony or Hohenzollern 
Empire ’ In both these historic instances, as in so many others, the unification of 
Saxon England, mediaeval France, the formation of the United States of America, 

It was a rqpl unity, a psychologically distinct unit which tended at first ignorandy 
by the subconscious necessity of its being ard afterwards with a sudden or 
gradual awakening to the sense of political oneness, towards an mcvitable external 
unification. It is a disunct group-soul which is driven by inward necessity and uses 
outward circumstances to constitute for itself an organised body. 

But the most striking example in history is the evolution of India. Nowhere 
else have the centrifugal forces been so strong, numerous, complex, ob;>tifiate. 
'I'hc mere time taken by the evolution has been prodigious; the disastrous vicissitudes 
through which it has had to work uself out have been appalling. And yet through 
It all the inevitable tendency has worked constantly, pertinaciously, with the dull, 
obscure, indomitable, relentless obstinacy of Nature when she is opposed in her 
instinctive purposes by man, and finally, after a struggle enduring through millen¬ 
niums, has triumphed. And, as usually happens when she is thus opposed by her 
own mental and human material, it is the most adverse Circumstances that the 
subconsaous worker has turned into her most successful instruments The begin¬ 
nings of the centripetal tendency in India go back to the earliest times of which we 
have record and are typified in the ideal of the Samrat or'Ghakravarti Raja and the 
mihtary and political use of the Aswamedha and Rajasuya sacrifices. The two great 
national epics might almost have been written to illustrate this theme; for the one 
recounts the establishment of a unifying dharmardjya or imperial reign of justice, 
the other starts with an idealised description of such a rule pictured as once existing 
in the ancient and sacred past of the country. The political history of India is 
the story of a succession of empires, indigenous and foreign, each of them destroyed 
by, centrifugal forces, but each bringing the centripetal tendency nearer to its trium¬ 
phant emergence. And it is a significant circumstance that the more foreign the 
rule, the greater has been its force for the unification of the subject people. This is 
always a sur( sign that the essential nation-dhit is already thebe and that there is an 
indissoluble national vitality necessitating the inevitable emergence of the organised 
nation. In this yistancc, we see that the conversion of the psychological uhity on 
which nationhood is based into the external organised unity by which it is per¬ 
fectly realised, has taken a period of more than two thousand years and is not yet « 

' ^rhis possibility realised uself for a time, but by means, and finder circumstances which 
made the revival of Austriali national sentiment and a separate national existence 
inevitable. *■ 
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s’est efforcde de regagner et a rcgagn6 tous les territoires oti Ics Serbes existent ou 
pr^ominent. La Grdce cssayc dc se rcconstitucr sur le continent, sur scs ties et 
sur les colonies asiatiqucs, mais clle nc pent maintenant rcconstitucr I’ancicnne 
Gr^ce, puisque mSme la Thrace cst plutot bulgare qu’hcllcnique. L’ltalic est 
redevenue une unite extcQeurc, apres tant de sieclcs, parce que, meme quand elle 
n*6tait plus un Elat, elle n’a ]aniais ccssc d’etre un seul peuple. 

Cette vcrite de Tunitc rdelle est si forte que meme des nations qui, dans le 
passe, n’avaicnt jamais realise leur unification extcrieurc, auxquellcs le destin, les 
circonstances et leur propre pcrsonnalite avaicnt etc contraircs, des nations qui 
avaient cte plcines dc forces centrifuges et que des invasions eirangcres avaient 
aisemcnt subjuguees, ont cependanf iou)ours developpe cn meme temps une force 
centripete et soni arrivccs mevitablement a une unite orgamsee. La Grcce anaenne 
s’accrochait k scs tendances separatistcs, scs Cites ou ses Etats regionaux ind^- 
pendants, ses pctitcs autonomies sc repoussant mutuellemcnt; mais la force centri¬ 
pete *ctjit toujours la, manifesicc dans des ligncs, des associations d’Etats, dcs 
su/erainetcs, comme la spartiate et I’athenicnne. A la fin elle s’est r^lisce, d’abord 
imparfaitement et temporaircment par la suzerainete macedonicnne, ensuite dans 
un devcloppement assex ctrange, par revolution du monde romam oriental cn 
un Empire grec et byzantin, ct cllo s’est encore ranimcc dans la Grcce modcrnc. 
Et nous avons vu de nos propres jours I’AHemagne, constamment dcsunie dcpuis 
les temps ancicns, developpcr cnfin jusqn’a dcs aboutisscments prodigicux son sens 
inne d’unite, incarnc fflrmidablement dans I’Empire des Hohenzollcrns et persis¬ 
tant meme apres sa chute, dans une Republique fddcralc. II ne serait pas non plus 
surprenant pour ceux qui ctudient faction des forces ct non seulcmcnt Ics tendances 
dcs circonstances exterievfres, que I’un des rcsultats encore cloignes de la guerre 
sou la fusion dc Tuniquc clement gcrmamquc encord laisse au dehors, I’elemcnt 
austro-allcmand, dans le bloc germaniquc, quoiquc peut-cire dans quclque autre 
incarnation que I’hegcmonic prussicnne ou I’empirc des IJohcnzolIcrns’. Dans 
CCS deux excmplcs histonqucs, comme dans tant d’autres I’unilication dc I’Angle- 
terre saxonne, de la Franca medicvale, la formation dcs Etats-Unis d’Amerique, 
c’etait une leellc umte, une cniitc psychologiquemcnt distmctc, qui tendait tout 
d’abord de fa^on ignorantc par la nccessitc subconsciente dc son eirc, ct ensuite 
par un eveil soudain ou graduel du sens dc I’unite politique, vers une unihcarion 
extineure inevitable C’est une amc-groupe disiincte qui est poussce par la nc- 
cessite interieurc ct sc' sert dcs circonstances cxtericurcs pour sc cons)ituer en un 
corps organise. ' 

MJis le plus frappant exemplc dans I’histoirc cst 1’evolution de I’lndc. Nulle 
part ailleurs les forces centrififgcs n’ont etd si fortes, nombreuscs, complexes, 
obsimdes. Le temps pris par revolution a etc simplement prodigieux; les 

^ Cette possibihte s’est n^alisce pendant un temps, mais par des moyens et dans fles ' 
cucpnstances qui ont rendu indvitables le r£vcil du sentiment national de I’Autiiche et son 
existence nationale s^parie. 
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complete.^ And yet, since the essentiality of the tiling was there, not even the most 
formidable difficulties and delays, not even the most persistent incapacity for 
union in the people, not even the most disintegrating shocks from outside have 
prevailed against the obstinate subconscious necessity. And this is only the 
extreme illustration of a general law. 

It will be useful to dwell a little upon this aid lent by foreign rule to the pro¬ 
cess of nation-making and see how it works. History abounds with illustrations. 
But in some cases the phenomenon of foreign domination is momentary and 
imperfect, in others long-cndurmg and complete, in others often repeated in various 
forms. In some instances the foreign element is rejected, its use once over, in 
others it is absorbed, in others accepted with more or less assimilation for a longer 
or briefer period as a ruling caste. The principle ttc same, but it is worked 
variously by Nature according to the needs of the particular case. There is none of 
the modern nations in Europe which has not had to pass through a phase more 
or less prolonged, more or less complete, of foreign domination in order to realise 
its nationality. In Russia and England it was the domination of a foreign con¬ 
quering race which rapidly became a ruling caste and was in the end assimilated and 
absorbed, in Spain the succession of the Roman, Goth and Moor, in Italy the 
overlordship of the Austrian, in the Balkans- the long suzerainty of the Turk, in 
Germany the transient yoke of Napoleon. But in all cases the essential has been a 
shock or a pressure which would either waken a loose psychological unity to the 
necessity of organising itself from withm or would crush out, dispirit or deprive of 
power, vitality and reality the more obstinate factors of disunion. In some cases 
even an entire change of name, culture and civilisation has been necessary, as well 
as a more or less profound modification of the race. Notably has this happened 
in the formation of French ^lationality. The ancient Gallic people, in spite of or 
perhaps because of its Druidic civilisation and early greamess, was more incapable 
of organismg a firm political umty than even the ancient Greeks or the old Indian 
kmgdoms and republics. It needed the Roman rule and Latin culture, the super- 
imposition of a Teutonic ruling caste and finally the shock of the temporary and 
pamal English conquest to found the unequalled unity of modern France. Yet 
though name, civilisation and all else seem to have changed, the French nation of 
to^ay is still and has always remained the old Gallic nation with its Basque, Gaelic, 
Armorican and other ancient elements modified by the Frank and Latin admixture. 

Thus tkejnation is a.persistent psychological unit which Nature has been busy 
developing throughout the world in the most various forms and educating into 
physical and political unity. Political umty is not the essential factor; it iftay not 
yet be realised Snd yet the nation persists and mdves inevitably towards its reali- 

^ But It must be remembered that France, Germany, modern Italy took each a thousand 
or two thousand years and more to form and set into a firm onejiess. 

'*Here there was no single people to be united but mftiy separate peoples which had 
each to recover their separate independence or, in some cases, a coalition of kindred 
peoples 
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vicissitudes d^sastreuses k travers lesquelles cllc a du s’ilaborer ont effroyables. 
£t cependant, 4 travers tout cela, la tendance inevitable a agi constanunent, opi- 
ni&trement avec cette obstination lourde, obscure, indomptable, implacable de la 
Nature quand elle est contrecarree dans ses intentions instinctives par I’homme; 
et finalement, apres une lutte qui dura des millenaires, elle a triomphe. Et ainsi que 
cela se produit d’habitude quand elle est ainsi contrariee par son propre materiel 
mental et humain, ce sont les circonstances les plus adverses que la travailleuse 
subconsciente a transformees en ses instruments les plus reussis. Les debuts de la 
tendance centripete dans I’lnde remontent jusqu’atix temps les plus anaens qui 
aient ete rapportes et sont representes dans I’ideal du samrat ou du chakravarti 
raja et dans I’usage militaire et politique des sacrifices Aswamedha et Rajasuya. 
Les deux grandes epopees nationales^ pourraient presque avoir ete ecrites pour 
illustrer ce theme; car Tune raconte I’etablissment d’un dhamiarajya unilicateur, ou 
regne imperial de justice, ct I’autre commence par la description idealisee d’un tel 
empire,jdepemtcommeayant cxiste une fois dans le passe ancicn et sacre du pays. 
L’histoire politique de I’lnde est I’histoire d’une succession d’empires, indigenes 
et etrangers, chacun d’eux dctruit par des forces centrifuges, mats chacun amenant 
la tendance centripete plus pres de son apparition triomphante. Ete’est unecircon- 
stance significative que plus la domination etait ctrangere, plus grande a ete sa 
force pour unifier le peuplc asservi. Ceci est toujours un signe sur que I’enme 
nationale cssentielle est dej^ presente et qu’il existe une vitalite nationale 
indissoluble rendant inevitable I’emergence de la nation organisee. Dans cet 
exemple, nous voyons que la conversion de I’unite psychologique, sur laquelle la 
nationalite est basee, en une unite orgamsec exterieure, par laquelle elle est par- 
faitement realisee, a pris une periode de plus de deux miUe ans ct n’est pas encore 
complete.^ Et cependant, puisque I’essentialitc dc la chose etait meme les diffi- 
cultes et les retards les plus formidables, meme la plus persistante incapacite d’union 
chez le people, meme les chocs les plus desintegratcurs venant du dehors, n’ont 
pas prevalu contre la necessitc subconsciente obstince. Et ceci est seidement une 
illustration extreme d’une loi generate. 

II est utile de s’etendre un peu sur I’aide fournie par la domination etrangere 
au processus de fabrication de la nation, et de voir comment elle opere. L’histO're 
abonde en illustrations. Mais dans certains cas le phenomene de domination 
etrangere est momentane et imparfait, dans d’autres il est tres durable et complet, 
dans d’autres enfin il se repete souvent sous des formes vanees. Dans quelques cas 
reiement etrangcr est rejete, son utilite unc fois passec; dans d’autres, il est absorbe; 
dans d’autres racore, il est accepte comme caste gouvemante avec plus ou moins 
d’assimiladon, pour une periode longue ou breve. Le principe est le mime, mais 

^ Le Rftmayaiui et le Mabflbhflraca. (N. du T.) 

* Mais on doit se tappeler que la France, I’AHetnagne <et I’ltalie moderae ont 'pris 
cliacune un millier ou deux d’annees et plus, pour se former et s’etablir en une unite 
soUde. 
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sation; it may be destroyed and yet the nation persists and travails and suffers but 
refuses to be annihilated. In former times the nation was not always a real and vital 
unit; the tribe, the clan, the commune, the regional people were the living groups. 
Those umtics which in the attempt at national evolution destroyed these older living 
groups without arriving at a vital nationhood disappeared once the artificial or poli¬ 
tical unit was broken. But now the nauon stands as the one living group-umt of 
humanity into which all others must merge or to which they must become sub¬ 
servient. Even old persistent race unities and cultural unities are powerless against 
It. The Oitalonian in Spam, the Breton and Provencal and Alsatian in France, 
the Welsh in England may cherish the signs of their separate existence; but the 
attraction of the greater living unity of the Spanish, the French, the British nation 
has been too powerful to be injured by these pcrsisteniTes The nation in modem 
tunes is practically indestructible, unless it dies from within. Poland, torn asunder 
and crushed under the heel of three powerful empires, ceased to exist; the Polish 
nation survived and is once more reconstituted. Alsace after forty years* oif the 
CJcrman yoke remained faithful to her French nationhood in spite of her affinities 
of race and language with the conqu 'ror. All modern attempts to destroy by force 
or break up a nation are foolish and futile, because they ignore this law of the natural 
evolution. Empires are still perishable political units; the nation is immortal. And 
so It will remain until a greater living unit can be found into which the nation 
idea can merge in obedience to a superior attraction. 

And then the question arises whether the empire is not precisely that destmed 
unit in course of evolution. The mere fact that at present not the empire, but the 
nation is the vital uiuiy can be no bar to a future reversal of the relations. Ob¬ 
viously, in order that they may be reversed the empire must cease to be a mere 
political and become rather a psychological entity. Bui there have been instances 
in the e/olution of the nation in which the political umty preceded and became a 
basis for the psychological as in the union of Scotch, English and Welsh to form the 
British nation, 'fhere is no insurmountable reason why a similar evolution should 
not take place on a larger scale and an imperial unity be substituted for a national 
unity. Nature has long been in travail of the imperial grouping, long casting about 
to give It a greater force of permanence, and the emergence of the conscious imperial 
ideal all over the earth and its attempts, though still crude, violent and blundering, 
to substitute its*clf for the national, may not irrationally be taken as the precursory 
sign of one of those rapid leaps and tran .itions by which she so often accomplishes 
what she has long been gradually an 1 tentatively preparing. This then is the possi¬ 
bility we have next to consider before we examine the established phenomenon of 
nationhood in relation to the ideal of human unity. Two different ideals and there¬ 
fore two diflerent possibilities were percipitated much nearer to realisation by the 
European conflict,—a federation of free nations and, on the other hand, the dis¬ 
tribution of the earth into a few great empires or imperial hegemonies. A practical 
combination of the two ideas became the most tangible possibility of the not distant 
future. It IS necessary to pause and consider whether, one element of this possible 
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il est d£velopp6 diverscment par la Nature suivant les besoins du cas particulier. 
11 n’y a aucune nation moderne en Europe qm n’ait eu a passer par unc phase 
plus ou moins prolongde, plus ou moins complete de domination ctrang&re, aiin 
de r^aliser sa nationality. En Russie, en Anglcterre, ce fut la domination d’une 
race conquiirante etrajigere qui devint rapidement la caste gouvcmantc ct fiit 4 
la fin assimilee et absorbec; cn Espagne la succession des Romains, des Goths et 
des Maurcs; en Italic la souvcrametc des Autrichicn<!; dans les Balkans^ la longue 
suzerainete des Turcs; cn Allcmagnc Ic )oug passager de Napoleon. Mais dans 
tous les cas I’esscnticl fut un choc ou unc pression qui eveilla unc unity psycholo- 
gique vague a la neccssitc de s’organiscr du dedans ou qui ccrasa ct rebuta, ou priva 
de pouvoir, de vitalite et dc ryalitd les facteurs de desumou les plus obstines. Dans 
certains cas memc un chiAigement complet dc nom, de culture ct dc civilisation a 
yt6 neccssairc, aussi bicn qu’unc modification plus ou moins profonde de la race. 
Ccci s’est produit notamment dans la formauon dc la natiohalitc fran^aisc. L’an- 
cien pouple gaulois, cn dcpit et peut-etre a cause dc sa civilisation druidiquc ct de 
sa grandeur premiere, fiit plus incapable d’organiscr unc unite politique ferme que 
meme I’anciennc Grcce ou les royaumes ct republiques antiques de I’lnde. II a 
fallu Tautorite romaine et la culture latine, la surimposition d’unc caste 
i;,ouvcmantc teutonique, et finalemcnt Ic choc dc la conquctc anglaise, temporaire 
et partielle, pour fonder Tumte sans parcillc dc la France modeme. Cependant 
quoique le nom, la civilisation et tout Ic rcste semblcnt avoir change, la nation 
fran^aisc d’aujourd’hui est encore ct est toujours demcurce la vieille nation gau- 
loise avee ses anciens elements basques, gaeliques, armoricains et autres, modifies 
par le melange des Francs et des I^tins. 

Ainsi la nation est une entitc psychologiquc persistanie que la Nature s’est 
occupye a dyvclopper i travers le mondc dans les formes les plus varices et qu’elle 
a eduqu^e en une unite physique et politique. L’unitc politique n’est pas un 
factcur essentiel; ellc peut ne pas etre encore faitc ct pourtant la nation persiste et 
se dirige indvitablement vers sa realisation^ ellc peut etre dctruiie, ct cependant 
la nation persiste, peine et’ souffre, mais refuse d’etre anmhilee. Dans le pass^ la 
nation n’a pas toujours dte unc entire rcellc ct vitale; la tribu, le clan, la commune, 
le people regional dtaient les groupements vivants. Les unites qui, dans leprs 
essais d* evolution nationalc, detruisirent ccs groupements vivants plus anciens sans 
arriver i une nationalitc vitale, disparurent d^s que I’unite artificiellc ou politique 
fut brisee. Mais k present la nation *sc tient comme le seul groupc* umtaire de 
I’humamty, dans lequcl tous les autres doivent se fondre ou auquel ils doivent se 
subordonner. MSme de vieilles unites raciales ou culturclles persistantes sont 
impuissantes en face d’cllc. Les Catalans en Espagne, les Bretons, les Provenfaux 
et Iqj Alsaciens en France, les Gallois cn Angleterre, peuvent chyrir les signes dc 

leur existence sypariEe; mais I’attraction de cette plus grande umte vivante qu’est la 

• / 

■ • 

’ Id, cc n’ytait pas un peuple unique qui devait £trc untfiy, mais beaucoup de peupies 
si^ds, dont cbacun avail 4 rccouvrer son inddpendance scpaide ou, en certains cas, & 
former une coalitiim de peupies apparentds. 
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combination being already a living unit, the other also could not under certain cir¬ 
cumstances be converted into a living unit and the combination, if realised, made 
the foundation of an enduring new order of things. Otherwise it could be no more 
than a transient device without any possibility of a stable permanence. 


Tant que tu n'a pus le pouvoir de changer le monde^ il nc sort d rien dc dire que 
le nionde est mauvais. Et si tu aholts cn toi-meme les choscs que tu trouz’es 
mauvatses dans le monde, tu verras que le monde ne sera plus mauvais. 

So long as you do not have the power to charge the world, it is useless to say 
that the world is wrong. And if you abolish in yourself the things that are wrong 
in the world, you will see that the world will no longer be wrong. 

Id 

Ne prener pas les chagrins de la vie pour ce au'ils semblent etre\ tls sont un 
ache.ninement vers de plus hautes realisations. 

Do not take the sorrows of life for what they seem to be—they are in truth 
a way to greater achievements. 
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nation, espagnole, franfaise ou biitannique, a ^te trop puissante pour etre amoin- 
drie par ces persistances. Dans les temps modernes la nation est pratiquement 
indestructible, k moins qu’elle ne meure du dedans. La Pologne, mise en pieces 
et ^cras^ sous le talon de trois puissants empires, cessa d’exister; la nation polonaise 
surv^ut et une fois de phis est reconstituee. L’Alsace, apres quarante ans de joug 
allemand, est restde fidele i sa nationaiitc fran^aise cn d^pit de ses affinit^s de 
race et de langage avec le conquerant. Toutes les tentatives modernes de detruire 
par la force ou de morceler une nation sont msensces et futiles, parce qu’elles 
refusent de rcconnaitre cette loi de revolution naturellc. Les empires sont encore 
des entires politiques perissables; la nation est immortelle. Et elle le demeurera 
jusqu’i ce qu’une entire vivantc plus grande soit trouvee dans laqueille I’id^e de 
nation puissc sc fondre dbnformement a une attraction superieure. 

Et alors, la question sc pose dc savoir si I’empire n’csl pas justement cette 
unite prddcstinec cn cours d’e\'olution. Le simple fait qu’a present non pas 
rcmpiuc, mais la nation est Tunitc viialc ne peut ctre un obstacle au renversement 
futur des relations. Evidemment alin qu’ellcs puissent etre renversees, I’empire 
doit cesser d’etre simplcment une cntitc politique pour dcvenir plutot une entitd 
psychologique. Mais dans revolution de la nation, on trouve des cxemples oil 
runitc politique preceda I’unitd psychologique et en devint la base, comme dans 
I’union de I’Ecossc, I’Angleterre et le pays dc Galles pour former la nation britan- 
nique. II n’y a pas de raison insurmontable pour qu’une dvolution similaire ne 
puisse prendre place sur une plus grande dchelle et qu’unc unite impdriale ne se 
substitue pas 4 une unite nationale. La Nature a depuis longtemps travaille k 
I’enfantement du groupepient impdrial, cherchant a lui donner une force de per¬ 
manence plus grande; il ne serait pas irrationnel de prendre I’apparition sur route 
la terre de I’ldcal impdrial conscient et ses tentatives, encore grossieres, violentes 
et maladroitcs, pour se substitucr k I’lddal national, comme le signe precurseur 
d’un de ces bonds, d’une dc ces transitions rapidcs par Icsquellcs la Nature accom- 
plit si souvent ce qu’ellc a longuement prepare dc fa^on graduellc et empirique. 
Telle est done la possibilitd'qu’il nous faut maintenant considdrer avant d’examiner 
le phdnomcne dtabli de la nationaiitc dans sa relation avec I’lddal d’unitd humaine. 
Deux conceptions diffdrcntes et par suite deux possibilitds furent prdcipit4es 
beaucoup plus pres dc leur realisation par le conflit curopecn: une fdddration de 
nations libres d’lm cdte, et de I’autre le partage de la terre en un petit nombre de 
grands empires ou d’h^gdmonies imperiales. La combinaison pratique des deux 
iddes ^t devenue la possibilitd la plus tangible pour I’avenir proche. II est nd- 
cessaire dc faire une pause et de ponsiderer si, un des dlements de cette combinaison 
possible dtant ddji une unite vivante, I’autre ne pourrait pas sous certaines cir- 
conssances dtre convert! aussi en une vivante unitd, aiin que la combinaison, si 
elle se rdalise, devienne le fondement d’un ordre de choses nouveau et durable. 
Autrement elle ne seraiti rien de plus qu’un expddient transitoire, sans auCMne 
possibilitd de permanence stable. 
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Chapter VI 

ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF EMPIRE 

A CLEAR distinction must be made between two polilical aggregates which go 
equally in current language by the name of empire. For there is the homo¬ 
geneous national and there is the heterogeneous composite empire. In a sense, all 
empires are composites, at any rate, if we go back to their origins; but in practice 
there is a 'difference between the imperial aggregate in which the component ele¬ 
ments arc not divided from each other by a strong sense of their separate existence 
in the whole and the imperial aggregate in which this psychological basis of sepa¬ 
ration IS still in vigour. Japan before the absorption of Formosa and Korea was 
a national whole and an empire only in the honorific sense of the word; after that 
absorption it became a real and a composite empire (icrmany again would have been 
a purely national empire if it had not burdened itself with three minor acqurlsiuons, 
Alsace, Poland and Schleswig-Holstein which were not united to it by the sense 
of German nationality but only by military force. Let us suppose this Teutonic 
aggregate to have lost its foreign elements and at most have acquired instead the 
Teutonic provinces of Austria. I'hen we should have had an example of a homo¬ 
geneous aggregate which would yet be an empire in the honorific sense of the 
word; for that would be a composite of homogeneous Teutoijic nations or, as we may 
conveniently call them, sub-nations which would not naturally harbour any senti¬ 
ment of separatism, but rather, drawn always to a natural unity, would form easily 
and inevitably a psychological and not merely a political umt. 

But this form in its purity is now difficult to find. The Umted States are the 
example of such an aggregate, although from the accident of their rule by a periodi¬ 
cally elected President and not a hereditary monarch we do not associate the type 
with the idea of an empire at all. Still if the imperial aggregate is to be changed from 
a political to a psychological unit, it would seem that it mu<>t be done by reproducing 
mutatis mutandis something of the system of the United States, a system in which 
each clement could preserve a sufficient local State independence and separate power 
of. legislative and executive action and yet be part of an inseparable greater aggre¬ 
gate. This cduld be effected most easily where the elements arc fairly homogeneous 
as it would be m a federation of Great Britain and her colonics. 

A tendency to large homogeneous aggregations has sho,wn itself recently in poli¬ 
tical thought, as in the dream of a Pan-Gcrmamc Empire, a great Russian apd Pan- 
Slavic Empire nr the Pan-Islamic idea of a united, Mahomedan world.^ But these 
tendencies are usually associated with the control by this homogeneous aggregate 
over other elements heterogeneous to it under the old principle of mihtary and 

i 

^ AU three have been broken by the effect of revolution knd d^ar, but, if the nation idea 
dwindled, the last might still at some future date revive: the second, if Communism 
destroyed the national idea, may still be a possibility. 
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MfiTHODES D’EMPIRE ANCIENNES ET MODERNES 


T TNE’distinction claire doit etre faitc cntre deux agrdgats politiques auxquels 

^ dans Ic langagc* colirant on donnc egalemcnt Ic nom d’cmpire. Car il y a 
I’cmpire national, homogene, et I’einpire composite, heterogcnc. Dans un sens 
lous les empires sont des composes, cn tour cas m nous rctournons a leur ongine; 
mais pratiquement il y a une diffcrcnLc cntre I’agregai imperial dans lequel les 
elements composants nc sont pas divises Tun de Tautre par un fort sens de leur 
existence scparcc dans I’ensemblc, et Tagrcgat imperial dans lequel cettc base psy- 
chologique dc separation est encore cn vigucur. Lc Japon, avant I’absorption de 
Formose et de la Corcc, ctaii un tout national el un empire sculcmcnt dans le sens 
honortique du mot; apriis cettc absorption il dcvint un empire reel el composite. 
L’Allcmagne aussi aurait etc un empire purement national si elle ne s’ctait cn- 
combr^e dc trois acquisitions mmeurcs I’Alsace, la Pologne ct lc Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein, qui ne lui ciaicnt pas unies par le sens d’une naiionalite gennaniquc, mais 
seulcment par la force mihiaire. Supposons que cct agrc^gai icutonique ait perdu 
ses elements ctrangers ct qu’il ait, au plus, acquis a leur place les provinces teuto- 
niques dc rAutrichc. Alors nous aunons eu I’cxemple d’un agregat homogenc 
qui serail cependant un empire dans lc sens honorifiquc du lermc; car il scrait un 
compose de nations teytoniques homogenes ou, comme nous pouvons les appcler 
commodement, de sons-nations qui n’entreiiendraient naturellcmcnt aucun senti¬ 
ment dc separation, mais plutot, attirees loujours vers une unite naturelle, 
formeraicnt aiscment et tncvitablcmeni une unite psychologiquc ct non seulcment 
une unite politique. , 

Mais cette forme est maintenant difficile k trout er dans sa purct^. Les 
Elats-Unis sont rcxcmplc d’un tel agregat, quoique a cause,de I’accidcnt dc leur 
gouvemcment par un president clu periodiquement ct non par un monarque 
herdditairc, nous n’associions pas du tout cc type avee I’ldce d’empirc. Pourtant si 
I’agrigat imperial doit ctre change, d’une unite politique en une umte psycho¬ 
logiquc, il semblc que ccla doivc se fairc en rcproduisant muiatis mutandis quclquc 
chose du sysr^me dcs Etats-Unis, un systime dans lequel chaque clement pourrait 
conserver suffisamment d’indcpendance d’Etat locale et de pouvoir separe d’action 
legislative ct exccutiw;, et cependant fcire panic d’un plus grand ag^pgat insepa¬ 
rable. Ccci pourrait etre effectue plus facilemcnt Ji oii les elements sont 4 peu 
pres hemogenes, comme ccla serait dans une federation dc la Grande Bretagne et 
de ses colonics. • • 

La tendance vers dc grands agregats homogcncs s’est montrcc recemment 
dans* la j>ensee politique, comme dans le reve d’un empire pangermanique, d’un 
grand empire russe ct panslave, oq dans I’idec panislamiquc d’un mondc musuln^ 
uni.^ Mais ccs tendandbs ?ont gcneralemcnt assoq^es au contrdic cxerce*par 

^ Ces trois rfives ont brisds par I’effet de la rfivolution ct de la guerre. Mais si I’ldPc 
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political compulsion, the retention by Russia of Asiatic nations under her swayi* 
the seizure by Germany of wholly or partially non-Germamc countries and provin¬ 
ces, the control by the Caliphate of non-Mpslcm subjects.Even if these anomalies 
were absent, the actual arrangement of the world would lend itself with difficulty to 
a remodelling of empire on a racial or cultural basis, Vast aggregates of this kind 
would hnd enclaves in their dominion inhabited by elements wholly heterogeneous 
to them or mixed. Quite apart therefore from the resistance and refusal of kindred 
nations to renounce their cherished nationality and fuse themselves in combmations 
of this kind, there would be this incompatibility of mixed or heterogeneous factors, 
recalcitrant to the idea and the culture that sought to absorb them. Thus a Pan- 
Slavonic empire would necessitate the control of the Balkan Peninsula by Russia as 
the premier Slav State; but such a scheme would have to meet not only the inde¬ 
pendent Serbian nationality and the imperfect Slavism of the Bulgar but the quite 
incompatible Rumanian, Greek and Albanian elements Thus it does not appear 
that this tendency towards vast homogeneous aggregates, although it has for some 
lime played an important part in the world’s history and is not exhausted or finally 
baffled, is ever likely to be the eventual solution; for even if it triumphed, it would 
have to meet in a greater or less degree the difficulties of the heterogeneous type. 
The true problem of empire therefore still remains, how to transform the artificial 
political unity of a heterogeneous empire, heterogeneous in racial composition, 
language and culture, into a real and psychological unity., 

History gives us only one great and definite example of an attempt to solve 
this problem on this large scale and with antecedent conditions which could at all 
afford any guidance for the vast heterogeneous modern pmpires, those of Russia, 
England,^ France to which tlje problem is now offered. The old Chinese empire of 
the five nations, admirably organised, w’as not a case in point; for all its constituent 
parts were Mongolian m race and presented no formidable cultural difficulties. But 
the imperial Roman had to face essentially the same problems as the moderns minus 
one or two very imponant complications and he solved them up to a certain point 
with a masterly success. His empire endured through several centuries and, though 
often threatened with disruption, yet by its inner principle of unity and by its over- 
pofvermg centripetal attraction triumphed over all disruptive tendencies. Tts one 
failure was the bisection into the Eastern and Western empires which hastened its 
final ending. Still when that end came it w^s not by a disruption from within but 
simply by the decaying of its centre of life. And it was not .till this central life faded 

I 

* This has beei), modified by the substitution of a Sov|et Union claiming to unite these 
Asiatic peoples voluntarily with Russia: but one is not quite sure whether this is a per¬ 
manent reality or only a temporary apparent phenomenon. 

^ These two empires have now disappeared and there seems to be no possibility of their 
revival. 

* *rhis empire has so altered .ns form into that of a free Comntonweahh that the objection 
is no longer relevant; there is no longer an old-world empire but a free Commonwealth and 
a number of subject peoples moving rapidly towards self-government, 
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I’agr^t homogine sur d’autres elements h^erog^es, suivant le vieuz prindpe 
de compulsion nulitaire et politique: la rdcndon par la Russie de nations asiatiques 
sous son pouvoir,^ la mainmise de I’AUemagne sur des pays et des provinces 
end&rement ou pardellcment non-germaniques, le contrdle du Califat sur des sujets 
non-musulmans.‘ M^me si ces anomalies n’existaicnt pas, le present arrangement 
du monde se preterait avec difficult^ a un remamement d’cmpires sur une base de 
race et de culture. I.cs vastes agr^gats de ce genre trouveraient sous leur domina- 
don des enclaves habitees par des ddments plcincment h^tcrogcnes ou mdangra. 
Par suite, outre la resistance et le refus dc nations apparcntees dc renoncer k leur 
nadonalitd cherie et dc sc fondre dans des combinaisons dc cc genre, il y aurait 
cette mcompatibilite dc facteurs mixtcs ou heterogenes, rccalatrants k I’idcc et k 
la culture qui essaye dc IcS absorber. Ainsi un empire panslavc ncccssiterait le con- 
trole dc la pdninsule des Balkans par la Russic cn tant que premier Htat slavej 
mai§ un tel arrangement aurait a faire face non seulcmcnt it la nadonalitc serbe 
independante et au slavisme imparfait des Bulgares, mais aussi aux elements tout 
it fait mcompatibles roumains, grecs ct albanais. II nc parait done pas que cette 
tendance vers de vastes agregats homogenes, quoiqu’ellc ait ]ouc pour un temps 
un rdle important dans I’histoire du monde et nc sou ni cpuisee, m dehnitivement 
mise cn echcc, puisse jamais ctre la solution finale; car mcme si cUe triomphait, 
cllc rencontrerait a un degre plus ou moms grand les ditiicultes du type hcterog^c. 
Far consequent le vrai problcme de I’cmpire demeurc: comment transformer 
I’unite politique artificielle d’un empire hcterogenc, heterog6ne dc race, de langage 
et dc culture, cn une imite psychologique reellc? 

L’histoire nous donye un seul grand excmple dciini dc I’cssai dc rcsoudre ce 
problemc sur une vastc cchelle ct avee des conditions^antecedentes suffisantes pour 
servir de guide aux vastes empires heterogenes moderncs, ceux de la Russie, de 
I’Angleterrc** ct de la France, auxquels le problemc est maintenant pos6. L’anaen 
Empire Chmois des cinq nations, admirablcment orgamse, n’est pas un cas en 
cause; car toutes ses parties constituantcs dtaicnt de race mongole ct ne presentaient 
aucune difficult^ formidable de culture. Tandis que I’Empire Romain a dA faire 
face essennellement aux memes problemcs que les empires modernes, moms ime ou 
deux complications tres importantes, et il les a resolus |usqu’it un certain point 
avec un succes magistral. L’Empire de Rome dura plusieurs siccles et, quoique sou- 

de nation s’afFaiblissait* le dernier pourrSit encore rcvivrc a une date ultcrieuie; si le 
conununisme ditruisait I’ldcc dc nauon, Ic second pourrait encore ^tre une possibility. 

* Ce« a dte modiliy par la substitution i I’Empire Russe dc TUnion Sovi^tique pryten- 
dant unir volontairement a la Rusiyie ces pcuples asiatiques; iiiais il n’est pas tout k fait 
sflr que ce soit 14 une ryality permanente, ct non simplcment un phynomyne apparent 
tem^oraire. 

* Ces deux derniers empires ont maintenant disparu, ct il scmble qu’ils n’aient aucune 

possibility de reiyvonent. • ' 

* Get empire a changy si forifte en cclle d’unc librc associiition 4 tel point que I’objefftion 
n’eat plus valabJe; ce n’est plus un empire du vieux-monde, mais un libre Commonwealth, 
avec en outre un certam nombre de peuples sujets, avanfant rapidement vers I’autonomie. 
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that the pressure of the barbarian world without, to which its ruin is wrongly attri¬ 
buted, could prevail over its magnificent solidarity. 

The Roman effected his swuy by military conquest and military colonisation; 
but once that conquest was assured, he was not content with holding it together 
as an artificial political unity, nor did he trust solely to^th^jt political convenience 
of a good, efficient and well-organised government economically and administra¬ 
tively bcneliccnt which made it at hrst acceptable to the conquered peoples. He 
had too sure a jiolitical instinct to be so easily satisfied; for it is certain that if he 
had stopped short there, the empire would have broken up at a much earlier date. 
The peoples under his sway would have preserved their sense of separate nationahty 
and, once accustomed to Roman efficiency and administrauvc organisation, 
would inevitably have tended to the separate enjoymdnt of these advantages as 
independent organised nations. It was this sense of separate nationality which 
the Roman rule succeeded in blotting out wherever it established its own dominant 
influence. And this was done not by the stupid expedient of a brutal force sifter the 
Teutonic fashion, but by a peaceful pressure. Rome first compounded with the 
one rival culture that was superior in certain respects to her own and accepted it 
as part of her own cultural existence and even as its most valuable part; she created 
a Graeco-Roman civilisation, left the Greek tongue to spread and secure it in the 
East, but mtroduced it everywhere else by the medium of the Latin language 
and a Latin education and succeeded in peacefully overcoming the decadent or 
inchoate cultures of Gaul and her other conquered provinces. But since even 
this process might not have been sufficient to abolish all separatist tendency, she 
not only admitted her Latinised subjects to the highest military and civil offices 
and even to the imperial purple, so that within less than a century after Augustus, 
first an Italian Gaul and then an Iberian Spaniard held the name and power of the 
Caesars, but she proceeded rapidly enough to deprive of all vitality and then even 
nominally to abolish all the grades of civic privilege with which she had started 
and extended the full Roman citizenship to all her subjects, Asiatic, European 
and African, without distinction. 

The result was that the whole empire became psychologically and not only 
politically a single Graeco-Roman unity. Not only superior force or the recognition 
of Roman peace and good government, but all the desires, associations, pride, 
cultural affinities of the provinces made them firmly attached to the maintenance 
of the empire. Every attempt of provincial ruler or military chief to start pro- 
vinaal empires for their own benefit failed because it found no basis, no supporting 
tendency, no jiational sentiment and no sense 9 f either material or any other 
advantage to be gamed by the change in the population on whom the successful 
continuity of the attempt had to depend. So far the Roman succeeded; wh«i»'e he 
failed, it was due to the essential vice of his method. By crushing out, however 
pciiccfully, the living cultures or the inapicnt individualit}r of the peoples he ruled, 
he deprived the peoples of their sources of vitality, the roots of their force; No 
doubt, he removed all posiuve causes of disruption and secured a passive force of 
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vent menace de morcellement, il triompha de toutes les tendances disruptives grfice 
k son principe interieur d’unite et k son attraction centripete toute-puissante. Sa 
seule faute fut sa division cn deux empires d’Orient et d’Occidcnt, qui a hdtd sa 
dissolution finale. Pourtant quand vint la fin, ce ne fiit pas par une dislocation du 
dedans, mais simplement par la d^chdance de son centre de vie. Et e’est seulement 
quand sa vie centrale s’altera que la prcssion extdrieure du monde barbare, k laquclle 
sa mine cst attribute 4 tort, put prevaioir contre sa solidarite magniiique. 

Rome etabht sa domination par la conquete et la colonisation militaircs; mais 
une fois cette conquete assurce, elle ne se contenta pas d’en maintenir la cohesion 
cn une unite polmque artificiellej elle ne fit pas non plus conhance seulement k cette 
convenance politique qui la rendit tout d’abord acceptable aux peuples conquis, 
celle d’un bon gouvernemont, efficace et bien organise, bienfaisant economiqucment 
et adminisirativemcnt. Elle avait un instinct politique trop sur pour etre si faale- 
ment satisfaite; car il est certain que si elle s’en etait tenuc Id, I’empire se seraic d&- 
mennbrg beaucoup plus tot. Les peuples sous sa domination auraient conserve le 
sens de Icur nationalitc separee, et une fois accoutumes a rcfficacite et k I’organisation 
adnunistrative romaincs, ils auraient mcvitablemcnt tendu vers la jouissance separee 
de ces avantages, en tant que nations organisecs mdependantes C’cst ce sens de 
nationalitc separee que I’autorite romaine avait reussi a efTacer partout oil elle 
dtablit son influence dominante. Et ccci fut fait, non par I’expedient stupide 
de la force brutale k la manicrc teutoniquc, mais par une pression pacifique. D’abord 
Rome fit un compromis* avec la seule culture rivalc qui etait superieure a la siennc k 
certains points de vuc er I’accepta comme partic de sa propre existence culturelle et 
memc comme sa partie la plus precieusc. Elle crea une civilisation greco-romaine 
et permit k la languc grccque de sc repandre en Orient et I’y consolida; mais elle 
I’introduisit partout ailleurs par I’lnterm^diaire de la langue et de Tcducation latines, 
et rcussit a vcnir d bout pacihqucment dcs cultures dccadentcs ou rudimentaircs de la 
Gaulc et de ses autres provinces conquises. 'I'outefois comme mcme cc procede 
aurait pu ne pas sufiir a suppnmcr toute tendance separatisrc, non seulement elle 
admit ses sujets latinises aux plus hautes charges mihtaircs ct civiles et mcme a la 
pourpre imperialc, de sorte que moins d’un siccle apres Auguste, d’abord un 
Gaulois italien, puis un Espagnol ibdrien detinrent Ic nom ct la puissance ^cs 
Cesars; mais encore assez rapidcmcnt elle s’arrangea pour pnver de toute vitalite et 
puis mcme pour abolir nominalemcnt tous les degres de privilege civique avec 
lesquels elle avait debute, ct ctcndit la pleinc citoyennctc romame a toils ses sujets, 
asiatiques, curopeens et africains, indistinctcmciii 

Le resultat hit que tout I’Empire devint psychoiogiquement, (t non pas seule- 
ment politiquement, une seule unite gr^co-romainc. Non seulement la force supd- 
rieime, ou la reconnaissance de la paix et de la bonne administration romaincs, mais la 
fierte et tous les ddsirs, les associations, les affinitcs culturcllcs des provinces les at- 
tachaient fermement au^maiqticn de I’Empire. Chaque essai qu’un gouvemeur de 
prqvince ou un chef militaire fit pour fonder un empire provincial dans son propre 
int£r£t 6choua, parce qu’il ne trouva chez le peuple dont ddpendait le succds dans la 
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opposition to all disruptive change; but his empire lived only at the centre and 
when that centre tended to become exhausted, there was no positive and abounding 
life throughout the body from which it could be replenished. In the end Rome 
could not even depend on a supply of vigorous individuals from the peoples whose 
life she had pressed out under the weight of a borrowed civilisation; she had to 
draw on the frontier barbarians. And when she fell to pieces, it was these barbarians 
and not the old peoples resurgent who became her heirs. For their barbarism was 
at least a living force and a principle of hfc, but the Graeco-Roman civilisation 
had become a principle of death. All the living forces were destroyed by whose 
contact It could have modified and renewed its own force. In the end it had itself 
to be destroyed m its form and its principle resown in the virgin field of the vital 
and vigorous culture of mediaeval Europe. What the Raman had not the wisdom 
to do by his organised empire,—^for even the profoundcst and surest political 
instinct IS not wisdom,—had to be done by Nature herself in the loose but living 
umty of mediaeval Christendom. , 

The example of Rome has haunted the political imagination of Europe ever 
since. Not only has it been bclund the Holy Roman Empire of Charlemagne and 
Napoleon’s gigantic attempt and the German dream of a world-empire governed 
by Teutonic efliciency and Teutonic culture, but all the imperial nations, including 
France and England, have followed to a certain extent in its footsteps. But, 
sigmficantly enough, every attempt at renewing the Roman success has failed. 
The modern nations have not been able to follow Rome completely in the Imes she 
had traced out or if they tried to follow, have clashed against different conditions 
and either collapsed or been obliged to call a halt. It is as if Nature had said, “That 
experiment has been carried once to tlie logical consequences and once is enough. 
I have made new conditions;* find you new means or at least mend and add to the 
old where they were deficient or went astray.” 

The European n'ations have extended their empires by the old Roman method 
of military conquest and colomsation, abandoning for the most part the pre-Roman 
principle of simple overlordship or hegemony which was pracused by the Assyrian 
and Egyptian kings, the Indian States and the Greek cities. But this prmciple also 
haj been sometimes used in the shape of the protectorate to prepare the more 
normal means of occupation. The colonies have not been of the pure Roman, but 
of a mixed Carthagmian and Roman type, official and military, enjoying like the 
Roman coloVues superior civic rights to the indigenous population, they have been 
at the same time and far more commercial colonies of exploitation. The nearest 
to the Roman type has been the English settlement in Ulster, while the (German 
system in Poland developed under modern conditions the old Roman principle 
of expropriation. But these arc exceptions, not the rule. , 

The conquered territory once occupied and secure, the modem nations have 
found themselves brought up short by a difficulty w^iich ^they have not been able 
to surmount as the Romans surmounted it,—the difficulty of uprooting the indi¬ 
genous culture and with it the indigenous sense of separateness. All these empires 
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continuity de I’essai, aucune base, aucune tendance pour le soutenir, aucun senti¬ 
ment national et aucun sens d’un avantage, materiel ou autre, qui puisse se gagncr par 
le changement. Jusqu’4 ce point, les Remains r^ussirent; M ou ils echouerent, e’etait 
dil au vice essentiel dc leur methode. Par I’abohtion, quelque pacifique qu’elle 
fut, des cultures vivantes jou de I’individuality naissante des peoples qu’ils gouver- 
naient, ils avaient privc ccs peuples des sources dc leur vitalite, des racincs de leur 
force. Sans doutc ils avaient ciimine routes les causes positives de demembrement et 
opposaient une force passive a tout changement disruptif^ mais leur empire vivait 
seulcmcnt au centre et quand cc centre commen^a a s’cpuiscr il n’y av^it pas dans 
le corps de vie positive abondante qui puissc le rcconstituer. A la fin Rome nepou- 
vait mcme pas compter sur I’appoint d’individus v'gourcux provenant des peuples 
dont elle avait cpuisc lu vie sous le poids d’unc civihsation d’emprunt; clle dut faire 
appcl aux barbares de la frontierc. Et quand clle tomba cn pieces, ce turent ces 
barbares, et non les vieux peuples icssucites qui devmrent scs hcntiers. Car leur 
barbaric ctait au moins une force vivante, un principe dc vie; tandis que la civilisation 
greco-romainc ctait devenue un pnncipc dc mort. Toutes les forces vivantes 
par le contact desquclles elle auraii pu modifier et renouvcler sa propre force, etaient 
detruitcs. Finalement elle dut etre cllc-meme dctruiie dans sa forme, et son principe 
rcseme dans le sol vierge de la ciiltuie vitalc ct vigourcuse de I’Europe medievalc. 
Cc que les Roraains n’eurent pas la sagesse dc fairc dans leur empire organise, car 
meme I’instinct politique le plus profond et le plus sur ii’est pas la sagesse, dut 
etre fait par la Nature'ellc-meme dans Tunite vague mais vivante de la Chreticntc 
du moycn §ge. 

Depuis lors Tcxcmple dc Rome a hante Timagination politique de TEurope. 
Non sculement il a ete derriere le Saint-Empirc dc Charlemagne, dcrricrc la 
tentauve gigantesque de Napoleon et le reve germamque d’un empiic mondial 
gouverne par I’eliicacite ct la culture tcutoniques, mais toutes les nations impd- 
nalcs, la France et I’AngIcterre incluscs, out marche jusqu’a un certain point sur 
ses traces. Cepeudant dc fa^on asscz significative, chaque essai dc renouveler le 
succcs romain a dchoue. Ixs nations modcrncs n’ont pas etc capables de suivre 
Rome completcment dans les ligncs qu’cHe a Iracees; si ellcs font cssay^, dies se 
sont heurtees ^ dc$ conditions diiferentes et sc sont eflfondrees ou ont etc obligees 
de faire halte. C’est comme si la Nature avait dit. “Cette experience a ete poursuivie 
une fois jusqu’^ sa consequence logique, ct une fois suffit. J’ai fait dc nouvelles 
conditions; trouvez pour vous-memes de nouveaux moyens, ou au moms corrigez 
et compldtcz les anciens, la oil ils etaient insuffisants ou ont fait faussc route.” 

Les nations europeennes ont agrandi Icurs empires par 1§ vieille methode 
romaine de conquete et de colomsation militaire, abandonnaut en grande partie 
le principe pry-romain de simple su/craincte ou d’hegemonic qui fiit pratiquy par 
les rois assyriens ct ygyptiens, les Etats indiens et les Gtes grecques. Mais ce 
prindpe aussi a yty p4rfois, utilis.e sous la forme d’un protectorat pour prypater 
dqis moyens plus normaux d’occupanon. Les colonics n’ont pas yty d’un pur type 
zomain, mais d’un type mixte carthaginois et romam, dvil et militaire; jouissant 
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have at tirst earned with them the idea of imposing their culture along with the 
flag, first simply as an instinct of the conqueror and as a necessary adjunct to the 
fact of political domination and a security for its permanence, but latterly with 
the conscious intention of extending, as it is somewhat pharisaically put, the benefits 
of civilisation to the “inferior” races. It cannot be said that the attempt has any¬ 
where been \ery prosperous. It was tried with considerable thoroughness and 
ruthlessness in Ireland, but although the Irish speech was stamped out except in 
the wilds of t^onnaiight and all distinctive signs of the old Irish culture disappeared, 
the ouiragC}.l nationality simply clung to whatever other means of distinctiveness 
It could find, however exiguous, its Catholic reliiMon, its Celtic race and nation- 
hooil, and even when it became Anglicised, refused to become English. The removal 
or slackening of the foreign pressure has resulted in a violent recoil, an attempt 
to revive the (raelic speech, to reconstitute the old Celtic spirit and culture. The 
Cierman failed to prussianise Poland or ci’cn his own km who speak his own lan¬ 
guage, the Alsatians. The Finn remained unconquerably Finnish in Russia, The 
mild Austrian methods left the Austrian Pole as Polish as his oppressed brother 
in Cerman Posen. Accordingly, there began to rise everywhere a growing sense 
of the inutility of the endeavour and the necessity of leaving the soul of the subject 
nation free, confining the action of the sovereign State to the enforcement of new 
administrative and economic conditions with as much social and cultural change 
as may be freely accepted or may come about by education and the force of 
arcumstance 

The German, indeed, new and inexperienced m imperial methods, clung to 
the old Roman idea of assimilation which he sought to execute both by Roman 
and by un-Roman means He showed even a tendency to go back beyond the 
Caesars of old, to the methods of the Jew' in Canaan and the Saxon in Eastern 
Britain, methods of expulsion and massacre But since he was, after all, modernised 
and had some sense of economic necessity and advantage, he could not carry out 
this policy w'lth any thoroughness or in times of peace. Still he insisted on the old 
Roman method, sought to substitute CJerman speech and'culture for the indigenous 
and, as he could not do it by peaceful pressure, he tried it by force. An attempt 
of (his kind is bound to fail; instead of bringing about the psychological unity at 
which It aims, it succeeds only in accentuating the national spirit and plants a rooted 
and invincible hatred which is dangerous to the empire and may even destroy it if 
the opposed elements are not too small in number and weak in force. And if this 
elfacmg of heterogeneous cultures is impossible in Europe whe’^c the diffeiences are 
only variations of a common type and there are only small and weak elements to 
overcome, it is obviously out of the question for those empires which have to deal 
with great Asiatic and African masses rooted for many centuries in an old ,and 
well-formed national culture. If a psychological unity has to be created, it must be 
by other means. , 

The impact ot ditferent cultures upon each other has not ceased but has ratber 
been accentuated by the conditions of the modern world. But the nature of the 
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commc Ics colonies romaines de droits civiqucs superieurs a ceux de la population 
indigene, elles ont ete en meme temps et bicn davantagc des colonies commercialcs 
d’exploitation. Lc plus proche du type romain a etc I’ctablisscment anglais dans 
rUlster, tandis que lc systeme allemand cn Polognc devcloppa dans dcs condiuons 
modernes lc vieux pr^ncipe romain d’cxpropnatioii. Mais cc sont dcs exceptions 
et non la regie. 

Dcs que lc territoire conquis lui occupe et assure, les nations modernes se 
sont heurtees k une diflicultc qu’cllcs n’ont pas etc capables de surmonter commc 
les Romains I’avaient fail la dilbculte de dcracincr la culture indigene et avee ellc 
le sens indigene de scparativite. lous ccs empires ont au debut entietenu I’ldce 
d’lmposcr Icur culture cn meme temps que leui drapeau, d’abord simplemeiit par 
instinct de conquerant ct'comme un complement necessaire au fait de la domina¬ 
tion politique et une securite pour sa permanence; puis Jans Ics dcrniers temps 
avec I’lntention consciente, amsi (lu'il est dit cjnclque peu pharisaiquement, de 
conferer les benefices de la civilisation aux races “infcneures” On ne peut pas 
dire que cette tentauve ait etc tres prospere cn aueun cndroit. Cela a ete essayc 
d’unc mamere ires approfondie et impiioyablc en Irlandc; mais, qiioiquc la languc 
irlandaisc ait ete abolie, excepte dans les landes du Connaught, et que lous Ics 
signcs distinctifs de la vicille culture irlandaise aieni dispatu, la nationalitc oulragee 
s’accrocha simplemcnt i\ n’lmporie quel autre moycn de distinction qu’elle put 
trouver, quelquc exigu qu’il fut, sa religion catholiquc, sa race et nationalitc ccltique, 
ct meme quand ellc s’angheisa, ellc refusa de devenir anglaisc. Lc retrait ou la 
diminution dc la pression etrangerc aboutit ^ un violent rccul, a un cssai de ressus- 
citer la langue gaelique, dc rcconstituer le vieil esprit et la culture celtiques. Les 
Allcmands n’ont pas rcussi a prussianiser la Pologne, m meme les AUacicns 
qui Icur sont apparentes ct parlcnt le meme langage Les l-’innois sont rcstes 
indomplablcment finlandais en Russie La benigne methodc autrichicnnc laissa 
Ics Polonais d’Autnehe aussi polonais que Icurs freres opilrimiS dc la Posnanie 
allemandc. Par suite commen^a a s’elever partoui le sentiment croissant dc I’lnu- 
tilite dc la tentative et de la nccessite dc laisser libre Tame dc la nation siijetcc, 
limitant Taction de TEtat souvcrain a la mise cn vigueur de nouvcllcs conditions 
administrativcs ct economiques avee tons les changements sociaux ct culturels^qui 
pouvaicnt etre acccpies libremcnt ou que Teducation et la force des circonsianccs 
pouvaicnt produirc 

Les Allemands,' cn verite, nouveaux et sans expeneiite dans les mcthodcs 
impcrialcs, s’accrochercnt ^ la vieillc idee romaine d’assimilation, qu’ils cssayerent 
de mencr a bien par dcs moyens a la fois romains et non romains. Ils montrerent 
meme une tendance a rctourncr, au deli des Cesars du passe, aux methodcs des 
Juifs dans la terre dc Chanaan ct des Saxons dans TAngleterrc dc TEst, mdthodes 
d’expulsion et dc massacre. Mais commc apres tout ils ctaient modernises et 
qu’ils avaient un cert^n sens des' avantages ct des ncccssitcs economiqites, iis 
n^nt pu mettre en pratique cette politique avee quelquc rigueur en temps de 
paix. Pourtant ils msisterent sur la methode dc la Rome antique, chcrchcrcnt i 
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impact, the ends towards which it moves and the means by which the ends cai) 
most successfully be worked out, are profoundly altered. The earth is in travail 
now of one common, large and flexible civilisation for the whole hu man race into 
which each modern and ancient culture shall bring its contribution and each dearly 
defined human aggregate shall introduce its necessary clement of variation. In the 
working out of this aim, there must necessarily be some struggle for survival. The 
fittest to survive will be here all that can best serve the tendencies Nature is working 
out m huiiiamty,—not only the tendencies of the hour, but the reviv ing tendendes 
of the past, and the yet inchoate tendencies of the future. And it wdl be too all that 
can best help as hberaung and combining forces, best make for adaptation and ad¬ 
justment and for deliverance of the hidden sense of the great Mother in her striv ing s 
But success in this struggle is worst and not best served by military violence or 
political pressure. German culture for good or ill was making rapid conquests 
throughout the world before the rulers of Germany were ill-advised enough to 
rouse the latent force of opposing ideals by armed violence. And even new that 
which is essential m it, the State idea and the organisauon of the litc of the community 
by the State which is common both to German imperialism and to German sodalism, 
is tar more likely to succeed by the defeat of the former in the war than it could 
have done by its victory in a brute struggle. 

'I'liis change in the movement and orientation of the world’s tendencies points 
to a law of interchange and adaptation and to the emergence of a new birth out of 
the meeting of many elements. Only those imperial aggregates arc likely to succeed 
and eventually endure which recognise the new law and shape their organisation 
to accord with it. Immediate victories of an opposite kind may indeed be gained 
and vtoleiice done to the law; but such present successes are won, as history has 
repeatedly shown, at the cost of a nation’s whole future. The recognition of the 
new truth had already commenced as a result of increased communication and 
the widening of know'ledge. The value ot variations had begun to be acknowledged 
and the old arrogant claims of this or that culture to impose itself and crush out 
all others were losing their force and self-confidence when the old outworn creed 
suddenly leaped up armed with the German sword to vindicate itself, if it might, 
before it perished. I'he only result has been to give added force and clear recog¬ 
nition to the truth it sought to deny. The importance even of the smallest Stat^, 
Belgium, Serbia^' as cultural units in the European whole has been lifted almost 
to the dignity of a creed. The recogniuon o^ the value of Asiatic cultures, confined 
formerly to the thinker, scholar and artist, has now been brought into the [popular 
mmd by association on the battlefield. The theory of “inferior” races, an inferiority 
and superiority measured by approximation to one’s own form of culture, has 
received what may well turn out to have been its death-blow. The seeds of a^ew 
order of things arc being rapidly sown in the conscious mentality of the race. 
«rhis new turn of the impact of cultures shows itself^most clearly where the 

t 

’ Now Yugoslavia. 
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subsdtuer la langue et la culture allemandes h celles dcs indigenes, et comme ils 
ne pouvaient pas le faire par une pression pacifique, ils I’essayerent par la force. 
Une tentative de* ce genre est vou^ ik I’^chec. Au lieu d’effectuer Tunite psycholo- 
gique qu’elle vise, elle ne r^ussit qu’& accentuer I’csprit national et & implanter une 
haine enracinde invincible, dangercuse pour I’empirc, qu’cllc peut mcmc ddtruirc 
si les il^ments hostilcs ne sont pas trop pctits cn nombrc ct trop faiblcs cn force. 
Et si ccttc obliteration des cultures hcterogencs est impossible en Europe oti les 
differences ne sont que des variantes d’un type common et ou il n’y a que des 
elements petits ct faiblcs ik surmonter, ccttc obliteration est evidemment hors dc 
question pour les empires qui ont affaire avec les grandcs masses asiatiques ct 
afncains, enracinecs depuis bcaucoup dc siccles dans une culture nationale an- 
cienne et bien formee. Si'une unite psychologique don etre creec, elle le sera par 
d’autres moyens. 

^Le heurt mutucl dcs diffcrcntcs cultures n’a pas ccssc; il a pliitot etc accentue 
par Ics'conditions du monJe modernc. Cepcndani la nature dc la rencontre, les 
fins vers Icsqucllcs cllc tend et les moyens par lesquels ccs fins scront dcvcloppecs 
avec le plus de succcs, tout ccla a profondement change. La terre est maintenant 
cn enfantement d’une civilisation unique, vastc ct flexible, commune a la race 
humaine tout cntierc ct a laquclle chaque culture moderne el ancienne foumira sa 
contribution, chaque agregai humain clairement dcfini apportera un element 
necessaire de variation.^ Dans I’claboration de ce but, il doit y avoir necessairement 
quelque lutte pour la vie. Les plus aptes i survivre scront id ceux qui peuvent le 
mieux servir les tendances que la Nature est cn train de developper dans rhumanitd, 
non seulement celles de I’hcure presente, mais les tendances ressusdtdes du passe 
et celles encore rudimentaircs dc rav'emr, Et cc sera ^ussi tous ceux dont les forces 
de liberation et de combinaison pourront Ic mieux aider, le mieux pousscr vers 
I'adaptation et Tajustement, ct vers la revelation du sens cache des efforts de la 
grande Merc. Mats le succes dans cette lutte est plus mal plutot que mieux servi 
par la violence militairc ou la pression politique. Pour le bicn ou le mal, la culture 
allemande faisait de rapides conquetes ^ travers le monde, avant que les dirigeants 
de l’All»nagnc fussent suffisamment malaviscs pour eveiller par la violence armde 
la force latente des ideals contraircs. Et meme maintenant cc qui est cssentiel dans 
cette culture, I’idee d’Etat et I’organisation de la vie de la coramunaute par I’Etat, 
qui sont communes h la fois k rimpdriqlismc ct au socialisme allemands* a bcaucoup 
plus de chances de reussir par la defaitc du premier dans la guerre qu’il n’en aurait 
cues pi^r sa victoirc dans une lutte brutale. 

Ce changement dans le mpuvement et Porientation des tendances du monde 
indique une loi d’interechange et d’adaptadon et Papparition d’une nouvclle nais- 
sanc$ provenant de la rencontre de beaucoup d’elements. Seuls ces agrdgats 
imp^riaux qui reconnaissent la nouvclle loi et s’organisent en accord avec elle, ont' 
des chances de rdussir et er! fin dc compte, dc durqr. Des victoires immddiates 
d’lin genre opposd peuvent en vdrite dtre gagnees et violence faite k la loij mnia 
de tels succds dans le present sont obtenus, ainsi que Phistoire le montre de fafon 
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European and the Asiatic meet. French culture m Northern Africa, English cul-‘ 
ture in India cease at once to be French or English and become simply the common 
European civilisation in face of the Asiatic; it is no longer an imperial domination 
intent to secure itself by assimilation, but continent parlcymg with continent. The 
political motive sinks into msignilicancc; the world-motive takes its place. And 
in this confrontation it is no longer a sclf-conlident European civilisation that oflfers 
ils light and good to the scmi-barbarous Asiaac and the latter that gratefully 
accepts a beneficent tianslormation. Even adaptable Japan, after her first enthusiasm 
of acceptaree, has retained all that is fundamental in her culture, and everywhere 
else the European current has met the opposition if an inner voice and force which 
cries hall to its victorious impetus.' The East is on the whole, in spue of certain 
questionings and scruples, willing and, where not whdlly willing, forced by cir¬ 
cumstances and the general tendency of mankind to accept the really valuable parts 
of modern European culture, us science, us curiosity, its ideal of universal edu¬ 
cation and uplift. Us abolition of piivilcge, its broadening, liberalising democratic 
tendency, its instinct of freedom and equality, us call for the breaking down of 
narrow and opprcssise foims, for air, space, light. But at a certain point the East 
ri'fuses to proceed farther and that is preciselv in the things which arc deepest, most 
essential to the future of mankind, the things of the soul, the profound things of the 
mind and icmpcramcnt Here, again, all points not to substitution and conquest, 
but to mutual understanding and interchange, mutual adaptation and new 
formation. 

The old idea is not entirely dead and will not die without a last struggle. There 
arc still those who dream of a Christianised India, the Eqglish tongue permanently 
dominating if not replacing tlje indigenous languages, or the acceptance of European 
social forms and manners as the necessary precondition for an equal status between 
a European and Asiatic. But they arc those who belong in spirit to a past genera¬ 
tion and cannot v aluc the signs of the hour which points to a new era. Christianity, 
for instance, has only succeeded where it could apply its one or two features of dis¬ 
tinct superiority, the readiness to stoop and uplift the fallen and oppressed where 
the Hindu bound in the forms of caste would not touch nor succour, its greater 
swiftness to give relief where it is needed, m a word, the active compassion and 
helpfulness which it inherited from its parent Buddhism. Where it could not apply 
this lever, i\ has failed totally and even thi,s lever it may easily lose; for the soul 
of India reawakened by the new impact is beginmng to recover its lost tendencies, 
'fhe social forms of the past are changing where they arc unsuited to the nejv poli¬ 
tical and ccononuc conditions and ideals or incompatible with the increasing urge 
towards freedom and equality; but there is no sign that anything but a new Asiatic 
society broadened and liberalised will emerge from this travail. The signs everywhere 

' 'hicrc has been a rccrudescern.e of the Enropcanisin'g turli in Turkey and in Cliina 
rcinturrcd by the inHucnce of Bolshevist Russia. Wherever there is a retardatory orthodoxy 
to overcome, this movement is likely to appear, but only as a passing phase. 
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r£pit6e, au prix de Tavenir tout enticr dc la nation. La reconnaissance de la nou- 
velle verite s’etait dej^ fait jour, en rcsultat de I’accroissement dcs communications 
et de l’61argissement de la connaissancc. La valeur des variations avait commence 
ii £tre acceptee ct les vicilles pr<5tcntions arrogantes de tcllc culture ou de telle 
autre a s’lmposcr ct k eCrascr routes les autres, etaicnt cn train dc perdre Icur 
force et leur confiance cn soi, quand la vicille croyance perimec hondit soudain, 
armde du glaive allcmand, pour revendiqucr scs droits, si clle Ic pouvait, avant de 
pent. Le seul rcsultat fut de donner unc force additionnelle et une claire recogni¬ 
tion a la veritc qu’cllc essayait de dcmcntir. Mcme Timportance des Etais les plus 
petits, la Belgique, la Serbic', cn taut qu’unites culturclles dans le tout Europeen, 
a etc elevee presque a la dignite d’un dogme. La reconnaissance dc la valeur dcs 
cultures asiatiques, continue autrefois au penscur, h I’erudit ct a I’artistc, a mainte- 
nant etc introduite dans la mcntaliic populairc par I’association sur le champ de 
bat^Jlle. La thcorie des races “inrencurcs”, rmfcriorite et la superiorite etant 
mcsur6cs a la proximite avec sa propre forme de culture, a reqi ce qui pourraii bicn 
ctre son coup dc grace Les graines d’un nouvel ordre dc clioscs sont rapidement 
semces dans la mcntalitc conscienic dc la race. 

Cette phase nouvclle du choc dcs cultures sc montre plus claircment la ou 
I’Europccn et TAsiatiquc sc rencontreni. I.a culture fran^aise dans I’Afnque 
du Nord, la culture anglaise dans I'lndc ccssent immediatemcnt d’etre fran^aise ou 
anglaisc ct dcvicnncnt^ simplcment la civilisation curopeenne commune cn face 
dc I’asiatique; ce n’est plus une domination impcrialc rcsoluc a sc consolidcr par 
assimilation, mais unc conversation dc continent a comment. I.c mobile politique 
s’cnfonce dans I’lnsignit^ance; le mobile mondial prend sa place. Et dans cettc 
confrontation, ce n’est plus unc civilisation curopeenne sure d’clle-mcme qui 
offre sa lumicrc et son bicn a unc Asic a dcmi-barbare, cette derniere accepiant avec 
reconnaissance une transformation bicnfaisantc. Mcme le Japon adaptable, apres 
le premier cnthousiasme dc son acceptation, a retenu tout ce qui est fondamental 
dans sa culture; ct partout aillcurs le courant europeen a rencontre I’opposition 
d’une voix ct d’une force intericurcs qui crient halte 4 son clan victorieux.'^ L’Oricnt 
dans son ensemble, cn depit dc certaines interrogations ct de certains scrupules, 
est consentant, ct la oil il nc consent pas pleinemcnt, il est force par les circonstarccs 
ct la tendance generale de rhumantte il accepter les parties rcellcment valablcs dc 
la culture modernc europcenne, sa science, sa curiosite, son ideal d'cducation et 
de relwement umversels, son abolition dcs pinileges, son dargissement, sa ten¬ 
dance ^dmocratique liberatricc, son instinct du libertc ct d’cgalitc, son appel a la 
destruction dcs formes ^troites (ji oppressives, son besoin d’air, d’cspacc, de lumierc. 
Mais k un certain point I’Onent se refuse k allcr plus loin, ct e’est justement dans 
• 

’ Mamtenant la Yougoslavic. 

‘ Il s’est pioduit une Tccru^jesccncc-du mouvement cutopeanisant cn Turquie of en 
Chine, rcnforcee par I’lnflucncc de la Russic bulchcvique Parioul ou il y a une urthodoxie 
retaidataire surmonter, cc mouvement apparait souvent, mats sculcment cumme une 
phase passa^fere. 
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arc the samcj the forces everywhere work in the same sense. Neither France nor 
England has the power—and they arc fast or slowly losing the desire—to destroy and 
replace the Islamic culture in Africa or the Indian in India. All they can do is to 
give what they have of value to be assimilated according to the needs and the inner 
spirit of the older nations. ' 

It was necessary to dwell on>this question because it is vital to the future of 
Imperialism The replacement of the local by the imperial culture and as far as 
possible by the speech of the conqueror was essential to the old imperial theory, 
but the nximent that becomes out of question and the very desire of it has to be 
renounced as impracticable, the old Roman model of empire ceases to be of any 
avail for the solution of the problem. Something of the Roman lesson remains valid, 
—those features especially that are essential to the very ‘essence of imperialism and 
the meaning of empire; but a new model is demanded. That new model has already 
begun to evolve in obedience to the requirements of the age; it is the model of the 
federal or else the confederate empire. The problem we have to consider narrows 
itself down to this, is it possible to create a securely federated empire of vast 
extent and composed of heterogeneous races and cultures ? And granting that in this 
direction lies the future, how can such an empire so artificial in appearance be 
welded into a natural and psychological unit? 


Xiiilt Ji la pa^t lO •' 

les choses qui sont plus profondes, plus cssenticllcs pour I’avcnir dc I’humanitc, les 
choscs oe I’amc, celles dcs profondeurs dc la pcnscc et du temperament. Id encore, 
tout indique non unc substitution et une conquete, mais unc comprehension ct un 
intcrcchange reciproqucs, unc adaptation mutuellc et unc nouvclle formation. 

La vicillc idee n’est pas entierement mortc ct ellc ne mourra pas sans une 
dcrnicre lutie. Ils existent encore ceux qui revent d’une Inde christianisce, de la 
laEgtic anglaisc dominant en permanence les langages indigenes, si elle ne les rem- 
place pas, ou bien de I’adoption des formes ct des manicres socialcs europeennes, 
comme condition nccessaire prealable il unc egalite de statut entre I’Europeen ct 
I’Asiatiquc. Mais ce sont ceux qui en esprit appartiennent ^ la generation du passd et 
ne peuvent apprecicr les signes dc I’heure qui indiquent ane nouvelle dre. Le 
Christianisme, par cxemple, a reussi Id oil il pouVait appliquer ses deux ou trois 
particulantcs distinctemciit superieures, rempressement d se pencher pour relever 
ceux qui sont tombes ou oppnmes, alors que I’Hindou, enferme dans ses formas de 
castes, se icfuse a toucher ou d sccounr, sa plus grande rapidity d soulager Id oil 
e’est ncccssairc, cn un mot sa compassion et sa bienfalsanc'^ actives, qu’il a h^rit^s 
de son parent le Bouddhisme. La oil il n’a pu utiliser ce levicr, il a totalonent 6chcu6, 
et ce Icvier lui-meme il pent facilement le perdrej car Time de ITnde, riveillde par 
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le liouveau choc commence k retrouver ses tendances perdues. Les fonnes sodales 
du passe sont en train de changer Id oh dies ne s’accordent plus avec les conditions 
et les iddes politiques et dconomiques nouvelles, ou quand elles sont incompadbles 
avec I’impulsion croissante vers la libcrte et I’dgalite. Mais il n’y a aucun signe qu’il 
sortira de ce labeur rien 4’autrc qu’une nouvcile socictc asiatique, dargic et lib^ra- 
lisee. Partout les signes sont les meines; partout les forces travaillent dans le mSme 
sens. Ni la France ni I’Angleterrc n’ont le pouvoir de detruirc et de remplacer la 
culture islamique cn Afnque ou I’lndicnne dans I’lnde; et rapidement dies en perdent 
aussi le desir. Tout ce qu’elles peuvent faire est de donncr ce qu’elles onr.de meiJleur 
pour que cela soit assimild suivant les bcsoins et I’esprit intdneur dcs plus vieilles 
nations. 

II dait ndcessairc dt»s’ctcndrc sur cette question parcc qu’elle est vitale pour 
I’avemr de rimperiahsme. Lc icmplaccmcnt de la culture locale par la culture 
imp^riaic et autant que possible par lalangue du conquerant, etait essentid pour la 
vieille ^heorie imperiale; mais du moment que cela devient hors de question et que 
le desir meme en est abandonne commc impraticablc, le vieux modele romain 
d’empire ccsse d’avoir aucun m^nte pour la solution du probleme. Qudque chose 
de la lc 9 on romainc rcste valablCj specialcmcnt les traits qui sont cssentids k I’cssence 
meme dc Timpdrialismc et a la signification de I’empire; mais un nouveau modele 
est exigd. Ce nouveau moddlc a ddj4 commence a se developpcr en accord avec les 
besoins de I’dpoquc: e’est lc moddle d’un empire fdddral ou bien confeddrd. Le 
probleme que nous devons considdrer se reduit k ceci: Hst-il possible de erder un 
empire fdddral solidc qui soit de vaste dtenduc et compose de races et de cultures 
hdtdrogcncs? Et cn admettant que I’avenir soit dans cette direction, comment un 
tel empire, si artificiel en apparcnce, peut-il dtre soudd cn une unitd naturelle et psy- 
chologique? 
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L’/iDUCATION PSYCHIQUE ET L’fiPUCATION SPIRITUELLE 

J USQU’A present il n’a etc question que de [’education qui peut etre donnee 
& tout enfant naissant sur terre, .et qui ne s’occupe que des facultes purc- 
ment humaines. Mais il n’est pas inevitable dc s’en tenir 1^. 

Tout etre humain porte, cachee au-dedans dc lui, la possibilite d’u^ie con¬ 
science supeneure qui depasse les cadres dc sa vie actuellc, ei Ic fait parucipcr ^ 
unc VIC plus haute et plus vaste. En fait, chez tout etre d’elite, e’est cette con¬ 
science qui gouverne la vie et organise la fois les circonstanccs de son existence 
et sa reaction individucllc a ccs circonstanccs. Cc que la conscience mentale de 
I’hommc ne salt pas et ne peut pas, cette conscicnce-1^ le salt et le fait. Elle est 
comme une lumicre qui brille au centre dc I’ctrc et rayonne J travers les couches 
^paisses de la conscience cxtericure. Certains ont une vague presaence de sa 
presence; un grand nombre d’enfants sont soumis k son influence qui parfois se 
fait scntir tres distinctemcnt dans leurs actions spontanecs et mcme dans leurs 
paroles. Malheureusement comme Ic plus souvent les parents ne savent pas ce que 
e’est et ne comprennent pas ce qui se passe dans Icur enfant, Icur reaction k I’egard 
dc CCS phenomcncs n’est pas bonne, et toute leur Education consiste & rendre 
I’cnfant aussi inconsbient que possible dans ce domainc pour concentrer toute son 
attention sur les choses cxtcrieures, lui donnant ainsi [’habitude de les considdrer 
comme les scules importantcs. Il est vrai que cette concentration sur les choses 
extericurcs est tres utile pourvu qu’elle soit faite de la bonne mani6re. Les trois 
e4ucations physique, vitale et mentale s’occupent de cela, et on pourrait les definir 
comme le moyen de construire la pcrsonnalite, de faire surgir I’individu de la 
masse amorpht et subconscicnte pour cn fairc une entite bien definie et consciente 
d’elle-memc. 

Avee [’education psychique, nous abordons le probl&me du vrai mobile de 
[’existence, dc la raison d’etre dc la vie sur terre, de la decouverte 4 laquelle 
cette vie doit mencr et du resultat de cette decouverte: la consecration dc I’individu 
k son principe etemel. D’une fa^on assez gencrale on associe cette decouverte i 
un sentiment mystique et k une vie religieuse, parce que ce sont surtout les 
religions qui se sont occupdes dc cet aspect de la vie,. Mais il n’en est pas ndemai- 
rement ainsi; et si on reihplace la notion mystique de Dieu par la notion plus 
philosophiquc de Verite, la ddeouverte restera essenticUement la mdme, nuus la 
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THE PSYCHIC AND THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 

T^ILL now wc have <icalt with the education which can be given to all children 
born upon earth; it is concerned with purely human faculties. But one need 
not stop there. Every human being carries hidden within him the possibility of a 
greatg: consciousness beyond the frame of his normal life through which he can 
participate m a higher and vaster life. Indeed, in all exceptional beings it is always 
this consciousness that governs their life and organises both the circumstances of 
their life and their individual reaction to these circumstances What human mind 
does not know and cannot do this consciousness knows and docs. It is like a light 
that shines at the centre of the being radiating through the thick coverings of the 
external consciousness. Some have a vague perception of its presence; a good many 
children are under its influence which shows itself ver^' distinctly at limes m their 
spontaneous reactions and even in their words. Unfortunately the parents most 
often do not know what it is and do not understand what is happening in their 
children; therefore their reaction with regard to those phenomena is not happy and 
all their education consists in making the child as unconscious as possible in this 
domain, concentrate all its attention upon external things and thus form the habit 
of looking upon those alone as important. This concentration upon external thmgs 
is very useful but it must be done in the proper way. The three lines of education 
—physical, vital and mental—deal with that which may be defined as the means of 
building up the personality, raising the individual out of the amorphous subconscious 
mass, making it a well-defined self-conscious entity. With psychic education we 
come to the problem of the true motive of life, the reason of our existence upon 
earth, the very discovery to which hfe must lead and the result of that discovery, the 
consecration of the individual to *his eternal principle. This discovery very 
generally is associated'with a mystic feeling, a religious life, because it is religions 
particularly that have been occupied with this aspect of life. But it^eed not be neces¬ 
sarily so: the mystic notion of God' may be replaced by the more philosophical 
no{ion of truth and still the discovery will remain essentially the same, only the 
road leading to it may be taken even by the most intransigent positivist. For 
mental notions and jdeas, possess a very secondary importance in prefiaring 
fpr the psychic life. The important thing is to live’ the experience; for it carries 
its own reality and force apart from any theory that may precede or accompany 
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route pour y arriver pourra ctrc parcouruc par le posinviste Ic plus intransigeant. 

Car pour sc preparer 4 une vie psychique, Ics notions et idces mentales 
n’ont qu’une imporiantc trca sccondaire. La chose importante, c’est rexpenence 
vecue; cllc porte sa reahte ct sa force en elle-meme, independante de toute th6orie 
qui peut la prcceder, ratcompagncr ou la suivre. Car le plus souvent les theories 
ne sont quc dcs explications quc i’on sc donne a soi-mcmc pour avoir plus ou 
moms I’lllusion dc la connaissance. Suivant Ic milieu dans lequel il est nd et 
I’educarion qu’il a re^uc, Thommc revet de noms diffcrents I’ldeal ou I’absolu qu’il 
s’efforcc d’aticindrc. L’cxperience, si clle est sincere, est csscntiellement la meme; 
cc sont seulcmcnt les mots ct les phrases dans lesoucls ellc se formulc qui different 
suivant la conviction et I’cducation mentale de cclui qui a I’expenence. Toute 
formulation n’est done qu’unc approximation qui doit progresscr et se prcciscr 4 
mesure quc rexpenence devient de plus en plus precise et coordonnee. 

Cependant pour tracer les grandcs Iigncs dc 1’education psychique, il faut 
donner unc idee, si relative soit-elie, dc cc quc Ton veut dire par ctrc psychique. 
On pourrait dire, par excmple, quc la crdation d’un etre individuel provient 
de la projection, dans I’cspace et le temps, d’un dcs innombrables possibles latents 
dans I’originc supreme de toute manifestation qui, par I’lntermcdiaire de la con¬ 
science unique et univcrselle, se concretise en la loi ou la veritd d’un individu ct 
devient ainsi, par un ddveloppement progressif, son 4me ou ctrc psychique. 

J’insistc sur le fait que ce qui est dit ici brievcment n’a pas la pretention d’etre 
un expose complct de la realite et n’epuise pas le sujet, il s’en faut meme de beau- 
coup. C’est seulcment unc explication tres succincte donnee dans un but pratique, 
ahn qu’elle serve de base 4 1’education dont nous voulons nous occuper. 

C’est par I’mtermddiairc de cettc presence psychique que la vdritc d’un etre 
individuel entre en contact avec lui ct les circonstances de son existence. Dans la 
plupart dcs cas, cettc presence agit de dcmcre un voile, pour ainsi dire, mcconnue 
et ignoree; mais pour certains elle est perceptible ct son action cst rcconnaissablc; 
chex quelques uns mdme, un tres petit nombre, la presence devient tangible et son 
action tout 4 fait effective. Ceux-14 avancent dans la vie avec une assurance et 
unc certitude particulicres, ils sont les maitres dc leur destinee. 

.C’est dans le but d’obtcnir cette maitrise et de devemr conscient dc la 
prdscncc psychique que I’l^ducation psychique doit etre pratiqude. Mais pour 
ccla un factcur 'special est rcquis, e’est la volontd personnelle. Car, jusqu’4 
present, la dccouverte de I’etre psychique ct I’ldentification avec lui ne font pas 
partie des sujets d’education reconnus, et quoique dans des ouvrages spedaux 
on puisse trouver.dcs indications utiles pour la pratique et que dans des cas 
exceptiormels on puisse avoir la bonne fortune de rencontrer quelqu’un qui est 
capable de montrer le chemin et d’aider 4 le parcourir, le plus souvent la tentative 
est laissec 4 I’imtiative privee; la d6couverte est une affaire personnelle et une 
grande- determination, une forte volonte ct une perseverance inlassable sont 
indispensables pour atteindre le but. Chacun doit, pour ainsi dire, tracer sg 
piopre route 4 travers ses propres dilhcultes. Le but est en quelque sorte connu, 
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or follow it. Because most often theories are mere explanations diat are giver 
to oneself in order to have more or less the illusion of knowledge. Man 
clothes the ideal or the absolute he seeks to attain with different names accordmg to 
the environment in which he is born and the education he has received. The 
experience is essentially*the same, if it is sincere: it is only the words and phrases in 
which it IS formulated that differ according to the belief and the mental education of 
the person who experiences. All formulation is only an approximation that should 
be progressive and growing in precision as the experience itself becomes more 
and more precise and coordinated. Stilly if we arc to give a general outhjic of psychic 
education, wc must have an idea, however relative it may be, of what we mean by 
the psychic being. Thus one can say, for example, that the creation of an individual 
being is the result of the projection, in time and space, of one of the countless 
possibilities latent in the Supreme Origin of all manifestation which, through the one 
and universal consciousness, is concretised in the law or the tiuthof an individual 
and 30 becomes by a progressive growth us soul or psychic being. 

I stress upon the point that what 1 have said here in brief docs not profess to be a 
complete exposition of the reality and does not exhaust the subject—far from it. It 
IS just a summary explanation for a practical purpose so that it can serve as a basis 
for the education with which wc are concerned. 

It is through the psychic presence that the truth of an individual bemg comes 
into contact with him and the circumstances of his life. In most cases this presence 
aas, so to say, from behind the veil, unrecognised and unknown; but in some, it is 
perceptible and its action recognisable; in a few among these, again, the presence 
becomes tangible and its action quite effective. These go forward in their life with an 
assurance and a certitude all their own, they are masters of their destiny. It is pre¬ 
cisely with a view to obtain this mastery and become conscious of the psychic pre¬ 
sence that psychic education has to be cultivated. But for that there is need of a 
special factor, the personal wUl. For till now, the discovery o*f the psychic being, the 
identification with it, is not among the recogmsed subjects of education. It is true 
one can find in special treatises useful and practical hints on the subject and also there 
are persons fortunate enough to meet some one capable of showing the path and giving 
the necessary help to follow it. More often, however, the attempt is left to one’s 
own personal initiative: the discovery is a personal matter and a great resoluuon, a 
strong will and an untiring perseveran^ are mdispensable to reach the^oal. Each one 
must, so to say, chalit out his own path through his own difficulties. The goal is known 
to some extent; for, mo’st of those who have reached it, have desenbed it more or less 
clearly. But the supreme value^of the discovery lies in us spontaneity, us genuineness: 
that escapes all ordinary mental laws. And this is why anyone wanting to take 
up,the adventure, usually seeks at first some person who has gone through it success- 
fijlly and is able to sustain him and show hun the way. Yet there are some sohtary 
travellers and for theiy a f^w general indications may be useful. « 

. The starting point is to seek m oneself that which is independent of the body 
and the circumstances of life, which is not born of the mental formation that you have 
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car la plupart dc ccux qui I’ont attcintj Tont decrit plus ou moins clairement. Mais 
la plus grande valcur dc la dccouvcrte vient de sa spontan6it£, de son ingenuity 
ct die cchappc aux lois menialcs ordinaircs. Cest pourquoi, le plus souvent, 
cclui qui veui s’cngagcr dans ccttc aventure, va d’abord a la recherche de 
quclqu’un qui I’a cntrcpnse avcc succcs ct qui pourra Ic soutcnir ct Teclaircr sur 
la route. Pourtani il cst des voyageurs solitaires et pour cux quelques indications 
gcneralcs pcuveni eire utiles. 

Lc point dc depart cst la recherche en soi de ce qui cst mdependant du corps 
ct des circoostanccs de la vie, dc ce qui ne provicni pas dc la formation mentale 
que Ton a rc?uc, dc la langue que Ton parlc, dr ■. habitudes et dcs coutumes du 
milieu dans lequcl on \'it, du pays ou Ton cst ne ou de I’epoque a laquelle on ap- 
particnt. II faut trouver, dans les profondeurs dc son etri, ce qui porte cn soi un 
sens d’univcrsalitc, d’expansion sans limites, dc duree sans interruption Alors on 
sc decentralise, on sc repand, on s’clargii, on commence a vivre cn toutc chose, ct 
en tons les ctres; Ics barrieres qui separent les individiis, les uns des autres, tombent; 
on pense dans Icurs pcnsecs, on vibre dans Icurs sensations, on sent dans Icurs 
sentiments, on vit dans la vie du tout; ce qui paraissait inene, soudain s’animc, les 
pierrcs vibrcnt, les plantes sentent, vculeni ct soulfrcnt, les animaux parlent un 
langagc plus ou moms muet, mais clair ct cxprcssif, tout s’animc d’une conscience 
mervcillcuse qui n’a plus dc temps ni dc limites. Et ceci n’est qu’un aspect de la 
realisation psychiquc, II y en a d’autres, bcaucoup d’autreSj Tons contnbuent k 
vous fairc sorar dcs barrieres dc votre cgoismc et dcs murs dc votre pcrsonnalite 
cxtericure, dc I’lmpuissance dc vos reactions ct de I’incapacitc de votre volont^. 

Mais, ainsi que je I’ai de)a dit, pour cn arriver 1^ lc chqmin est long ct difficile, 
seme d’cmbuchcs ct dc problemcs a resoudre qui exigent une determination i 
toute epreuve. Cela resscmblc a la marche dc I’cxploratcur a travers la foret vierge, 
en quete d’unc lerrc inconnue, d’une grande dccouvcrte L’etrc psychiquc aussi 
cst unc grande dccouvcrte, demandant, pour dtre faite, au moms autant d’intrepi- 
ditc et d’endurance que la dccouvcrte de continents nouveaux Pour cclui qui est 
resolu ^ I’cntreprcndrc, un nombre dc simples conscils pourront etre utiles. En 
voici quelques uns: 

•Lc premier point, ct peut-etre le plus important, cst que lc mental est 
incapable dc jugcr dcs choses spirituclles. Tons ceux qui ont cent sur le sujet Pont 
dit; mais trcs,t»cu nombreux sont ceux qui I’qnt mis en pratique, ct pourtant pour 
avancer sur le chemm il est absolument indispensable dc s’ab.stemr de toute opinion 
et de toute reaction mentales. , 

Rcnonce a toutc recherche pcrsonnclle de coqfort, de satisfaction, de jouis- 
sance ou de bonheur; sois seulcment un feu brulant pour le progres et prends tout 
cc qui vient a toi comme une aide pour progresser et accomplis immddiatcment lc 
progr«» requis. 

TSche dc prendre plaisir ^ tout ce que tu fais, mus lc<plaisir ne doit jamais 
ttre lc mobile de ton action. 

Ne deviens jamais excitd, nerveux ou agit£. Reste parfaitement calme en 
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been given, the language you speak, the habits and customs of the environment in 
which you live, the country where you are born or the age to which you belong. You 
must find, in the depths of your being, that which carries in it the sense of uni¬ 
versality, limitless expansion, termless continuity. Then you decentralise, spread 
out, enlarge yourself; jroii begin to live in everything and in all beings; the barriers 
separating the individuals from each other break down. You think in their thoughts, 
vibrate in their sensations, you feel in their feelings, you live in the life of all. What 
seemed inert suddenly becomes full of life, stones quicken, plants feel and will and 
suffer, animals speak in a language, more or less inarticulate, but,clear and 
expressive; everything is animated with a marvellous consciousness without time 
and limit. And this is only one aspect of the psychic realisation. There are many 
more others. All combineln pulling you out of the barriers of your egoism, the walls 
of your external personality, the impotence of your reactions and the incapaaty of 
your will. 

But, as I have already said, the path to come to that is long and difficult, strewn 
with traps and problems and to face them demands a determination that must be 
equal to all test and trial. It is like the explorer’s journey through the virgin forest, 
in quest of an unknown land, a great discovery. The psychic being is also a great 
discovery to be made requiring as much fortitude and endurance as the discovery of 
new continents. A few words of advice may be useful to one resolved to undertake 
It: here are some— 

The first and most important point which must never be forgotten is that with 
the mind it is impossible to judge of spiritual things. All who have wntten on 
yogic discipline have said so, but very few are those who put it into practice and yet 
in order to proceed on t^ie path, it is absolutely indispensable to abstain from all 
mental judgment, mental opmion and reaction. 

Give up all personal seekmg for comfort, satisfaction, enjoyment or happiness. 
Be only a burning fire for progress, take whatever comes to you'as a help for progress 
and make at once the progress required. 

Try to take pleasure in all you do, but never do anything for the sake of pleasure. 
Never get excited, nervous or agitated. Remain perfectly quiet in the face of anything 
and everythmg. And yet be always awake to find out the progress you have still 
to make and lose no time in making it. 

Never take physical happenings at their face value. They are alw^s a clumsy 
attempt to express something else, the true thing and which escapes your super¬ 
ficial understanding. 

Never complain of the behaviour of anyone, unless you ha^e the power to 
change in his nature what makes him so behave; and if you have the power, change 
him jnstead of complaining. 

Whatever you do, never forget the goal which you have set before you. There 
is nothing small or big ih this enterprise of a great discovery; all thmgs arc equally' 
important and can either hasten or delay its success. Thus before you eat 
concentrate a few seconds in the aspiration that the food you will take brings to 
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face de toutes circonsianccs. £t pourtant sois toujours en 6veil pour trouver le 
progr&$ qu’il tc rcstc a fairc et pour le faire sans perdre de temps. 

Nc prcnds jamais les cvdncmcnts physiques pour ce qu’ils semblent etie. 
Ils sont toujours dcs cssais maladroits pour exprimer quelque chose d’autre qui 
cst la vraic chose et echappe 4 notre comprehension supcr^cidle. 

Nc tc plains jamais dc la conduitc de quelqu’un 4 moms que tu n’aies le 
pouvoir dc changer dans sa nature ce qui Ic fait agir ainsi; et si tu as ce pouvoir, 
accomplis Ic changement au lieu de tc plaindre. 

Quoi que cc soit que tu fasses, n’oubhe jamais le but que tu t’es propose. 
Dans I’cntrcprisc dc cette grande decouverte il n’y a pas de petites et de grandes 
choses; toutes sont egalement importantes ct peuvent contribuer a son succes, ou 
bicn le retarder. Ainsi, avant dc manger, concentre-toi quelques secondes dans 
I’aspiratioii que cctic nournture que tu vas absorber apporte a ton corps la substance 
nccessairc pour scrvir dc base solide a ton effort vers la grande decouverte, et lui 
confcrc I’energic dc la pcrsistance et dc la perseverance dans I’effort. r 

Avant dc t’cndormir, concentre-toi quelques secondes dans I’aspiration que 
le sommcil repare la fatigue de tes nerfs, apporte a ton cerveau ic calme et la 
tranquillite, afin qu’apres avoir dorrai, tu puisses reprendre avec une ardcur 
renouvelee ta marche sur le chemin dc la grande ddcouvcrtc. 

Avant d’agir, conccntrc-toi dans la volonte que ton action aide ct en tout cas 
n’entrave en rien ta marche en avant vers la grande decouverte. 

Quand tu paries, avant que les mots ne sortent de ta bouchc, conccntrc-toi 
juste assc/ dc temps pour controler tes paroles ct nc laisscr passer que celles qui 
sont absolument neccssaires, et sculemcnt celles-la qui ne peuvent en rien nuue a 
ton progres sur le chemm de la grande decouverte. 

En resume, n’oublie jamais la raison ct le but dc ta vie. Laisse la volonte dc 
la granic decouverte planer constanunent au-dessus dc toi, de cc que tu fais et dc ce 
que tu eS] comme un'immense oiscau dc lumicre donunani tous les mouvements de 
ton etre. 

Devant I’inlassable pcrsistance dc ton effort, une porte interieure s’ouvrira sou- 
dam ct tu surgiras dans imc splendour eblouissante qui t’apportera la certitude de 
Eiipmortahtd, I’cxpdnence concrete que tu as toujours vecu ct que tu vivras toujours, 
que les formes cxtericurcs seulcs sont perissables ct que par rapport a ce que tu 
es en realiie ccs formes sont scmblables a dcs habits que Ton rejettc quand ils sont 
uses. Alors W te dresseras libre dc toutes cHaines, et au lieu u’avancer peniblcment 
sous le poids dcs circonstances que la nature t’lmposait et que tu devais subir et 
porter, si tu ne voulais pas etre ccrasc par ellcs, tu pourras marcher droit ct ferme, 
conscient de ton dcstm, maitre de ta vie. 

Et pourtant ce dctachement dc tout esclavage 4 la chair, cette liberation de tout 
attachement personnel, n’est pas I’accomphssement supreme. II cst d’autres pas 4 
franphir avant d’atteindre au sommet; et ces pas eux-mpmesjpourront et devront £tre 
suivis d’autres qui ouvriront' les portes de I’avenir. Cc sont ces prochains pas qui 
vont faire I’objet de ce que j’appelic Education spirituelle. 
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youf body the substance necessary to serve as a solid basis for your effort towards 
the great discovery and give it the energy of persistence and perseverance 
in the effort. 

Before you go to bed, concentrate a few seconds in the aspiration that the 
sleep may restore your fatigued nerves, bnng to your brain calmness and quiemess 
that on waking up you may, with renewed vigour, begin agam your journey on the 
path of the great discovery. 

Before you act, concentrate m the will that your acuon may help, at least not 
hinder, in any way, your march forward towards the great discovery. ^ 

When you speak, before the words come out of your mouth, concentrate awhile 
just enough to check your words and allow those alone that are absolutely necessary 
and are not in any way harmful to your progress on the path of the great discover}'. 

In brief, never forget the purpose and the goal of your life. The will for the great 
discovery should be always there soaring over you, above what you do and what you 
are, hb^ a huge bird of light dominating all the movements of your bemg. 

Before the untiring persistence of your effort, an inner door will open suddenly 
and you will come out into a dazzlmg splendour that will bring to you the certitude 
of immortality, the concrete experience that you have lived always and always shall 
live, that the external forms alone perish and that these forms are, in relation to what 
you are in reality, like clothes that arc thrown away when worn out. Then you will 
stand erect freed from all chains and instead of advancing with difficulty under 
the load of circumstances imposed upon you by nature, borne and suffered by you, 
you can, if you do not want to be crushed under them, walk on straight and firm, 
conscious of your destiny, master of your life. 

And yet this release from all slavery to the fle^h, this liberation from all personal 
attachment is not the supreme fulfilment. There are other steps to take before 
you reaeh the summit. And even these steps can and should be followed by others 
which will open the gates of the future. It is these later steps that will be the subject 
matter of what I call spiritual education. 

But before we enter this new stage and deal with the question in detail, an 
explanation is necessary. Why is there a distmction made between the psychic 
education of which we have just now spoken and the spiritual educauon of which 
we are going to speak at present? for the two are usually mixed up under the generic 
name “yogic discipline”, although the pal they aim at is very different^m each case: 
for one it is a higher fealisauon upon earth, for the other, an escape from all earthly 
manifestation, even away from the whole universe, a return to the unmamfest. 

So, one can say that the p^chic life is the life immortal, endless time, hmitless 
space, ever progressive change, unbroken continuity in the world of forms. The spi- 
ritu|I consciousness, on the other hand, means to live the infinite and eternal, to 
throw oneself outside all creation, beyond time and space. To become folly aware 
your psychic being apd tc^hve a psychic life you must abolish in you all selfish¬ 
ness; but to live a spiritual life you must be selfless. 

Here also in spiritual education, the goal you set before you will assume, in the 
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Mais avant d’abordcr cette nouvelle dtape et de trailer la question en detail, 
une explication devient neccssairc. Pourquoi line distinction est-elle faite entte 
1‘dducation psychique, dont nous venons de parlcr, et I’dducation spirituelle dont 
nous allons nous occuper maintenant? Car les deux sont generalement confondues 
sous le terme global de discipline yoguique, quoique les huts auxquels elles tendent 
soient tres differents, Tun ctant une realisation supmeure sur la terre, I’autre une 
fuite hors de toutc manifestation terrestre et meme hors de I’univers tout entier, 
un retour a ce qui n’est pas manifeste. 

On pc,ut done dire que la vie psychique, e’est la vie immortelle, Ic temps sans 
fin, I’espace sans limite, le changement pcrpetucllement progressif, la continuite 
mmterrompue dans Tunivers en formes. Tandis que la conscience spirituelle, e’est 
vivrc I’lnfini et rdtcrnite, e’est ctre projete hors de toute creation, hors du temps et 
de I’cspacc. Pour dcvenir conscient de son ctre psychique et vivre une vie psychique, 
il faut abolir cn soi tout cgoisme Mais pour vivre vraiment la vie spirituelle on ne 
doit plus avoir d’ego. 

Ici encore, dans I’dducation spirituelle, le but que I’on sc propose sera, dans la 
formulation mcntalc, revctu de nomr divers, suivant le nulicu dans lequel on a ete 
forme, le chemin que I’on a parcouru et Ics affinites de son temperament. Oux 
qui ont une tendance religicusc I’appclleront Oieu et Icur effort spirituel consistera 
ik vouloir sjidcntificr au Dicu transcendant, au-dcssus de toutc forme, par opposition 
au Dicu immanent qui habitc en chaque forme. D’autres I’appcllcront I’absolu ou 
I’origine supreme, d'autres le Nirvana, d’autres la seulc Realitc, considerant le monde 
comme une illusion irrcellc; d’autres I’unique Vcritc, traitant toute manifestation de 
mensongc. En chacune de ccs expressions, il y a un element correct, mais toutes 
sont incompletcs, n’cxprimant qu’un aspect de cc qui est. Pourtant 14 aussi la formu¬ 
lation mentale n’a pas beaucoup d’importancc. et une fois les etapes intermediaircs 
franchici, I’expcrience est idcntiquc. Dans tous les cas, le don total dc soi est le 
point dc depart le plus cfficace, la methodc la plus prompte. D’aillcurs il n’est 
pas dc joic plus parfaite que ccllc du don total de soi 4 cc qui est au sommet de 
sa conception: pour certains cc sera la notion de Dieu, pour d’autres cclle dc la Perfec¬ 
tion. Si ce don est fait avee pcrsistance et ardeur, un moment vient ou Ton depasse 
le concept, pour aboutir 4 une experience qui echappe 4 toutc description mais qui, 
presque tou)ours, est idcntique dans scs effets. A mesure aussi que le don de soi sera 
plus parfait ^t plus integral, il s’accompagnera de I’aspiration a une identification, 
unc fusion totalc avee Cc 4 quoi on s’est donne, et peu 4 peu cette aspiration aura 
raison dc toutes les differences, dc toutes les resistances, surtout si 41’aspiratio^ vient 
s’ajouter un amour intense et spontanc, car alors riep ne peut plus s’opposer 4 son 
dan victorieux. 

Il y a une difference essentielle entre cette identificauon et celle avee I’^etre 
psychique. Cette dcrnicre peut etre rendue de plus en plus durable et dans certains 
cas die devient permanente et ne quitte plus jamais telui qui i’a realisee, quelles 
que soicnt ses activites cxtencures. C’cst a dire qu’elle n’est plus seulement obtenue 
en meditation et en concentration, mais que ses effets se font sentir 4 tous les 
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mind’s formulation of it, different names according to the environment in which yoU 
have grown, the path you have followed and the affinities of your temperament. If 
you have a religious ten'dency you will call it God and your spiritual effort will be 
towards identification with the transcendent God beyond all form, in opposition to 
the Immanent God dwelling in each form. Others will call it the Absolute, the 
Supreme Origin, others again. Nirvana; yet others who view the world as an unreal 
illusion will name it the Only Reality and to those who regard all manifestation 
as falsehood it will be the Sole Truth. And everyone of these definitions contains 
an element of truth, but all are incomplete expressing only one aspect of 
what IS. Here also the mental formulation has no great imponance and once you go 
beyond the intermediate steps, it is always the same experience. In any case, the 
most effective starting-point^ the swiftest method is total self-surrender. Besides, 
no )oy is more perfect than that of a total self-surrender to the highest point your 
conception can reach; for some it is the notion of God, for others that of Perfection. 
If this surrender is made with persistence and ardour, a moment comes when you go 
beyond the concept and arrive at an experience that escapes all description, but which 
is almost always identical in its effect on the being. As your surrender becomes more 
and more perfect and integral, it will carry with it the aspiration for identihcation, a 
total fusion with That to which you have given yourself and little by little this aspira¬ 
tion will overcome all differences and all resistances, especially if the aspiration has, 
added to it, an intense and spontaneous love; then nothing can stand in the way of 
Its victorious onset. 

There is an essential diffeience between this identification and the one with the 
psychic being. The latter can be made more and more durable and in certain cases, 
it becomes permanent and never leaves the person who has realised it, whatever may 
be his outer activities. In other words, the identification is no more realised only in 
meditation and concentration, but its effect can be felt at every moment of one’s 
life, m sleep as well as in waking. 

On the contrary, liberation from all form and identification with that which is 
beyond form cannot last in an absolute manner; for it would automatically bring 
about the dissolution of the material form. Certain traditions say that this dissolution 
happens inevitably within twenty days of the total identification. Yet it is nqt 
necessarily so; and even if the experience is momentary, it produces in the con¬ 
sciousness results that arc never obliterated and have repercussions on all the levels 
the being, both internal and external. Moreover, once the identification has been 
made, itjcan be renewed at will, provided you know how to put yourself m the same 
conditions. 

• * 

This merging into the formless is the supreme liberation sought by those who 
want to escape from existeno; which has no attraction for them any more. It is 
nothing surpnsing that they are not satisfied with the world in its present form. But 
a liberation that leaves tbp world as it is and does in no way affect the conditions ' 
of life from which others suffer, cannot satisfy those wlio refuse to live in a felicity 
which they are almost alone to enjoy and who dream of a world more worthy 
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moments de Texistcncc, pendant le sommeil aussi bien que pendant la veille. 

Tout au contrairc, la liberation de toute forme ct I’identification avec ce qui 
est au-dcl& dc la forme, nc peut pas durcr d’une fa 9 on absolue, car elle am&nerait 
automatiquemcnt la dissolution dc la forme matcnclle. Certaines traditions disent 
que cettc dissolution se produit incvitablemcnt dansdes vingt jours qui suivent 
ridcntiiication totalc Pourtant il n’en est pas nccessaircment ainsi, et meme 
quand rcxpencnco n’i:st que momentanee, ellc produit dans la conscience des 
resultats qui nc s’clfaccnt point et ont des repercussions sur tons les efats interieurs 
et extcrieurs de I'etre. Dc plus, unc fois que ridcntiiication a etc obtenue, elle est 
renouvclablc a volonte, pourvu qu’on sachc sc remettre dans des conditions iden- 
tiqucs. 

Cctic immersion dans le sans forme est la supreme liberation rechcrchce par 
ecux qui veulcnt cchapper a unc existence qui n'a plus d’attrait pour eux. Qu’ils 
ne soient pas satisfaits du mondc dans sa forme actuelle n’a ricn dc surprenant. 
Mais une liberation qui laisse le monde lel qu’il est et qui n’aifectc eo rien les 
conditions dc la vie doni souifrent les autres, ne peut contenter ceux qui se rc- 
fusent a )ouir d’un bicnfait dont ’Is sont les seuls dctcntcurs, ou presque, et qui 
revent d’un monde plus dignc des splendours qui se cachent dernerc son apparent 
d&ordre ci ses misercs gcneralisecs. Us revent de faire profiter les autres des 
mcrvcilles qu’ils ont decouvertes dans Icur exploration intericure. El le moyen 
de le faire est a Icur portee maintenant qu’ils ont attcint le sommet de I’asccnsion. 

Dc par dela les froniiercs dc la forme, unc force nouvclle peut etre evoquee, 
unc puissance dc conscience qui nc s’est pas encore exprimde et qui, par son appa¬ 
rition, pourra changer le couis des choscs ct faire naitre un monde nouveau. Car 
la vraie solution an problemc de la souifrance, dc I’lgnorance ct de la mort, n’est 
pas unc fuite individuellc tfors des miseres terrestres par rannihilation dans le non 
manifest^, ni unc problcmatiquc fuitc collccuve hors de la souifrance univcrselle, 
par un reiour integral et deiimtif dc la creation a son crcatcur, guenssant ainsi 
I’univers par son abolition, mats unc transformation, unc transfiguration totale 
dc la matierc, amcncc par la continuation logiquc de la marchc ascendante de 
la nature dans son progres vers le pcrfectionnemcnt, la creation d’un type nouveau 
(^ui sera k I’hommc ce que I’hommc est k I’animal et qui manifestera sur terre une 
force nouvclle, une conscience nouvelle, un pouvoir nouveau. Alors conuncncera 
aussi unc noavellc education qui peut etre appelee 1’education supramentale ct qui 
par son action toute puissantc agira non sculemcnt sur la conscience des etres 
mdividucls, mais sur la substance dont ils sont fa^onnes e‘t sur le milieu dans lequel 
ils vivent. 

A I’encontre dcs educations dont nous avons parle precedemment, qui pro- 
gressent de bas en haut par un mouvement ascendant dcs diverses parties de.I’Stre, 
I’cducauon supramentale progressera de haut en bas dans une influence se pro- 
pageant d’dials d’etre en etats d’etre pour attein^fe fi^ement le physique. La 
transformation dc ce dernier nc piendra place de fiifon visible que lorsqup les 
dtats d’etre interieurs seront deji considdrablement transformds. 11 est done tout 
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of the splendours that hide behind its apparent disorder and general misery. They 
dream that others should profit by the wonders they have discovered in their 
inner explorations. And the means to do so is within their reach^ now that they 
have arrived at the summit of their ascent. 

From beyond the frontiers of form, a new force can be evoked, a power of 
consciousness which has not yet manifested and which, by its emergence, will 
be able to change the course of things and bring to birth a new world. For the true 
soluuon of the problem of suffering, ignorance and death is not the individual escape 
by self-annihilation from earthly miseries into the non-mamfest, nor a problematical 
collective escape from universal suffering by an integral and final return of the creation 
to its creator, thus curing the universe by abolishmg it, but a transformation, a total 
transfiguration of matter bfought about by the logical conunuation of Nature’s 
ascending march in her progress towards perfection, by the creation of a new species 
that will be in relation to man what man is m relation to the animal and that will 
manifest ppon earth a new force, a new consciousness and a new power. Then will 
begin also a new education which can be called the supramental education; it will, 
by Its all-powerful action, work not only upon the consciousness of individual 
beings, but upon the very substance of which they arc built and upon the environ¬ 
ment in which they live. 

Contrary to the type of education we spoke of hitherto that progresses from 
below upward through an ascending movement of the different parts of the being, 
the supramental education will progress from above downward, its influence spread¬ 
ing from one state of being to another till the final state, the physical, is reached. 
This last transformation will happen m a visible manner only when the inner 
states of being have already been considerably transformed. It would be therefore 
quite unreasonable to try to judge the presence of the supramental by physical 
appearances. The physical is the last to change and the supramental force can be 
at work in a being long before something of it becomes perceptible in the life 
of the body. 

In brief, one can say that the supramental education will result not merely 
in a progressively developing formation of the human nature, an increasing growth 
of Its latent faculties, but a transformation of the nature itself, a transformation oif 
the being in its entirety, a new ascent of the species above and beyond man towards 

superman, leading in the end to the appearance of the divine race upon earth. 
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d fait d^raisonnable dc vouloir se rendre compte de la presence supramentale par 
les appaiences physiques. Car celles-ci seront les demi&res k £tre change et la 
force supramentale pcut ctre i I’oeuvre dans un individu longtemps avant que 
quelque chose nc dcvicnne perceptible dans sa vie corporelle. 

Pour r^sumer on peut dire que 1’education supramentale aura pour effet non 
plus unc formation progressive de la nature humaine et un croissant d^veloppement 
de scs facultes latentcs, mats unc transformation de la nature elle-meme, une 
transfiguration dc I'etrc dans sa totalite, une ascension nouvclle de I'esp^ce au- 
dcla et au-dessus dc Thomme vers le surhomme, pour aboutir k I’appaiition d’une 
race divine sur la terre. 



Report on the Quafter 

A FTER the bustle of the Athletics Competitions, the Gymnastic season brings 
a quiet respite But'soon there is a movement felt as the practices for the 
Mass Drill commence and the programmes are announced foi the gymnastic com¬ 
petitions. Then there are the performances of the ist December and the display 
on the 2 nd to prepare for. 

A new feature was introduced into the gymnastic competitions this year. 
This was the drill competition between teams of 12 from each of the groups. The 
figures of the drill were the same as those of the mass dnll, but points were given 
for method of arrangement, entrance and exit, rhythm, coordination, grace and 
technique. The points were awarded by the Mother and it was mdeed a difficult 
task as there was not very much difference in the performances of the various 
teams. The results were very close but the E group team carried the honours. 

The other events in the competitions were also keenly contested and result; 
showed a considerable improvement over those of last year. 

The programme of the ist December commenced with the distribution of 
school prizes for the year and this was followed by a variety of events consisting of 
four dance items of much excellence and recitations, notably of a long extract 
from Sri Aurobmdo’s Savitri. 

For the 2 nd December we had as usual, after the March Past, the mass drill 
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Rapport Trimestriel 

A ractivit(J des championnats d’athletisme, la saison dc la gymnastique 
^ marqua d’abord un calme repit. Pourtant le mouvemcnt reprit rapidement 
des que I’entraincment pour les Excrciccs d’ensemblc commen^a et que Ics program¬ 
mes des epreuves de gymnastique furent annonccs. Ensuitc il fallut preparer les 
seances de I’Anmversairc dc I’Ecolc des ler ct 2 ddeembre. 

Une nouvelle epreuve fur mtroduite cette annee dans le championnat de gymnas¬ 
tique. C’est un concours d’exerciccs entre equipcs de 12 dc chaain des groupes. Les 
figures ^u concours etaient les memes que ceux des Excrciccs d’ensemble, mais 
des points etaicnt attribucs pour le plan, I’entrcc et la sortie, le rythmc, la coordina¬ 
tion, la grace ct la technique. Les points furent donnes par la Merc; en realite cc 
fut une t§che difficile car il y avail peu de difference dans I’exccution des diflfdrents 
cquipcs. Les resultats oni etc tres voisins et cc fut I’cquipe du groupe E qui rem- 
porta la palmc 

Les autres epreuves furent aussi ardemment disputecs cc les resultats ont 
rcvcle une amclioration’considcrable par rapport k I’annce derni^re. 

Le programme du ler dcccmbrc coramen 9 a par la Distribution Annuelle des 
Prix de I’Ecole, qui fut suivic d’une varicte dc numeros comprenant quatre danscs 
excellentcs et des recitations, notammenl un long cxtrait du pocme Savitn, de 
Sri Aurobindo. * 

Pour le 2 Ddcembrc nous avons eu comme de coutume, apres le defile, une dd- 
monstration des Excrcices d’cnsembic ct des autres excrciccs* dc gymnastique aux 
barres parallelcs, aux anneaux, au malkham, dc la voltige, etc. Lc niveau de I’exc¬ 
cution fut tres eleve, specialemcnt chex les petits. Apres cela cut lieu la distribution 
des prix dcccrnes pour le championnat dc gymnastique. Nous devons aussi ajouter 
que notre fanfare joua tres bien et qu’elle nous donna une audition sdparee de qqel- 
ques morceaux. 

Nous publions dans ce numcro du Bulletin le programme complet de ces 
deux journdes. 

Il^y eut le 25 decembre une exposition de timbres-postc par nos amateurs 
philatdlistes. Les contributions etaient remarquablcment bien arrangdes et mon- 
traient beaucoup d’mgdniositd de la part des exposants, quelques uns de tout jeunes 
enfants. Des prix, consistant en timbres-postc, furent ddeemes aux meilleures 
contributions et toutes rc 9 urent un prix de consolation. 

Aprds cela prit placp la fete de Noel. L’arbre traditionnel etaic galment ddtf:Ore 
de .guirlandes, de lumieres et de ballons de couleur.' Chacun, du plus jcune au 
plus flgd, re 9 ut un cadeau qui lui fut remis par la Mdre. Ce fiit une joyeuse soirde 
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and display of various other gymnastic events such as parallel bars, rings, malkham, 
vaulting etc. The standard of performance, especially of the little ones was 
exceedingly good. This was followed by the distribution of prizes of the gymnastic 
competitions. We must also report that our Band put up a very good show and 
gave us a small selection of music as a special item. 

Wc publish in full the programme of these two days, elsewhere in this issue. 

’fhcrc was a stamp exhibition by our amateur philatelists on the 25 th December. 
The exhibits were remarkably well arranged and showed omsiderable ingenuity 
on the part of the exhibitors, some of them very young children. Prizes of 
stamps were given to the winners with consolation prizes to all exhibitors. 

After this exhibition we had our Christmas celebrations. There was the tradi¬ 
tional tree gaily decorated with tinsel and fairy lights and coloured balloons. Pre¬ 
sents were there for everyone from the youngest to the oldest and these were distri¬ 
buted by the Mother. It was a happy evening and everyone enjoyed it immensely, 
especially the children, who delighted in their toy trumpets and whistles and other 
such noisy instruments. 

With this function the period under the present review comes to an end. In 
our next number wc shall commence from the New Year and shall report on the 
opening of the school section of the Sri Aurobindo International University Centre, 
and of our new Football Ground with the new Time Table of the J.S.A.S.A. 
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et tous I’apprdciercnt, particulierement les enfants, qui jouirent pleincment de leurs 
trompettes, sifllets et autres instruments bruyants. 

Avec cette fete prit fin la periode que couvre le pr 6 sent Bulletm. Avec notre 
prochain numcro nous partirons du Nouvel An et nous d^crirous I’ouverture de la 
Section Scolaire (primairc et secondaire) du Centre Universitaire International de 
Sr Aurobindo, ainsi que celle de notre nouveau terrain de football et des nou- 
veaux horaires de la J. S. A. S. A. 
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The Ideal of Human < Unity 

Chapter vii 

THE CREATION OF THE HETEROGENEOUS 

NATION 

'^HE problem of a federal empire founded on the sole founda¬ 
tion that is firm and secure, the creation of a true psycho¬ 
logical unity,—an empire that has to combine heterogeneous 
elements,—resolv es itself into two different factors, the question 
of the form and the question of the reality which the form is 
intended to serve. The former is of great practical importance, 
but the latter alone is vital. A form of unity may render possible, 
may favour or even help actively to create tvie corresponding 
reality, but it can never replace it. And, as we have seen, the 
true reality is in this order of Nature the psychological, since 
the mere physical fact of political and administrative union may 
be nothing more than a temporary and artificial creation destined 
to collapse irretrievably as soon as its immediate usefulness is 
over, or the circumstances that favoured its continuance are 
radically or even seriously altered. The first question, then, that 
we have to consider is what this reality may be which it is intended 
to-create in the form of a federal empire, and especially we must 
consider whether it is to be merely an enlargement of the nation- 
type, the* largest successful human aggregate ,yet evolved by 
Nature, or a new type of aggregate which is to exceed and must 
tend to supersede the nation, as that has replaced the tribe; the 
clan and the city or regional state. ' , 

The first natural idea of the human mind in facing such a 
problem is to favour the idea which most flatters and seems to 
continue its familiar notions. For the human mind is, in th^ mass, 
averse to a radical change of conception. It accepts change most 
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ChaPITRE VII 

LA CREATION DE LA NATION HfiTfiROGfiNE 

T E probleme d’lili empire federal fondc sur la scule base qui 

soit ferme et sure, la creation d’une vraic unite psychologi- 
qae, un empire qui doit combiner des elements hctcrogcnes, 
comprend deux differents facteurs, la question dc la forme 
et la question de la realitc que la forme a pour but dc 
servir. La premiere est d’une grande importance pratique, 
mais seule la dernicre est vitale. line forme d’unioii peut 
rendre possible la creation de la realite correspondante; ellc 
peut la favoriser ^)u meme I’aider activement, mais clle ne peut 
jamais la remplacer. Et, ainsi que nous I’avons vu, la vraie realite 
est dans cet ordre de la Nature la psychologique, puisque le simple 
fait physique d’une union politique et administrative peut n’etre 
rien de plus qu’une creation temporairc et artificiclle, destince 
a s’effondrer irremediablement aussitot que son utilite immediate 
est passee ou que Ics circonstanccs qui ont favorisc sa continuation 
sont radicalement ou meme sericiisement modifiees. La premiere 
question que nous avons done a considcrer est ce que peut etre 
la realite qui est k creer dans la forme d’un empire fcderal;«ct 
sp^cialement nous devons considerer si ellc doit etre simplemcnt 
un clargissemen^ du type nation, le plus grand agregat hnmain qui 
ait jusqu’a present, etc developpe avec succes par la Nature, ou un 
nouveau type d’agregat qui doit surpasser et tendre a supplanter 
la^ nation, comme celle-ci a remplace la tribu, Ic clan et la cite 
on I’^tat regional. 

La premiere pensce naturelle a I’esprit humain en affrontapt 
un teldprobl^me eh do favoriser I’idec qui jlatte le plus ses nolions 
famiiieres et semble les continuer. Car la mentalite humaine dans 
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easily when its reality is veiled by the continuation of a habitual 
form of things or else by a ceremonial, legal, intellectual or senti¬ 
mental fiction. It is such a fiction that some think to create as 
a bridge from the nation-idea to the empire-idea of political unity. 
That which unites men most securely now ic the physical unity 
of a common country to live in and defend, a common economic 
life dependent on that geographical oneness and the sentiment 
of the motherland which grows up around the physical and 
economic fact and either creates a political and administrative 
unity or keeps it to a secure permanence, once it has been created. 
Let us then extend this powerful sentiment* by a fiction, let us 
demand of the heterogeneous constituents of the empire that 
each shall regard not his own physical motherland but the empire 
as the mother* or at least, if he clings to the old sentiment, 'learn 
to regard the empire first and foremost as the greater mother. 
A variation of this idea is the French notion of the mother coun¬ 
try, France; all the other possessions of the empire, although in 
English phraseology they would rather be classed as dependen¬ 
cies in spite of the large share of political rights conceded to them, 
are to be regarded as colonies of the mother country, grouped 
together in idea as France beyond the seas and educated to centre 
their national sentiments around the greatness, glory and love¬ 
ableness of France the common mother. It is a notion natural 
to the Celtic-Lalin temperament, though alien to the Teutonic, 
and it is supported by a comparative weakness of race and 
colour prejudice and by that remarkable power of attraction 
and assimilation which the French share with all the Celtic 
nations. 

The power, the often miraculous power of such fictions 
ought ndt for a moment to be ignored. They constitute Nature’s 
most common and effective method when shp has to deal with 
her own ingrained resistance to change in her mentalised animal, 
man. Still there are conditions without which a fiction cannot 
succeed for long or altogether. It must in the first place be based 
on a plausible superficial resemblance. It must lead to ft reali¬ 
sable fact strong enojugh either to replace the fiction ijself or 
eventually to justify. And this realisable fact must progrtssively 
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son ensemble s’oppose a tout changement radicaf de conception. 
Elle acceptc tres facilement le changement quand sa realite est 
voilee par la continuation dc la forme habituelle des choses, ou 
bien par une fiction ceremonielle, legale, intellectuelle ou senti- 
mentale. C’est qne, semblable fiction quc certains penscnt a 
ct^er comme pont entre I’idee dc nation et fidee d’empire, en taut 
qu’unites politiqucs. Cc qui maintenant unit les hommes le 
plus fermement est I’unitc physique d’un pays commun pour 
y vivre et le defendre, unc vie economique commune d^cndant 
de cette unite geographique, et Ic sentiment dc la patrie qui se 
developpc autour cki fait physique et economique et qui cree 
une unite politique et administrative ou lui conserve unc solide 
permanence unc fois qu’elle a etc creee. Elargissons done par 
une fiction ce sentiment puissant; demandons aux constituants 
hctcrogcncs de fempire que chacun iic regarde pas sa propre 
patrie physique, mais fempire, comme sa mere, ou tout au moins, 
s’il s’accroche au vieux sentiment, qu’il apprenne a regardcr fem¬ 
pire d’abord ct avant tout comme la plus grande mere. Unc 
variante dc cette idee est la notion fran^aisc dc la mcrc-patrie, la 
France; toutes les autres possessions dc fempire, qui dans la 
phraseologic anglaise seraient plutot classccs comme des depen- 
danccs cn depit dc la grande part de droit politique qui leui 
est concedec, doivent etre considerees cofhme des colonies dc la 
mere-patrie, groupees en idee dans la France d’Outremer, ct 
eduquees a centrer leurs sentiments nationaux siir la grandeur, la 
gloire et le charme dc la France, la mere commune. Cette notion 
est naturelle au tempehament celto-latin, qiioiquc ctrangere au 
teuton; elle est soutenue par une faiblcssc relative du prejuge de 
race et de couleur, et par cette puissance remarq liable d’attraction 
et d’assimilation que la Franep possede cn partage avec, toutes les 
nations celtiques. ^ 

■Le pouvoir de telles fictions, un pouvoir souvent miraculeux, 
ne doit pas etre mecennu, meme pour un moment! Ces fictions 
colistituent la methode la plus commune et la plus efficace de la 
Nature quand elle a affaire a sa resistance obstinee a tout ch^nge- 
ment Jans son animal, mentalisc: fhomme. Gependant il est.des 
condi^ns sans lesquelles une fiction ne pent pas reussir pendant 
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realise itself and not remain too long in the stage of the formless 
nebula. There was a time when these conditions were less insis¬ 
tently necessary, a time when the mass of men were more 
imaginative, unsophisticated, satisfied with a sentiment or an 
appearance; but as the race advances, it becomes more mentally 
alive, self-conscious, critical and quick to seize dissonances 
between fact and pretension. Moreover, the thinker is abroad; 
his words arc listened to and understood to an extent unprece¬ 
dented 111 the known history of mankind and the thinker tends 
to become more and more an inquisitor, a critic, an enemy of 
fiction^ 

Is then this fiction based upon a realisable parallel,—in 
other words, is it true that the true imperial unity when realised 
will be only an enlarged national unity ? Or, if not, what is the 
realisable fact which this fiction is intended to prepare? There 
have been plenty of instances in history of the composite nation 
and, if the parallel is to be accepted as effective, it is such a compo¬ 
site nation on a large scale which it is the business of the federal 
empire to create. We must, therefore, cast a glance at the most 
typical instances of the successful composite nation and see how 
far the parallel applies and whether there are difficulties in the way 
which point rather to the necessity of a neW evolution than to 
the variation of an old success. To have a just idea of the difficul¬ 
ties may help us to see how they can be overcome. 

The instance most before our eyes both of the successfully 
evolved composite or heterogeneous nation and of the fortunately 
evolving heterogeneous empire is that of the British nation in the 
past and the British Empire in the present,—successfully, but, 
fortunately, with a ciualification; for it is subject to the perils 
of a ma-s of problems yet unsolved.® The British nation has 
been composed of an English-speaking Anglo-Norman England, 

^ These conditions too may very well soon disappear; for freedom of 
thought is menaced everywhere and, where there is no freedom of thought, 
there will be the disappearance of the power of the thinker. 

^ It must be remembered that this was written some decades ago and 
ciriUmstances and the Empire itself have wholly changed; the problem, 
as it was then, no longer poses itself. 
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longtemps ou compl^temtnt. Tout d’abord elle *doit 6 tre bas^e 
sur une ressemblance superficielle plausible. Elle doit mener k 
un fait assez fort pour remplacer la fiction elle-mSme ou finale- 
ment pour la justifier. Et ce fait r^lisable doit se r^aliser progres- 
sivement et non pas.rester trop longtemps k Tetat de nebuleuse 
sans forme. II fut un temps oti la n^cessite de ces conditions avait 
moins d’insistance, un temps oii la masse des hommes etait plus 
imaginative, plus candide, plus facilement satisfaite d’un sentiment 
ou d*une apparence. Mais k mesure quc la race avance, elle*devient 
plus weillee mentalement, plus consciente, plus critique et plus 
prompte k saisir les dissonances entre les fails et les pretentions. 
En outre, le penseur est au large; ses paroles sont ^coutdes et 
comprises k un point sans precedent dans Thistoire connue de 
Phunlknite; et le penseur tend a devenir de plus en plus Tinqui- 
siteur, le critique, I’ennemi de la fiction.^ 

Cette fiction a-t-elle done comme base un parallele dans la 
reality; en d’autres mots, est-il vrai que I’unite imperiale veritable, 
si elle se realise, ne soil qu’une unite nationale elargie? Ou, si 
cela n’est pas, qu<|l est le fait realisable que cette fiction a pour 
but de preparer? II y a eu dans Thistoire beaucoiip d’cxemples de 
nations composites et, si le parallele doit etre accepte comme 
effectif, e’est une seihblable nation composite sur une plus grande 
echelle, que Tempire federal a pour role cle creer. Nous aurons 
done ^ jeter un regard sur les exemples les plus typiques de nation 
composite ayant reussi, pour voir jusqu’a quel point le parallele 
s’applique et s’il y a sur le chemin des difficultes qui font prevoir 
la necessite d*une nouvelle Evolution plutot qu’une variante 
d’un vieux succ^. D’avoir une idee juste des difficultes noys 
aidera k trouver comment elles peuvent etre surmontces. 

La nation britannique days le passe et I'Empire Brkahnique 
dans le present, sont devant nos yeux les exemples les plus frap- 
panta d’une nation composite ou h^t^rogene developpee avec 

succ^ et d’un empire heterogfenc se developpant hAireusement. 

% 


1 Ces conditions eUes-m^mes peuvent tr&s bien disparaitre bient6t;'car 
la libef^ de pens^e est nlenac^e partout, et 14 oii il n*y a pasde liberUfde 
pena^ Ic pouvoir du penseur disparsdt. 
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a Welsh-speaking Cymric Wales, a half-Saxon, half-Gaelic 
English-speaking Scotland and very imperfectly, very'partially, 
of a Gaelic Ireland with a mainly Anglo-Scotch colony that 
held it indeed by force to the united body but was never able 
to comj)cl a true union. Ireland was, until recently, the element 
of failure in this formation and it is only now and under another 
form and under other circumstances than its other members that 
some kind of unity with the whole, still very precarious, and 
with the empire, not with the British nation, is becoming possible, 
although even yet it has hardly begun to be real.^ What were 
the determining circumstances of this general success and this 
partial failure and what light do they shed on the possibilities 
of the larger problem? 

In building up her human aggregates, Nature has followed 
in general principle the same law that she observes in her physical 
aggregates. She has provided first a natural body, next a common 
life and vital interest for the constituents of the body, last a con¬ 
scious mind or sense of unity and a centre or governing organ 
through which that common ego-sense can realise itself and act. 
There must be in her ordinary process either a common bond of 
descent or past association that will enable like to adhere to like 
and distinguish itself fiom unlike and a common habitation, a 
country so disposed that all who inhabit within its natural boun¬ 
daries are under a sort of geographical necessity to unite. In 
earlier times when communities were less firmly rooted to the 
soil, the first of these conditions was the more important. In 
settled modern communities the second predominates; but the 
unity of the race, pure or mixed—for it need not have been 
one in its origin—remains a factor of importance, and strong 
disparity and difference may easily create serious difficulties in 
the way of the geographical necessity imposing itself with any 
permanence. In order that it may impose itself, there must be a 
considerable force of the second natural condition, that is to say. 


^ This was written when Home Rule seemed to be a possible ^olution; 


th«: failure has now berpme a settled fact and Ireland 
independent Republic of Ireland. 


has be'ome 


the 
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' Avec succds, oui; avec bonheur, non sans reserve; car TEmpire 
reste soumis aiix perils d’une quantite de probl^mes non encore 
r^solus.^ La nation britannique a etc compos6e d’une Angle- 
tcrre anglo-normande parlant I’anglais, d*un Pays de Galles 
cymrique parlant’ le* gallois, d’une Ecosse mi-saxonnc, mi-gae- 
lique, parlant I’anglais, et tres imparfaitement, tres partielle- 
ment d’une Irlande ga61ique avec une colonie principalement 
anglo-^cossaise qui la maintint par force dans le corps uni, mais 
qui ne fut jamais capable d’imposer une vraie union. Jusqu’a 
recemment I’lrlande ctait Telement d’insucces dans cette forma- 
tion, et c’est seulement maintenant, sous une autre forme et 
dans d’autres circonstances que celles des autres membres, qu’une 
sorte il’unitc avec le tout, encore tres prccaire, et avec I’Empire, 
non avec la nation britannique, devient possible, quoique meme 
maintenant elle ait k peine commence a etre reelle.^ Quelles 
furent les circonstances determinantes de ce succes general et 
de cet cchec partiel, et quelle est la liimicre qu’elles projettent 
sur les possibilites du plus grand probl^me? 

En construisant ses agregats humains la Nature a suivi en 
principe general la meme loi qu’elle suit dans ses agregats phy¬ 
siques. Elle a foumj d’abord un corps naturel, puis une vie com¬ 
mune et un interdt vital pour les constituants du corps, enfin 
une mentalite consciente ou sens d’unite et un centre ou organe 
gouvernant par lequel ce sens de I’ego commun-peut se realiser 
et agir. II doit y avoir dans son processus ordinaire, soit un lien 
commun de descendance, soit une association dans le pass6, qui 
permette au semblable d’adherer au semblable et de se distinguer 
du dissemblable, et un habitat commun, un pays dispose de telle 
fa 9 on que tous ceux qui habitent au dedans de ses frontieres na- 
turelles soient soumis k une sbrte de necessity geograp'hique de 
s’unir. Dans I’anclen temps, quand les *communaut^s dtaient 

^ * 

^ II faut se souvenir que ceci a ^crit il y a des dizaines d'annies, et 
quok les circonstances et I’Empire lui-m£me ont pleinement changd. Le 
probldme tel qu’il dtait alors, ne se pose plus. / 

• Gelt fut dcrit qtiand* le “Home Rule” semblait dtre une solution 
possibly I’dchec est maintenant un fait dtabli et I’lrlande est devenue la 
R^ublique inddpendante d’lrlande. 
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a necessity of economic unity or habit of common sustenance and 
a necessity of political unity or habit of common vital oi^anisation 
for survival, functioning and aggrandisement. And in order 
that this second condition may fulfil itself in complete force, 
there must be nothing to depress or destroy* the third in its crea¬ 
tion or its continuance. Nothing must be done which will have 
the result of emphasising disunity in sentiment or perpetuating the 
feeling of separateness from the totality of the rest of the organism; 
for that will tend to make the centre or governing organ psycho¬ 
logically -unrepresentative of the whole and therefore not a true 
centre of its ego-sense. But we must remember that separatism is 
not the same thing as particularism which may well coexist with 
unity; it is the sentiment of the impossibility of true union that 
separates, not the mere fact of difference. 

The geographical necessity of union was obviously present in 
the forming of the British nation; the conquest of Wales and Ire¬ 
land and the union with Scotland were historical events which 
merely represented the working of this necessity; but the unity 
of race and past association were wholly absent and had with 
greater or less difficulty to be created. It was effected successfully 
with Wales and Scotland in a greater or less lapse of time, not at 
all with Ireland. Geographical necessity is only a relative force; 
it can be overriden by a powerful sentiment of disunion when 
nothing is done effectively to dissolve the disintegrating impulsion. 
Even when the union has been politically effected, it tends to be 
destroyed, especially when there is within the geographical unity 
a physical barrier or line of division sufficiently strong to be the 
base of conflicting economic interests,—as in that which divides 
Belgium and Holland, Sweden and Norway, Ireland and Great 
Britain.*In the case of Ireland, t!he British rulers not only did 
nothing to bridge over or dissolve this line of economic division 
and counteract the sentiment of a separate body, a separate phy¬ 
sical country, in the Irish mind, but by a violent miscalculaflon 
of cause and effect they emphasised both in the strongest possible 
manner. 

In the first places the economic life ahd prosperity of|{reland 
were deliberately crushed in the interests of British trade and 
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moixis fermement enraciifees au sol, la premiere de ces condi¬ 
tions ^tait la plus importante. Dans les communautcs modernes 
6tablies, la seconde predomine. Mais I’unite de la race pure 
ou m^lang^e, car il n’est pas necessaire qu’elle ait ^te une dans 
son origine, demcuit un facteur d’importancc, et de fortes dis- 
parit^s et differences peuvent facilement crcer de s^rieuses diffi- 
cult& sur le chemin de la necessite geograpliique essayant de s*im- 
poser avec quelque permanence. Afin qu’elle puisse s’imposer, 
il doit y avoir une force considerable dans la secondc condition 
naturelle, c’est-4-dirc la necessity d’une unite ^conomique ou 
habitude de subsistence commune, et la necessity d’une unite 
politique ou habitude d’une organisation vitale commune pour 
la • survivance, le fonctionnement et Tagrandissemeiit, Et afin 
que cettc seconde condition puisse etre realisee avec sa pleine 
force, il ne doit rien y avoir qui puisse affaiblir ou detruire la 
troisi^mc condition dans sa creation et sa continuitc. Rien ne 
doit etre fait qui ait pour resultat d’accentuer le sentiment de 
disunion, ou de perpetuer la sensation de separation d’avec la 
totality ou le reste de I’organisme; car cela tendrait a faire du 
centre ou organe gouvernant un mauvais representant psycho- 
logique du tout, et par suite I’emp&hcrait d’etre un vrai centre 
pour son sens de l^ego. Mais nous devor^^ nous rappeler que le 
separatisme n'est pas la m6me chose que Ic particularisme, lequel 
peut tr^ bien coexister avec I’unite. C’est le sentiment de I’impos- 
sibilite de toute union vraie qui separe, et non pas le simple fait 
d’une difference. 

La necessite g^ographique de I’union etait evidemment pre¬ 
sente dans la formation de la nation britannique; la conqueCe 
du Pays de Galles et de I’lrlande et I’union avec I’Ecosse furent 
des ^v^nements historiques qui*representaient simplemeift Taction 
de cette ndeessite.* Mais Tunite de race «t Tassociation pass^e 
^taiefit totalement absent es et ont dix Stre creees avec fxlus ou moins 
d^ difficult^. Ge fut effebtue avec succ^s dans un temps plus ou 
moins long en ce qui concerne le Pays de Galles et TEcosse, mais 
pas du tout en Irlande. La necessity g^graphique est seulemfent 
une feh^e relative*, et*un puissant sentiment de disunion peut 
Pemporter quand rien n’est fait effectivement pour dissoudre 
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commerce. After that it was of little usfe to bring about, by means 
which one shrinks from scrutinising, the political "union” of 
the two islands in a common legislature, a common governing 
organ; for that governing organ was not a centre of psychological 
unity. Where the most vital interests were hot‘only different but 
in conflict, it could only represent the continued control and 
assertion of the interests of the “predominant partner” and 
the continued subjection and denial of the interests of the foreign 
body bound by legislative fetters to the larger mass but not 
united through a real fusion. The famine which depopulated 
Ireland while England throve and prospered was Nature’s terrible 
testimony to the sinister character of this "union” which was 
not unity but the sharpest opposition of the most essential interests. 
The Irish movements of Home Rule and separatism were the 
natural and inevitable expression of Ireland’s will to survive; 
they amounted to nothing more than the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion divining and insisting on the one obvious means of self- 
preservation. 

In human life economic interests are thdse which are, ordi¬ 
narily, violated with the least impunity; for they are bound up 
with the life itself and the persistent violation of them, if it does not 
destroy the oppressed,organism, provokes necessarily the bitterest 
revolt and ends in one of Nature’s inexorable retaliations. But in 
the third order of the natural conditions also British statesmanship 
in Ireland committed an equally radical mistake in its attempt 
to get rid by violence of all elements of Irish particularism. 
Wales like Ireland was acquired by conquest, but no such ela¬ 
borate attempt was made to assimilate it; after the first unease 
that follows a process of violence, after one or two abortive 
attempt!, at resistance, Wales was left to undergo the peaceful 
pressure of natural conditions and its preservation of its own race 
and language has been no obstacle to the gradual union of the 
Cymric race and the Saxon in a common British nationality. 
A similar non-interference, apart from the minor problem of the 
Highland clans, has resulted in a still more rapid fusion of the 
Scotch race with the English. There is now in the island t)f Great 
Britain a composite British race with a common country bound 
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PimpuMon d^int^grante; Mdme quand Tunion est politiquement 
effectu^, elle tend a se ddtruire, sp^ialement quand il y a au 
dedans de Tunite geographique une barrifere physique, une lignc 
de division suffisamment forte pour etre la base d’un conflit d’in- 
t^r^ts ^onomiques^ comme celle qui divise la Belgique de la 
Hollande, la Su^de de la Norvege, I’lrlande de la Grande- 
Bretagne. Dans le cas de Tlrlande, non seulement les gouvernants 
britanniques ne firent rien pour jeter un pont sur cette ligne de 
division economique ou pour la dissoudre ct pour contrecarrer 
dans la mentahtc irlandaise le sentiment de corps separ^, de pays 
physique separe; m&is par un extreme faux calcul des causes et 
des effets, ils les ont accentues tons les deux de la maniere la plus 
forte possible. 

En premier lieu, la vie ct la prosp6rite ^onomiques de ITr- 
lande furent deliberement ecrasecs dans I’interet du negoce et du 
commerce britanniques. Apres cela, il ne servait pas k 
grand’chose d’accomplir, par des moyens qu’on hesite a appro- 
fondir, I’union politique des deux iles dans une legislature com¬ 
mune, un organe»commun de gouvernement; car cet organe de 
gouvernement n’etait pas un centre d’unite psychologique. Du 
moment que les interets les plus vitaux etaieiit non seulement 
differents, mais en’conflit, cette union pouvait seulement repr^- 
senter le controlc continu et I’affirmation des interets de “I’asso- 
cie principal” et la sujetion continue ainsi que.le deni des intd- 
r€ts du corps etranger li^ par des chaines legislatives, mais non 
uni dans une vraie fusion, a la grande masse. La famine qui de- 
peupla rirlande tandis que I’Angleterre proFitait et prosperait, 
fut le terrible temoignage de la Nature du caractere sinistre de 
cette “union”, qui n’etait pas une unite mais I’opposition la plus 
marquee des interets les plus essentiels. Les mouvements*du Home 
Rule et du s^paratisme irlandais etaient I’expression naturelle 
et inevitable de la volonte de I’lrlande de survivre; ils ne signi- 
fl^^ent rien de plus qufe I’instinct de conservation devinant ct 
eit^plqyant les sculs moyens evidents de preservation de soi. 

Dans la vie humaine, les interets economiques sont ceux qui 
ordinslrement sorlt vi»les avec le moins d’impunite; car ils Wnt 
li^ iia vie elle-meme et leur violation persistante, si cUe ne 
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together by the community of mingled^ blood, by a settled past 
association in oneness, by geographical necessity, by a common 
political and economic interest, by the realisation of a common 
ego. The opposite process in Ireland, the attempt to substitute 
an artificial process where the working of natural conditions with 
a little help of management and conciliation would have sufficed, 
the application of old-world methods to a new set of circumstances 
has resulted in the opposite effect. And when the error was dis¬ 
covered,'the result of the past Karma had to be recognised and the 
union has had to be effected through the method demanded by 
Irish interests and Irish particularist sentiments, first by the 
offer of Home Rule and then by the creation of the Free State 
and not under a complete legislative union. 

This result may well reach beyond itself; it may create 
the necessity of an eventual remodelling of the British Empire 
and perhaps of the whole Anglo-Celtic nation on new lines with 
the principle of federation at the base. For W.ilcs and Scotland 
have not been fused into England with the same completeness 
as Breton, Alsatian, Basque and Provein^al were fused into the 
indivisible unity of France. Although no economic interest, no 
pressing physical necessity demands the application of the federa¬ 
tive principle to Wales and Scotland, yet a sufficient though minor 
particularist sentiment remains that may yet feel hereafter the 
repercussion of the Irish settlement anti awake to the satisfaction 
and convenience of a similar recognition for the provincial sepa¬ 
rateness of these two countries. And this sentiment is bound to 
receive fresh strength and encouragement by the practical working 
out of the federative principle in the reorganisation, which one 
day may become inevitable, of the colonial empire hitherto 
governed* by Great Britain on thev. basis of Home Rule without 
federation.* The peculiar circumstances both qf the national and 
the colonial formation and expansion of the races inhabiting the 
British Isles have indeed been such as to make it almost appear 
that this Empire has throughout been intended and prepared foy 

Home Rule now replaced by Dominion Status which means a ^nfedc- 
ration in fact though not yet in form, 
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detruit pas Torganisme opprime, provoque n^cessairement la re¬ 
voke la plus amere et aboutit aux plus inexorablcs represailles de 
la Nature. Mais dans la troisifeme dcs conditions naturelles aussi, 
la politique britannique en Irlandc a commis une fautc cgalement 
radicale dans sa fentative de se debarrasscr par la violence de tons 
les dements du particularisme irlandais. Lc Pays de Gallcs fut 
acquis par la conqiide, comme Tlrlande; mais dans son cas un 
procede si complet d’assimilation nc fiit pas tente. Apres le 
premier malaise qui suit une methode de violence, apres un ou 
deux essais avortd resistance, il fut permis aii Pays de Galles 
de subir la pression pacilique des conditions naturelles; la con¬ 
servation de sa lace ct dc sou langagc propres n’a pas etc un 
obstaple a runion graduelle des races cymrique et saxone dans 
une nationalitc britannique commune. Une non-ingerence simi- 
laire, a part le probleme ni incur des clans des Highlands, a re- 
sultc cn la fusion encore ])lns rapidc dc la race ecossaise avec 
I’anglaise. II y a maintenant dans Tile de Grande Bretagne une 
race britannique composite avec un pays commun, liee ensemble 
par la communaute d’un sang mdaiige, par une association d’uni- 
te etablic dans lc passed par la ndessite geographique, par des 
intercts politiques e,t donomiques communs et par la formation 
d’nn ego commun. En Irlande le procedt? oppose, I’essai dc sub- 
stituer un processus artificiel la ou Taction dcs conditions natu¬ 
relles, avec une aide minime de savoir-faire et* de conciliation 
aurait suffi et Tapplication des metliodes dc Tancien temps a un 
nouvel ensemble de circonstances out eu un effet oppose. Et 
quand Terreur fut dccouvcrte, le rt\sultat du Karma passe dut 
etre reconnu et pour effcctucr Tunion il fallut sc servir des me- 
thodes exigees par les interets irlandais et les sentiments parti- 
cularistes de TIrlande, d’aborc! par Toflrc du Home Rule et en- 
suite par la creatiftn d’un Etat libre, non soumis a une union 
legislative complete. ^ • 

* Ce r^sultat peut bien avoir des effets qui lc depassent; il peut 
crcCT la necessite d’un remaniement final de TEmpire Britannique, 
et peut-etre de tqute la nation anglo-cellique, sur des lignes 
nouvell|s avec a sa base lc principc de la federation. Car*le 
Pays de Galles et TEcosse n’ont pas fusionne avec TAngleterre 
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Nature in her workings to be the great field of experiment for 
the creation of this new type in the history of human aggregates, 
the heterogeneous federal empire. 


Institutions, empires, civilisations are the marbles of Time. Time, 
sitting in his banqueting hall of the Ages, where prophets and kings are 
the spice of his banquet, drinking the red wine of life and death, while on 
the marble floor at his feet are strewn like flowers the images of the same 
stars that shone on the pride of Nahusha, the tapasya of Dhruva and 
the splendours of Yayati, that saw Tiglath-Pileser, Sennacherib and the 
Egyptian Pharaos... Time, the Kala Purusha, drunk with the fumes of 
death and the tears and laughter of mortals, sits and plays there with his 
marbles. There are marbles there of all kinds, marbles of all colours, and 
some are dull and grey,' some glorious with many colours, some white and 
pure as a dove’s wings; but he plays with them all equally and equally he 
thrusts them all away when he has done with them. 


Sri Aurobinoo 


Lcs institutions, les empires, les civilisations sont les billes du Temps. Le 
Temps, assis dans la salle du banquet des Ages, ob les proph&tes et les rois 
tiont le condiment de son festin, boit le vin vermeil dela vieet delamoit, 
tandis que sur le sol de marbre k ses pieds sont £parpill6es comme des fieurs 
les images des m€mes ^toiles qui brillirent sur la fiert6 de Nahusha, la 
tapasyi de Dhruva et les splendeurs de Yayati, et qui virent Tiglath* 
Phalazar, Sennacherib et les Pharaons d'Egypte. .. ,‘Le Temps, le Kala 
Purusha, ivrr des fum6es de la mort, des larmes et des rires des morsels, 
est assis et joue avec ses billes. Lk il y a dcs billes de tous les genres, da 
billes de toutes les couleurs; les unes sont ternes et grises, d'autr(s 
resplendissent de couleurs vari6es, certaines sont blanches et pures 
cpmme les ailes de la colombe; mais il joue avec toutes ^alen^mt et 
6galement illesjette toufes de c6t6 quand il en a fini avec elles. ^ 

Sri AuRQOiNPO 
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ausu compl^tement que*la Bretagne, 1*Alsace, le Pays Basque et 
la Ptovence se sont fondus dans I’indivisible unite de la France. 
Quoique aucun int^r^t economique, aucune necessite physique 
pressante n’exige Tapplication du principe federatif au Pays 
de Galles et a TEcosse, cependant il reste un sentiment parti- 
culariste suffisant, quoique mineur, pour sentir la repercussion 
de la solution irlandaise et s’eveiller a la satisfaction et a la 
commodite d’une reconnaissance similaire de la separation 
provinciale de ces deux pays. Et ce sentiment recevra rfljcessaire- 
ment une force et un encouragement nouveaux par ^elaboration 
pratique du princii5e federatif dans la reorganisation qui pourrait 
bien devenir un jour inevitable, de TEmpire colonial gouverne 
jusqu’a present par la Grande Bretagne, sur la base d’une auto- 
nomie sans federation.^ Les circonstances particulieres de la 
formation et de I’expansion a la fois nationales et coloniales des 
races habitant Ics lies Britanniques, sont en veriie telles que cet 
Empire semblc presque avoir ete tout au long prevu et prepare 
par la Nature dans son action, afin d’etre le grand champ d’ex- 
perience pour la»creation de ce nouveau type dans I’histoire des 
agregats humains: I’empire federal heterogene. 


^ lie Home Rule est maintenant remplace par le statut de DominioA, qui 
signifie une confederation cn fait sinon encore en forme. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A FEDERATED 
HETEROGENEOUS EMPIRE 

" f 

TF tlic building up of a composite nation in the British Isles 
was from the beginning a foregone conclusion, a geogra¬ 
phical anti economical necessity only jirevented in its entire com¬ 
pletion hy the most ^'iolent and per^rrse errors of statesmanship, 
the same cannot be said of the swiftei, but still gradual and almost 
unconscious proettss by which the colonial empire of Great Britain 
has been evolving to a point at which it can become a real unity. 
It was not so long ago that the eventual separation of the colonics 
carrying with it the evolution of Australia and Canada at least 
into young independent cations was considered the inevitable 
end of the colonial emj)irc, its (iiie logical and hardly regrettable 
conclusion. 

There were sound reasons for this mental attitude. The 
geographical necessity of union was entirely* absent; on the 
contrary, distance created a positive mental separation. Each 
colony had a clear-cut separate physical body and seemed pre¬ 
destined, on the lines on which human evolution was then run¬ 
ning, to become a separate nation. The economic interests of the 
mother country and the colonies were disparate, aloof from each 
other, often opposite as was sliown by the adoption by the latter 
of Protection as against the British policy of Free Trade. Their 
sole political interest in the Empire was the safety given by the 
British fleet and army against foreign invasion; they did not 
share and took no direct interest in the government of the Empire 
or the shaping of its destinies. Psychologically, the sole tie was a 
frail memory of origin and a tepid sentiment \Yhich might easily 
evaporate and wliich w.as combated by a definite separatist senti¬ 
ment and th'c natural inclination of strongly marked hum^ 
groupings to make for themselves an independent life and racial 
type. The race origin varied, in Australia British, in South 
Africa predominantly Dutch, in Canada half French, half Erlglish; 
biifin all three countries habits of life, political tendencies, jiew 
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LE PROBLfiME D’UN EMPIRE FfiDfiRfi 

h6t£rog£ne 

• • 

Cl rcdification d’une nation composite dans les lies Britan- 
^ niques etait des le debut une fin prevue, une necessitc 
geographique et economique dont I’achevement total fiit empeche 
seulcmcnt par les erreurs de politique Ics plus violentes et les 
plus obstinccs, on ne peut pas en dire de meme du processus plus 
rapidc, mais encore graduel et presque inconscient, par lequel 
I’Empirc colonial de la Grande Bretagne s’est developpe jusqu’au 
poinj ou il peut devenir une r^elle unite. II n’y a pas si longtcmps 
que la separation finale des colonics, avec comme consequence 
revolution au moins de I’Australie et du Canada en tant que 
jeunes nations independantes, etait considcrce comme le terme 
inevitable de cct empire colonial, sa seulc conclusion logique et 
a peine regrettable. 

II y avail diS bonnes raisons a cettc attitude d’esprit. La 
ncces.site geographiejue d’unioti etait entierement absentc; tout 
au contraire la distance creait une separation mentalc positive. 
Chaque colonic avail un corps physique neltcmcnt separe et 
semblait prcdcstiucc, dans le sens ou revolution humaine se 
developpait alors, a devenir une nation distiix-te. Les intcrcts 
economiques de la mcre-patrie et des colonics etaient disparates, 
eloignes les uns jdes autres, parfois opposes, ainsi que le montra 
I’adoption par ces dernieres de la protection douaniere en op¬ 
position a la politique britannique de libre echange. Le sdul 
interet politique des colonies dans 1’Empire etait la securite 
donnee par la flottc et rarmdfe britanniques contre uii6 invasion 
^trangere; elles ne»participaient pas et ne prenaient aucun interet 
direct au gouvernement de I’Empire ou au fa 9 oiinpment de scs 
dtutinees. Psychologiquement, Ic seul lien etait un souvenir 
fr^ile de I’origine et un sentiment tiedc qui pouvait facilement 
s’evapprer et qui etait combattu par un sentiment separable 
d^fini et par la tendhnee naturelle des'groupements humfeins 
forteinbnt marques a se fairc une vie independante et un type 
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type of character and temperament arfd culture, if it can be so 
called, were being developed which were as the poles asunder 
from the old British culture, temperament, habits of life and social 
and political tendencies. On the other hand, the mother country 
derived no tangible political, military or dconomic advantage 
from these offshoots, only the prestige which the possession of an 
empire in itself could give her. On both sides, therefore, all the 
circumstances pointed to an eventual peaceful separation which 
would leave England only the pride of having been the mother 
of so many new nations. 

Owing to the drawing together of the world by physical 
Science, the resulting tendency towards larger aggregates, 
changed political world conditions and the profound political, 
economic and social changes towards which Great Britain has 
been moving, all the conditions now are altered and it is easy to 
see that the fusion of the colonial empire into a great federated 
Commonwealth or something that can plausibly go by that name 
is practically inevitable. There are difliculties in the way,— 
economic difficulties, to begin with; for, as we have seen, geogra¬ 
phical separation docs tend towards a divergence, often an 
opposition of economic interests, and an imperial Zollverein, 
natural enough betwefn the States of the (xerman Empire or a 
Central European Confederation such as was planned by one 
side in the great war, would be an artificial creation as between 
widely separated countries and would need constant vigilance 
and tender handling; yet, at the same time, political unity 
tends to demand economic union as its natural concomitant and 
sefems to itself hardly complete without it*. Political and other 
difficulties also there are which may yet become manifest and 
destroy the imperial formation if the practical process of uni¬ 
fication is rashly and unwisely handled; but none of these need 
be insuperable or even a real stumbling-block. The race diffltulty 
which was at one time serious and menacing in South Afma 
and is not yet eliminated, need not be more formidable thar in 
Canada; for in both countries there is the English element;^ which 
whtther a majority on minority, can by ffiendly union or fusion 
attach the foreign element to the Empire. Nor is there ahy such 

( 
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racial. L’origine dc la rafic variait; en Australie die ^tait britan- 
nique, dans TAfrique du Sud hollandaise de & 9 on predominante, 
au Canada mi-fran 9 aise mi-anglaise. Mais dans les trois pays 
se ddveloppaient des habitudes de vie, des tendances politiques, 
un nouveau type dfe caractere, de tempdament et de culture, 
si Ton peut Tappeler ainsi, qui etaient comme les antipodes de 
la vieUle culture de la Grande Bretagne, de son temperament, 
de ses habitudes de vie et de ses tendances sociales et politiques. 
D’autre part, la mere-patrie ne tirait aucun avantage tangible, 
politique, militaire ou economique, dc ces rejetons, mais seule- 
ment le prestige que la possession en elle-meme d’un empire 
podvait lui conferer. Des deux cotes par consequent toutes les 
cifconstances faisaient pressentir une separation finale pacifique, 
qui ne laisscrait a I’Angleterre que la fierte d’avoir et^ la 
m^re dc tant de nouvelles nations. 

A cause du rapetisscmcnt du monde du aux sciences phy¬ 
siques, dc la tendance qui cn resultc vers de plus grands agregats, 
de la transformation des conditions politiques du monde et dcs 
profonds changerflents politiques, cconomiques et sociaux vers 
lesquels la Grande Bretagne se dirige, toutes les conditions sonl 
maintenant modifiees, et il est facile de voir que la fusion de 
I’Empire colonial en un grand Commopwealth federe, ou cn 
quelque chose qui puisse plausiblemcnt passer par ce nom, cst 
pratiquement inevitable. II y a dcs difficultes, sur le chemin. 
Des difficultes cconomiques pour commencer; car ainsi que nous 
I’avons vii, la separation gcographique conduit a une divergence, 
souvent une opposition, des interets ecoiiomiqucs, et un Zoll- 
verein imperial, assez naturel entre les Etats de I’Empire Alle- 
mand ou d’une Confederation de I’Europe Gentrale, telle qu’elle 
^tait projet^e par un des partis dans la grande guerre, Serait une 
creation artihcielle entre des pays tres ecpac^; il necessiterait 
une tonstante vigilance et un maniement delicat. D’autre part 
ccipendant I’unite politfque tend k exiger Tunion a:onomique 
coiitime son corollaire naturel et a rimpression d’etre k peine 
complete sans elle. Des difficultes politiques et autres peuvent 
aussi apparaitre et d^truire la formation imp^riale si le processus 
pratiqile d*unification est traite inconsider^ment et sans sagesse; 
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powerful outside attraction or clash of formed cultures or incom¬ 
patible temperaments as made so difficult the real union of the 
Austrian Empire. 

All that is needed is that England should continue to handle 
the problem with a right instinct and not commit anything like 
her fatal American blunder or the mistake she committed but 
fortunately receded from in South Africa. She has to keep it 
always in mind that her possible destiny is not that of a dominant 
country compelling all the parts cf her dominions to uniformity 
with her or to perpetual subordination, but that of the centre 
of a great confederation of States and nations coalescing by her 
attraction into a new supra-national unity. Here the first 
condition is that she must scrujiulously respect the free interfial 
life and will, the social, cultural, economic tendencies of the 
colonies while giving them an equal part with herself in the 
management of the great common questions of the Empire. She 
herself can be notliing more in the' future of such a new type of 
aggregate than a ])olitical anti cultural centre, the clamp or nodus 
of the union. Given this orientation of the governing mind in 
England, nothing short of some unforeseen cataclysm can prevent 
the formation of an emjnre-unit in which Home Rule with a loose 
British suzerainty will be replaced by Federation with Home 
Rule as its basis. ^ 

But the problem becomes much more difficult when the 
question of the other two great constituent parts of the 
Empire arises, Egypt and India, -so difficult that the first 
temptation of the political mind, supported by a hundred pre¬ 
judices and existing interests, was naturally to leave the problem 
alone and create a federated colonial empire with these two 
great countries as subject dependencies.^ It, is obvious that 

( • 

^ All this, provided the Empire continues to be victorious and prosper; 
provided, too, Britain’s foreign policy does not'make the obligations of fede¬ 
rated unity too irksome to the smaller members. j 

* The question of Egypt has already been settled since the above was 
written, and in a sense adverse to union. India, already even theli on the 
roa*!^ to a free status, has already achieved it, although its two separating 
parts have figured for a time as dominions and one of them may possibly 
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mais aucune n’est necessairement insurmontablc, ni mdme ne 
forme unc pierre d’achoppement reelle. La difficultc de race, 
qui fut un temps s^ricuse et menagante en Afrique du Sud et 
n’est pas encore cUminec, n’y cst pas n&essairement plus for¬ 
midable qu’au Canada; dans les deux pays se trouve un element 
anglais qui, en majoritc ou en minorite, peut par une union ou 
par une fusion amicalc rattachcr I’clcment etranger a I’Empire. 
II n’y a pas non plus dc puissante attraction extcrieurc, ni de 
heurt dc cultures constituees, ni d’iiicompatibilite dc trtnpcra- 
ments, toutcs choses qui ont rendu si difTicilc I’union reelle de 
I’Empire Autrichicn. • 

Tout ce qui cst necessairc cst que I’Aiiglctcrrc continue a 
trakcr Ic problemc avet un juste instinct, ct ne commctle rien 
de serftblablc a sa fatale bevue d’Amcriqiic, ou a I’erreur qu’elle 
a commise en Afrique du Sud, mais sur laquellc ellc cst heureusc- 
ment revenue. Elle doit toujours se lappeler que sa destince 
possible n’est pas celle d’lin pays dominateur, contraignant 
toutes les paities de ses possessions a I’liniformite avec ellc ct a 
une pcrpetuclle subordination, mais celle dc centre d’une grande 
confederation d’etats et de nations sc fondant par son attraction 
en unc nouvclle unite supra-nationale. En ceti, la premiere 
condition est qu’elle Vespecte scrupulcuscracnl la vie et la volonte 
intericurcs libres des colonies, leurs tendances sociales, culturelles 
et cconomiqucs, tout en leur donnant unc |)art egalc a la sienne 
dans la gestion des grands problemes communs de I’Empire. 
Ellc-meme, dans Tavenir de cc type nouveau d’agregat, ne peut 
etre rien de plus qu’un centre politique et culturel, I’attache ou le 
nceud de I’union. Une fois donnee cette orientation de la pcnsce 
gouvernante en Angleterrc, rien de moins qu’un cataclysmc im- 
prevu ne peut cmpccher la formation d’une unite imperiale dans 
laquelle le Home Rule avec une suzerainqtc britannique laclie, 
sera r«mplace par unc federation avec Ic Home Rule k sa basc.^ 

9 

iS 

» 

ccci, a condition que I’Empire continue a 6tre victorieux et 
prosp^rci a condition aussi que la politique ctrang^re de la Grande 
Bretagne ne rende pas trop^ praibles aux inembres plus petits, les obli- 
gatipns dc 1’unite fdddr6c. 
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such a solution could not last and, 4f obstinately persisted in, 
would lead to the most undesirable results, if not to eventual 
disaster. The renascence of India is as inevitable as the rising of 
tomorrow’s sun, and the renascence of a great nation of three 
hundred millions with so peculiar a temperament, such unique 
traditions and ideas of life, so powerful an intelligence and so 
great a mass of potential energies cannot but be one of the most 
formidable phenomena of the modern world. It is evident that 
the ncfw federated empire-unit cannot afford to put itself in 
permanent antagonism to this renascent nation of three hundred 
millions and that the short-sighted statcsmahship of those servants 
of today and its interest who would stave off the inevitable issue 
as long as possible cannot be allowed to prevail. This has indeed 
been recognised in principle; the difficulty will be in the handling 
of the problems that will arise when the practical solution of the 
Indian question can no longer be put off to an uncertain future. 

The nature of the difficulties in the way of a practical union 
between such different aggregates is sufficiently obvious. There 
is first that geographical separateness whick has always made 
India a country and a people apart, even when it was unable to 
realise its political unity and was receiving by invasion and 
mutual communication of cultures the full shock of the civili¬ 
sations around it. I'liere is the mere mass of its population of 
three hundred,.millions whose fusion in any sort with the rest of 
the nations of the Empire would be a far other matter than the 
fusion of the comparatively insignificant populations of Australia, 
Canada and South Africa. There is the salient line of demar¬ 
cation by race, colour and temperament between the European 
and the Asiatic. There is the age-long past, the absolute divergence 
of origins, indelible associations, inherent tendencies which 
forbid any possibility of the line of demarcation being effaced 
or minimised by India’s acceptance of an entirely or predomi¬ 
nantly English or European culture. All these difficulties need 
not necessarily mean the insolubility of the problem; oif the 


adhere foi some time to 'that status while the other has adopted, aldiough an 
independent Republic, a new formula of adhesion to the Commonwealth. 
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Mais le probl^me de(dent beaucoup plus difficile quand se 
pose la question des deux autres grandes parties constituantes 
de TEmpire: TEgypte et I’lnde; si difficile que la premiere ten- 
tation de la pensee politique, support^e par une centaine de 
prejug^ et d’intefetsf etablis, fut naturellement de laisser de c6te 
le probl^me et de creer un empire colonial fed^re avec ces deux 
grands pays comme des dependances sujettes.^ II est Evident 
qu’une telle solution ne pouvait pas durer et que si on s’obstinait 
a la conserver, elle conduirait aux resultats les plus indesirables, 
sinon k un desastre final. La renaissance de ITnde est aussi inevi¬ 
table que le lever du soleil de demain, et la renaissance d’une 
grande nation de trois cent millions d’habitants avec un tempe¬ 
rament si particulier, des traditions et des idees de vie si uniques, 
une intelligence si puissaiite et une si grande masse d’energies 
potentielles, ne peut qu’etre un des plus formidables phcnomenes 
du monde moderne. II est evident que la nouvelle unite 
imperiale fedcrce ne peut se permettre d’etre cn antagonisme 
permanent avec cette nation renaissante de trois cent millions 
d’ames, et que, a Ik politique a courle vue des serviteurs du jour 
pr&ent et de ses intcrets, qui voudraient differer Tissue inevitable 
aussi longtemps que possible, il ne peut 6trc permis de prevaloir. 
Ccci a en verite dte reconnu en principe;,la difficulte sera dans 
le maniement des problemes qui sc leveront quand la solution 
pratique de la question indienne ne pourra plus etre reculee 
jusqu’a un avenir incertain. 

La nature des difficultes sur le chemin d’une union pratique 
entre des agregats si differents est suffisamment evidente. II y a 
d’abord cet isolement geographique qui a toujours fait de TInde 
un pays et un peuple k part, m^me quand elle ctait incapable 
d’accomplir son unite politiqut et qu’elle rcccvait, par*invasion 

•La question de I’Egypte a d6ja 6t6 ddeid^e depuis que fut dcrit ce 
qu5 prdcdde, et dans un sens opposd a Tunion. L’Inde, qui dtait ddji sur 
le ^hemin d’un statut libre, I’a atteint k prdsent, quoique ses deux 
parties sdpardes aient pour un temps figurd parmi les Dominions; il est 
possible*que Tune d’elles jjuisse pour quelquc temps adhdrer i ce statut, 
tandis que Tautre tout en dtant une rdpublique inddpendante, a adoptd une 
nouvelle fonnule d’adhdsion au Commonwealth. 
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X contrary, we know that no difficulty* can be presented to the 
human mind which the human mind, if it wiU, cannot solve. 
Wc will assume that in this case there will be both the will and 
the necessary wisdom; that British statesmanship will commit 
no irreparable error; that from the minor errors which it cannot 
fail to commit in the handling of such a problem, it will retreat 
in time, as has been its temperament and habit in the past; and 
that, accordingly, a little sooner or a little later some kind of 
psychological unity may possibly t)c created between these two 
widely disparate aggregates of the human race. 

The question remains under what conditions this is possible 
and of wliat nature the unity will be. It is clear that the 
governing race must apply with a far greater scrupulosity and firm 
resolution the principle it has already applied elsewhere with such 
success and tlie departure from which has always after a certain 
stage been so detrimental to its own wider interests. It must 
allow, respect and even favour actively tlie free and separate 
evolution of India subject to the unity of the Empire. So long 
as India does not entirely govern herself, her interests must take 
a first place in the mind of those who do gov'crn her, and when 
she has self-government, it must be of a l;ind which will not 
hamper her in her case of her owm interests. She must not, for 
example, be forced into an imperial Zollverein which under 
present conditions would be disastrous to her economic future 
until or unless these conditions arc changed by a resolute policy 
of stimulating and encouraging her industrial development, even 
though that will necessarily be prejudicial to many existing 
commercial interests within the Empire. No effort must be made 
to impose English culture or conditions upon her growing life or 
make them a sine qua non for her recognition among the free peo¬ 
ples of the Empire and' no effort of her own to defend and develop 
her own cukiirc and characteristic development must be inter¬ 
fered with or opposed. Her dignity, sentiments, national aspu'a- 
tions must be increasingly recognised in practice as well as in 
principle. Given these conditions, the security of her political 
and economic interests^and a care for her own untroubled growth 
might keep her in the Empire and time might be given for the 
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ct par communication matuclle de cultures, le plein choc des 
civilisations qui Tentourcnt. II y a la simple masse de sa popula> 
tion de trois cent millions dont une fusion quelconque avec le 
reste des nations de T Empire serait bien autre chose que la fusion 
des populations oomparativemcnt insignifiantes de I’Australie, 
du Canada et de I’Afriquc dii Sud. II y a la lignc dc demarcation 
saillantc de race, dc couleur ct de temperament entre I’Europeen 
et I’Asiatique. II y a Ic passe seculaire, la divergence absoluc des 
origines, les associations indolcbiles, les tendances inhereiftcs qui 
interdisent toute possibilite d’cffacer ou de reduire la ligne dc 
demarcation grace a“l*acccplation par ITnde d’une culture en- 
tierement ou principalement anglaisc ou curopcenne. Toutes ccs 
difficultcs ne signifient pas nccessaircment I’insolubilite du 
probleme; tout au contrairc, nous savons qu’aucune difficulte 
ne peut etre presentee a I’csprit humain que cclui-ci no puisse 
resoudre s’il le veut. Nous presumerons que dans ce cas il y 
aura a la fois la volonte ct la sagessc neccssairc; que la politique 
britannique ne commettra pas d’erreur irreparable; qu’elle se 
retircra a temps, eomme ccla a etc son temperament ct son 
habitude dans le passe, des erreurs mineurcs qu’elle ne peut man- 
quer de commettre dans le maniement d’un tel probleme; ct que, 
en consequence, un'pcu plus tot ou un peu plus tard, il sera 
possible de crecr un genre quelconque d’unite psychologique 
entre ces deux agregats de la race humainc si fortement 
disparates. 

Reste la question de savoir sous quclles conditions ceci est 
possible et dc quelle nature sera I’lmite. Il est clair que la race 
gouvernante doit appliquer avec bcaucoup plus de scrupules et 
de ferme resolution le principe qu’clle a deja applique ailleurs 
avec tant de succ^s, ct dont I’abandon a toujours ete, Apres un 
certain temps, si pr,cjudiciable a ses proprqs interets plus vastes. 
Ellc doit permettre, respecter et meme favoriser activement devo¬ 
lution d’une Inde libre et'Separee, sous reserve dc 1’unite de I’Em- 
pire^ Tajnt que I’lnde ne sc gouverne pas enticrement elle-m6me, 
ses interets doivent prendre la premiere place dans la pens^e ^e 
ceux qui la gouvertientf et quand elle aurj^ I’autonomie, cellcici 
devra €(i*e d’un genre qui ne la genera pas dans la gestion de ses 
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rest, for the more subtle and difficult part of the process of uni* 
fication to fulfil itself more or less rapidly. 

The unity created could never take the form of an Indo* 
British Empire; that is a figment of the imagination, a chimeara 
which it would never do to hunt to the detriment of the real possi¬ 
bilities. The possibilities might be first, a firm political unity 
secured by common interests; secondly, a sound commercial 
interchange and mutual industrial helpfulness on healthy lines; 
thirdly; a new cultural relation of the two most important sections 
of humanity, Europe and Asia, in which they could exchange all 
that is great and valuable in either as equal niembers of one human 
household; and finally, it might be hoped, in place of the common 
past associations of political and economical development and 
military glory which have chiefly helped in building Up the 
nation-unit, the greater glory of association and close partnership 
in the building of a new, rich and various culture for the life of 
a nobler humanity. For such, surely, should be the type of the 
supra-national unit which is the possible next step in the pro¬ 
gressive aggregation of humanity. 

It is evident that this next step would have no reason or 
value except as a stage which would make possible by practical 
demonstration and the creation of new habits'of sentiment, mental 
attitude and common life the unity of the whole human race in 
a single family. The mere creation of a big empire-unit would 
be a vulgar and even reactionary phenomenon if it had not this 
greater issue beyond it. The mere construction of a multi¬ 
coloured Indo-British unity arrayed in armour of battle and 
divided by commercial, political and military egoism from other 
huge unities, Russian, French, German, American, would be 
a retrogression, not an advance. If at all, therefore, this kind of 
development is destined,—^for we have only taken the instance 
of the British Empire as the best example of a possible ne\/ type 
—then it rhust be as such a half-way house and with this ideal 
before us that it can be accepted by the lovers of humanity ^ho 
are not bound by the limitations of the old local patriotism of 
nation against nation. Always provided that the political and 
administrative means are those which are to lead us to the unity 



propres int^rdts. Par exemple, elle ne doit pas &re pouss^e de 
force dans un Zollverein imperieal qui serait desastreux pour son 
avenir tonomique, etant donnees les conditions actuelles, k moins 
que CCS conditions ne soient changees—et jusqu’a ce qu’elles le 
soient—par une polilique resoluc a stimulcr ct k encourager son 
d^veloppcment industricl, quoique cela doivc necessaircment 
etre pr^judiciablc a bcaucoup d’int^rets commerciaux existant 
dans I’Empire. Aucun effort ne doit etre fait pour imposer la 
culture et les conditions anglaises sur sa vie en croissance Ou pour 
en faire un sine qua non de son admission parmi les peoples libres 
de I’Empirc; cl aucuft effort dc sa part pour defendre et accroitre 
sa propre culture et son dcvcloppcmcnt caracteristique nc doit 
etre contrarie on combatlii. Sa dignitc, ses sentiments, ses as¬ 
pirations nationales doivent etre rcconnus de plus en plus, en 
pratique aussi bien qu’en prinripe. Ges conditions etant remplies, 
la securite de ses interets politiques et ecoiiomiqucs et le souci d’une 
croissance paisibic pourraient la garder dans I’Empire, et le reste, 
la partie la plus difficile ct subtile du processus d’unification, 
aurait alors le temps dc s’accomplir plus ou moins rapidement. 

L’unite creec ne pourra jamais prendre la forme d’uu Em¬ 
pire Indo-Britaiinique. Un tcl empire est imc fiction de I’ima- 
gination, une chimSre qu’il ne serait pas bon de poursuivre au 
detriment des possibilites rcclles. Ces pos'sibilites peuvent etre: 
premi^rement une solide unite politique assuree par des intc- 
rets commims; deuxi^mcment un interechangc commercial de 
bon aloi et une aide reciproque industriclle sur des lignes saines; 
troisi^mement, une relation culturellc nouvellc de deux des plus 
importantes sections de I’humanitc, I’Europe ct 1 Asie, par la- 
quelle celles-ci pourraient cchaiigcr tout ce que chacunc a de 
grand et de precipux, comme naembres egaux d’unc meme famille 
humainej et finaletpent, pour remplaccr 1 association passee dans 
le ddveloppement politique et economique et la gloirc militaire 
qui a aid^ principalement a construire I’entite nationale, on 
poi^rait esp^rer la plus grande gloirc d une association et d une 
6troite collaboration dans la construction d’une culture nouvelle, 
riche et vari^e, pdur la vie d’une plus noble humanite. Car^tel 
doit fifeo sflrement le type de I’entitc supra-nationale qui sera 
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of the human race,—for on that doubtful hypothesis we arc at 
present proceeding. The probability of such an eventual deve¬ 
lopment is as yet scanty, for the temper both of Muslim and 
Hindu India is still overwhelmingly in the direction of inde¬ 
pendence and nothing has been done on ‘the English side to 
build up the other possibility. But the possibility had still to be 
considered, as it is not utterly out of question that under changed 
conditions there might be an acceptance of virtual independence 
in place of a separate and isolated autonomy. If so, it would be 
a sign that one of Nature’s steps towards the final result was 
leading towards this passage. This much cotild be said for it that 
if such a combination of two so disparate peoples and cultures 
proved to be possible, the greater question of a world-union 
would begin to bear a less remote appearance.^ 

* Things have taken, as was practically inevitable all through, a different 
turn; but this part of the chapter has been left as it was because the conside¬ 
ration of this possibility was necessary to the theme. The failure of that 
possible experiment to come anywhere near realisation's an illustration of the 
fact that this intermediate stage in the progress towards a total world-union 
presents difficulties which make it almost impossible. Its place has been taken 
by such agglomerations as the Commonwealth, the Soviet Union and such 
possibilities as the propos^ed United States of Europe and other continental 
combinations such as are coming into being as between the two Americas 
and may some day be possible in Asia. 


Aiilt A h pag* M 

Ic prochain pas eventuel dans I’agregation progressive de la race 
humainc. 

Il’tSit evident que ce proch?in pas n’aura de raison et de 
valeur que comme une etape permettant, par une demonstration 
pratique et la creation de' nouvellcs habitudes de sentiment, 
d’attitude mentale et de vie commune," I’unification de I’enti/bre 
race humainc en une seule famille. La simple creation dfune 
grande unite imperiale serait un phenom^ne vulgaire et m£me 
r^actionnaire s’il n’ayait pas ce grand resnltat'au del^t de'lui. La 
simple construction d’une unitd Indo-Britannique multicolore, 
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arm^e et tang6t en ordi;e de bataille, que des*^oismes com- 
merciaux, politiques et militaires diviseraient des autres ^normes 
unit^, russe, frangaise, allemande, americaine, serait une regres¬ 
sion et non pas un progr^s. Par consequent, si ce genre de de- 
veloppement cst. appeie k se produirc,—et nous avons pris 
Texemple de TEmpire Britannique seulement parce qu*il est la 
meilleure illustration du nouveau type possible,—ce doit etre 
en tant que halte sur la route et avec cet ideal devant nous. Ainsi 
seulement il pourra etre accepte par les amants de Thumanite 
qui ne sont pas lies par les limitations du vieux patriotisme local 
de nation centre nation. Et cela, en admettant toujours que les 
moyens politiques et administratifs soient ceux qui doivent nous 
mener ^ Tunite de la race humaine, car e’est sur cettc douteuse 
hypofhesc que nous nous sommes engages a present. La pro- 
babilite d’un tel devcioppement final cst encore faiblc, car I’hu- 
meur de I’lnde musulmane et de ITnde liindoue pousse encore 
irresistiblement dans la direction de I’independance et rien n*a 
ete fait du cote anglais pour construire I’autre possibilite. Mais 
cette possibilite dftvait tout de menic etre examinee, car il n’est 
pas entieremenl hors de question que, sous des conditions diflfe- 
rentes, une independance virtuelle ne puisse etre acceptee a la 
place de rautonomie separee et isoiee. S’il en etait ainsi, cela 
serait un signe que Tun des pas de la Natilrc vers le resultat final 
conduisait a travers ce passage. On pourrait dire en sa faveur 
que si une telle combinaison de deux peuples et de’ deux cultures si 
disparates se montrait possible, la plus vaste question d’une union 
mondiale commencerait a avoir une apparence moins lointaine' 

^ Ainsi que, tout du long, il 6tait pratiquement inevitable, les choses ont 
pris un tour diflferent; mais cette partie du chapitre a 6t6 laissde telle qu’elle 
etait, parce que la consideration de Kette possibilite etaitnecessaircP^la these. 
Que cette ocperience jx>ssible ait ete incapable dc; s’approcher si peu que ce 
soit dt la realisation, illustre le fait que ce stade intermediaire dans le progres 
vers une union mondiale tots^e, presente des difficuUes qui le rftndent presque 
impossible. Sa place a ete prise par des agglomerations comme le Gommon- 
wtSth, rUnion Sovietique et par des possibiliies telles que les Etats-Unis 
d’Euroge en projet, et d’autrej combinaisons continentales semblables k celles 
qui se font pressentir entre*les deux Ameriques et qui peuvent unjourdevanir 
possible&i en Asie. 
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Chapter ix 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A WORLD-EMPIRE 

* PHE progress of the imperial idea froiji the artificial and 
constructive stage to the position of a realised psychological 
truth controlling the human mind with the same force and vitality 
which now distinguish the national idea above all other group 
motives# is only a possibility, not a certainty of the future. It 
is even no more than a vaguely nascent possibility and so long 
as it has not emerged from this inchoate condition in which it is 
at the mercy of the much folly of statesmen, the formidable pas¬ 
sions of great human masses, the obstinate self-interest of estab¬ 
lished egoisms, we can have no surety that it will not even* now 
die still-born. And if so, what other possibility can there be of the 
unification of mankind by political and administrative means? 
That can only come about if either the old ideal of a single world- 
empire be, by developments not now apparently possible, con¬ 
verted into an accomplished fact or if the opposite ideal of a free 
association of free nations overcome the hundred and one power¬ 
ful obstacles which stand in the way of its practical realisation. 

The idea of a world-empire imposed by sheer force is in 
direct opposition, as wt have seen, to the new conditions which 
the progressive nature of things has introduced into the modern 
world. Nevertheless, let us isolate these new conditions from the 
problem and admit the theoretical possibility of a single great 
nation imposing its political rule and its predominant culture on 
the whole earth as Rome once imposed hers on the Mediterra¬ 
nean peoples and on Gaul and Britain. Or let us even suppose 
that one^.of the great nations might possibly succeed in over¬ 
coming all its rivals by force and diplomacy and afterwards, res¬ 
pecting the culture ani separate internal life ot its subject nations, 
secure its swuy by the attraction of a world-peace, of beneficept 
administration and of an unparalleled organisation of hui^an 
knowledge and human resources for the amelioration of the 
present state of mankind. We have to see yy^hether this thedretical 
possibility is at all likely to encounter the conditibns by v^hich it 
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* Chapitre IX 

LA POSSIBILITE D’UN EMPIRE MONDIAL 

T E progres de I’ldee imperiale, depuis I’etape artiiicielle ct 
constructive jusqu’a la position de veritc psychologique 
realisee, commandant la pensee humaine avec la force et la 
vitalite qui placent I’idee nationale au-dessus de tous l^s autres 
mobiles de groupcs, n’est qu’une possibilite, non une certitude de 
Tavenir. Ellc n’est gieme ricn de plus qu’unc possibilite vague- 
ment naissante et tant qu’elle n’a pas surgi de cette condition 
rudimcntaire oil ellc est la merci dc I’extreme sottisc des hommes 
d’Etat, des passions formidablcs des grartdes masses humaines, 
des intcrcts obstinds des cgoismcs etablis, nous ne pouvons pas 
ctre surs que mcme maintcnant ellc ne pcrira pas mort-nee. Et 
s’il en est ainsi, quelle autre possibilite y a-t-il d’unir I’humanite 
par des moyens politiques ct administratifs? Gela nc pourrait se 
produire que si le^vieil ideal d’un scul empire mondial etait con¬ 
vert!, par des developpemcnts qui a present ne paraissent pas 
possibles, en un fait accompli, ou si I’ideal oppose d’une libre asso¬ 
ciation de nations IJbrcs surmontait la centaine d’obstacles puis- 
sants qui barrent le chemin de sa realisa<ion pratique. 

L’idee d’un empire mondial impose par pure force est, comme 
nous I’avons vu, en opposition directc avee les mouvelles condi¬ 
tions que la nature progressive des choses a introduites dans le 
monde moderne. Cependant, isolons du problemc ces nouvelles 
conditions et admettons la possibilite thcorique qu’une seule 
grande nation impose son autoritc politique et sa culture predomi- 
nante a toute la terre, comme Rome avait impose les siennes aux 
peoples mediterraneens, a la Gaule et a I’Angleterre. Supposons 
meme qu’une des ^randes nations reussisstf a triompher de toutes 
ses rivales par la force ejt la diplomatic, et qu’ensuite, respectant 
la culture et la vie interne scparce de ses nations sujettes, elle 
ase^re son emprise par I’attrait d’une paix mondiale, d’une 
administration bienfaisante et d’une organisation sans parall^le 
de la connaissance et* des ressources humaines pour am^librer 
r^tat pr^ent de I’humanit^. Nous devons voir si cette possi- 
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can convert itself into a practical possibility, and if we consider^ 
we shall find that no such conditions now exist: on the contraty> 
all are against the realisation of such a colossal dream—^it could 
only come about by immense changes as yet hidden in the secrecy 
of the future. ‘ ' 

It is commonly supposed that the impulse which brought 
Germany to her recent struggle with the world was rooted in even 
such a dream of empire. How far there was any such conscious 
intention in her directing minds is a question open to some doubt; 
but it is certain that, if-she had prevailed in the war as she had 
first expected, the situation created would inevitably have led her 
to this greater endeavour. For she would have enjoyed a domi¬ 
nant position such as no nation has yet possessed during the Imown 
period of the world’s history; and the ideas which have recently 
governed the German intellect, the idea of her mission, her race 
superiority, the immeasurable excellence of her culture, her 
science, her organisation of life and her divine right to lead the 
earth and to impose on it her will and her ideals, these with the 
all-grasping spirit of modern commercialism Vould have inevi¬ 
tably impelled her to undertake universal domination as a 
divinely given task. The fact that a modern nation and indeed 
the nation most advanced in that efficiency, that scientific utili¬ 
sation of Science, that spirit of organisation. State help and 
intelligent dealing with national and social problems and ordering 
of economic well-being which Europe understands by the word 
civilisation,—the fact that such a nation should be possessed and 
driven by such ideas and impulses is certainly a proof that the 
oW gods ajre not dead, the old ideal of dominant Force conquering, 
governing and perfecting the world is still a vital reality and 
has not fet go its hold on the psychology of the human race. Nor 
is there any certainty* that the recent war has killed these forces 
and this ideal; for the war was decided by force meeting Torcc, 
by organisation triumphing over organisation, by the supeilor 
or at any rate the more fortunate utilisation of those very //ca¬ 
pons which constituted the real strength of the great aggressive 
TeMtonic Power. The defeat of German^ by‘her own weapons 
could not of itself kill the spirit then incarnate in Gerifiany'; it 
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bilit6 th^rique est susceptible de rencontrer les condidons dans 
iesquelles elie se convertira en une possibilite pratique. £n 
r6fl^chissant nous trouvons que ces conditions n’existent pas k 
present; au contraire, tout s’oppose k la r^alisadon d’un r6ve si 
colossal; il ne pourrait prendre corps que par des changements 
immenses qui sont encore cach^ dans le secret de Tavenir. 

On suppose g6neralement que Timpubion qui a pousse 
rAllemagne a son r^ent conflit avec le monde avait ses racines 
dans le reve d’un tel empire. Jusqu’a quel point cette ititention 
consciente se trouvait dans les esprits qui la gouvernaient est une 
question qui permef le doute; mab il est certain que si TAlle- 
magne avait prevalu dans la guerre, comme tout d’abord elle s’y 
etait attendu, la situation ainsi creee I’aurait inevitablement con- 
duite a cette grande entreprbe. Gar elle aurait joui d’une posi¬ 
tion dominante qu’aucune nation n’a encore possedee durant 
la periode connue de Thistoire du monde; et les idees qui ont 
recemment gouverne I’intelligcncc de TAllemagne au sujet de sa 
mission, de la superiorite de sa race, de Texcellence incommen¬ 
surable de sa cultArc, sa science, son organisation de la vie, et de 
son droit divin de conduire la terre et de lui imposer sa volonte 
et ses ideaux, ces idees ainsi que Tesprit avide du commercialisme 
moderne, I’auraient inevitablement contrainte a entreprendre 
la domination universelle comme une tache divinement octroyce. 
Le fait qu'une nation moderne, et en realite ^a nation la plus 
avancTO dans ce que 1’Europe appelle civilisation: competence 
professionnelle, utilisation pratique de la science, esprit d’organi- 
sation, aide de I’Etat et traitement intelligent des problemes natio- 
naux et sociaux, agencement du bien-etre economique,—^le feiit 
qu’une telle nation soit possedee et poussee par des idees et .des 
impubions sen\blables est certaincment une preuvi* que les 
vieux dieux ne soat pas morts, que le vieil ideal de la force domi¬ 
nant et conquerant, gouvernant et perfectionnant le monde est 
encore une r^alit^ vitale et n’a pas desserre son emprbe sur la 
pal'chologie de la race humaine. Il n’y a non plus aucune certitude 
que 4 guerre r^cente ait tu€ ces forces et cet ideal; car Tissue de Ik 
guerre fut decidee par la force rencontraqt la force, par I’organi- 
tation triomphant de Torganbation, par Tutilbation superieure, 
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may well lead merely to a new incarnation of it, perhaps in some 
other race or empire, and the whole battle would then have to* 
be fought over again. So long as the old gods are alive, the break¬ 
ing or depression of the body which they animate is a small matter, 
for they know well how to transmigrate. Geimany overthrew 
the Napoleonic spirit in France in 1813 and broke the remnants 
of her European leadership in 1870; the same Germany became 
the incarnation of that which it har' overthrown. The pheno¬ 
menon Is easily capable of renewal on a more formidable scale. 

Nor was the failure of Germany any more a proof of the 
impossibility of this imperial dream than tKc previous failure of 
Napoleon. For the Teutonic combination lacked all the necessary 
conditions except one for the success of so vast an aim. It had 
the strongest military, scientific and national organisation which 
any people has yet developed, but it lacked the gigantic driving 
impulse which could alone bring an attempt so colossal to fruition, 
the impulse which France possessed in a much greater degree in 
the Napoleonic era. It lacked the successsful diplomatic genius 
which creates the indispensable conditions of'success. It lacked 
the companion foi’ce of sea-power which is even more necessary 
than military superiority to the endeavour of world-domination, 
and by its geographical position and the encircling position of its 
enemies it was especially open to all the disadvantages which must 
accompany the mastery of the seas by its natural adversary. The 
combination of overwhelming sea-power with overwhelming land- 
power^ can alone bring so vast an enterprise into the domain of 
real possibility; Rome itself could only hope for something like 
a world-enipire when it had destroyed the superior maritime force 
of Carthage. Yet so entirely did German statesmanship miscal¬ 
culate the problem that it entered into the struggle with the 
predominant maritime, power of the world already ranked in the 
coalition of its enemies. Instead of concentrating its efforts 
against this one natural adversary , instbad of utilising the old 
hostility of Russia and France against England, its maladroit a^nd 
brutal diplomacy had already leagued these former enemies 

^ But now also, in a far greater degree, overwhelming air-power. 
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ou tout au moins plus Ubureuse, des armes m€mes qui consti- 
tuaient la force reelle du grand pouvoir agressif teuton. La d^aite 
de TAllemagne par ses propres armes ne pouvait pas k elle seule 
tuer I’esprit alors incarne dans ce pays; elle peut bien conduire 
simplement k sa* nduvelle incarnation, peut-^tre dans quelquc 
autre race ou quelque autre empire; et toute la bataille serait k 
recommencer une fois de plus. Tant que les vieux dieux sont 
vivants, la destruction ou I’affaiblissement du corps qu’ils ^niment 
est peu de chose, car ils savent bien comment transmigrer. L’AlIe- 
magne renversa en 1813 I’esprit napoleonien en France et brisa 
en 1870 le restant de sa suprematie europeenne; cette meme 
Allemagne devint I’incarnation de I’esprit qu’elle avait renvers^. 
Le phenomcne peut se renouveler facilement sur une plus formi¬ 
dable echelle. 

L’echec de I’Allemagne n’est pas plus une preuve de I’impossi- 
bilite du reve imperial que ne le fut I’cchcc de Napoleon. Car il 
manquait a la combinaison teutonne tons les facteurs necessaires 
au succes d’une si vaste entreprise, excepte un. Elle avait I’orga- 
nisation militaire, scientilique et nationale la plus forte qu’aucun 
peuple eut jamais dcveloppee, mais il lui manquait Timpulsion 
motrice gigantesque^ qui pouvait seule faire fructifier une tenta¬ 
tive si colossale, impulsion que la France possedait a un bien plus 
haut degre durant I’cpoque napolconieniie. 11 lui manquait le 
genie diplomatique heureux, qui crec les conditions indispen- 
sables au succes. Il lui manquait, comme force complementaire, 
le pouvoir maritime qui est mcme plus necessaire a I’entreprise 
d’une domination mondiale que la superiorite militaire; et par 
sa situation geographique et la position enveloppante de ses 
ennemis, elle etait specialement exposde a tons les desavanta^es 
qui doivent accompagner la m'aitrise des mers par un adversaire 
naturel. La combinaison d’un pouvoir nitval ecrasant avec un 
<Ecrasdnt pouvoir militaire ^ peut seule amener une si>vaste entre- 
prlse dans le domaine cfe la possibilite reelle. Rome elle-m€me 
ne ^ut esp^rer quelque chose comme un empire mondial, qu’a -, 

* 0 • f 

^ Mais maintenant avec aussi, k un bien plus haut degre^ un pouvoir adrien 
6crasant. 
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against itself; instead of isolating England, it had succeeded only, 
in isolating itself and the manner in which it began and conducted 
the war still farther separated it morally and gave an added force 
to the physical isolation effected by the British blockade. In ite 
one-sided pursuit of a great military concentration of Central 
Europe and Turkey, it had even wantonly alienated the one 
maritime Power which might have been on its side. 

It is conceivable that the imperial enterprise may be renewed 
at someYuture date in the world’s history by a nation or by states¬ 
men better situated, better equipped, gifted with a subtler 
diplomatic genius, a nation as much favoured by circumstances, 
temperament and fortune as was Rome in the ancient world. 
What then would be the necessary conditions for its success? In the 
first place, its aim would have small chances of prospering if it 
could not repeat that extraordinary good luck by which Rome 
was enabled to meet its possible rivals and enemies one by one and 
avoid a successful coalition of hostile forces. What possibility is 
there of such a fortunate progress in a world so alert and instructed 
as the modern where everything is known, spied on, watched by 
jealous eyes and active minds under the conditions of modern 
publicity and swift world-wide communication? The mere 
possession of a domina/it position is enough to set the whole world 
on its guard and concentrate its hostility against the Power whose 
secret ambitions it instinctively feels. Therefore such a fortunate 
succession would only seem to be possible if, in the first place, it 
were carried out half unconsciously without any fixed and visible 
ambition on the part of the advancing Power to awaken the 
general jealousy and, secondly, by a series of favouring occurrences 
which would lead so near to the desired end that it would be 
within file grasp before those who could stiU prevent it had 
awakened to its possibility. If, for instance, there were a series of 
struggles between the four or five great Powers now dominating 
the world, each of which left the aggressbr broken without hope df 
recovery and without any new Power arising to take its place/} it is 
conceivable that at the end one of them would be left in a position 
of* such natural predominance gained svithbut any deliberate 
aggression, gained at least apparently in resisting the agression 
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ay<^ d^truit la foh:e maritime sup^rieure de Carthage. 
Oi:p6ndant les hommes d’Etat allemands Brent une si complete 
erreur de calcul qu’ils entr^ent dans le conflit ayant le pouvoir 
maritime prevalant dans le monde, d^j4 rang^ dans la coalition 
de Icurs ennemi?. Au lieu de concentrer leurs efforts contre cet 
adversaire naturel, au lieu d’utiliser la vieille hostility de la 
Russie et de la France contrc TAngleterre, leur diplomatie 
maladroite et brutale avait dej^ ligue contre eux-m£mes ces 
anciens ennemis. Au lieu d’isoler I’Angleterre, rAllemagne avait 
seulement reussi k s’isoler elle-meme; et la mani^re avec laquelle 
elle commen^a et conduisit la guerre, la separa moralement 
encore davantage et donna une force plus grande a I’isolement 
physique cause par le blocus britannique. Dans sa poursuite 
exclusive d’une grande concentration militaire formee par TEurope 
Centrale et la Turquie, elle s’^tait mSme, de gaiet^ de coeur, 
aliene la seule puissance maritime qui aurait pu etre de son c6t^. 

On pent conccvoir que I’entreprise imperiale soit renouvelee, 
quelque date fu^re de I’histoire du monde, par une nation ou 
par dcs hommes d’Etat mieux situ^s, micux ^quipes, dou^s d’un 
genie diplomatique plus subtil, une nation favoris^e par les 
circonstances, le temperament et la fortune autant que Rome 
le fut dans le monde antique. Quelles serpent alors les conditions 
necessaires a son succes? £n premier lieu, son dessein aurait peu 
de chances de prospcrer si elle ne pouvait pas •renouveler cettc 
extraordinaire bonne fortune qui permit k Rome de rencontrer 
ses rivaux et ses ennemis possibles Tun apr^s I’autre, evitant 
ainsi qu’une coalition de forces hostiles reussisse k se former. 
Quelle possibilite y a-t-il d’unc progression si favorable dans un 
monde aussi alerte et informe que le monde moderne^ ou tout 
cst connu, espionnd, observe phr dcs yeux jaloux et des mentalit^s 
actives, avec les conditions de la publicity moderne et avec la 
rapi^it^ des communications terrestres:* La simple possession 
d^'une position dominant*e sufiit a mettre le monde tout entier sur 
ses gardes et k concentrer son hostility contre la puissance dont 
il sent instinctivement -les ambitions secretes. Par cons^qiient 
une telle progression *favorable semblerait possible seulement, 
en premier lieu si elle 6tait effectu^e i moiti^ inconsdemment 
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of Others as to put world-empire naAirally into its grasp. But 
with the present conditions of life, especially with the ruinous 
nature of modern war, such a succession of struggles, quite natural 
and possible in former times, seems to be beyond the range of 
actual possibilities. 

We must then assume that the Power moving towards world- 
domination would at some time find inevitably a coalition formed 
against U by almost all the Powers cppable of opposing it and this 
with the sympathy of the world at their back. Given even the 
happiest diplomacy, such a moment seenis inevitable. It must 
then possess such a combined and perfectly organised military 
and naval predominance .is to succeed in this otherwise unequal 
struggle. But where is the modern empire that can hope to arrive 
at such a predominance? Of tiiose that already exist Russia might 
well arrive one day at an overwhelming military power to which 
the present force of Germany would be a trifle; but that it should 
combine wdth this force by land a corresponding sea-power is 
unthinkable. England has enjoyed hitherto^ an overwhelming 
naval predominance which it might so increase under certain 
conditions as to defy the world in arms;^ but it could not even 
with conscription and the aid of all its colonics compass anything 
like a similar force by. land,—unless indeed it created conditions 
under which it could utilise all tlie military possibilities of India. 
Even then we have only to think of the foimidable masses and 
powerful empires that it must be prepared to meet and we shall 
see that the creation of this double predominance is a contingency 
which the facts themselves show to be, if not chimerical, at least 
highly improbable. 

‘ Given even largely superior numbers on the side of its 
possible enemies, a nation might conceivably prevail over the 
coalition of its opponents by a superior science and a more skilful 
use of its resources. Germany relied on its superior science for the 
successful issue of its enterprise; and tke principle on which it 
proceeded was sound. But in the modern world Science ds. a 
common possession and even if one nation steals such ap march 

^ This is no longer true since the enormous increase of the American Navy. 
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la puissance en march|;, sans aucune ambition*fixee et visible, 
qui puisse evciller la jalousie generale, et deuxiemement, par 
unc scrie* d*^enements propiccs qui meneraient si pr^s de la 
fin d^r6e, qu’elle sera it a portee de la main avant que ne soient 
dvcill^s k sa possi]?ili^e ceiix qui auraient pii encore I’empecher. 
Si, par cxemple, il y avail une scrie de conflits entre les quatre 
ou cinq grandes puissances qui dominent niaintenant le monde, 
chacun d’eux laissant ragicsseur brise sans espoir de se retablir 
et sans qu’aucune nouvellc puissance se levc pour prelidre sa 
place, on peut concevoir qu’a la fin, Tune d’entre d’elles se trou- 
verait dans une posiliion si naturellement prcMominante, obtenue 
sans aucune agression prcmeditcc, gagnee mcme, tout au moins 
cn.apparcnce, en resistant a I’agrcssion des autres, que I’empire 
du monde se trouve naturellement a sa portee. Mais dans les 
conditions presentes de la vie, avec la nature ruineusc dc la guerre 
moderne, unc telle succession de conflits, tout a fait iiaturelle et 
possible dans I’ancien temps, scinble ctre hors du champ des 
possibilites actuelles. 

Nous devons d^lJnc presumer que la puissance en marche vers 
la domination du monde rencontrerait incvitablement, a un 
moment donne, une coalition formce par presque toutes les puis¬ 
sances capables de s/opposer a cllc, et cela avec la sympathie du 
monde entier comme soutien. Memc avec lla plus heureuse diplo¬ 
matic, un tel moment semble inevitable. Elle devra done posseder, 
pour reussir dans un conflit sans cela incgal, unc superiorite mili- 
taire et navale combinee et parfaitement organisce. Mais oil est 
Tempirc moderne qui peut esperer atteindre une telle superiorite? 
Parmi ceux qui existent deja, la Russie peut bicn arriver un jour 
k un pouvoir militaire ecrasant, pour lequel la force actuelle de 
I’Allemagne serait une bagatelle; mais il est impensabiie qu’ellc 
puisse combiner avec cette force de terrc,un pouvoir maritime 
correspondant. L’Angleterre a jusqu’a present joui d’une pre¬ 
dominance navale ecrasante et, dans certaines conditions, elle 
pou^ait Paugmenter au point de defier le monde en armes^, 

/ 

% 

^ Gcci n’est plus vtai depuis I’dnorme accroissement de la marine am^i- 
caine. 
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on the others as to leave them in a ftosition of great inferiority 
at the beginning, yet experience has shown that given a little time, 
—^and a powerful coalition is not likely to be crushed at the first 
blow—the lost ground can be rapidly made up or at least methods 
of defence developed which will largely neutralise the advantage 
gained. For success, therefore, we should have to suppose the 
development by the ambitious nation or empire of a new science 
or new discoveries not shared by the rest which would place it in 
something like the position of superiority over greater numbers 
which Cortes and Pizarro enjoyed over the Aztecs and Peruvians. 
The superiority of discipline and organisation which gave the ad¬ 
vantage to the ancient Romans or to the Europeans in India is no 
longer sufficient for so vast a purpose. 

We sec, therefore, that the conditions for the successful pursuit 
of world-empire are such that we need hardly take this mode of 
unification as within the bounds of practical possibility. That it 
may again be attempted, is possible; that it will fail, may almost 
be prophesied. At the same time, we have to take into account the 
surprises of Nature, the large field we have V) allow to the un¬ 
expected in her dealings with us. Therefore we cannot pronounce 
this consummation an absolute impossibility. On the contrary, 
if that be her intention, she will suddenly'or gradually create 
the necessary means and conditions. But even if it were to come 
about, the empire so created would have so many forces to 
contend with that its maintenance would be more difficult than its 
creation, and either its early collapse would bring the whole 
problem again into the field for a better solution or else it would 
have, by stripping itself of the elements of force and domination 
which inspired its attempt, to contradict the essential aim of its 
great efibrt. That, however, belongs to another side of our subject 
which we must postpone for the moment. At present we may say 
that if the gradual unification of the world by the growth of great 
heterogeneous empires forming true psychological unities is only a 
vague and nascent possibility, its unification by a single forceful 
imperial domination has passed or is passing out of the range of 
possibilities and can only come about b)^ a new development of 
the unexpected out of the infinite surprises of Nature. ,, 
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elle ne pourrait pas,tmdme avec la conscription et Paide de 
toutcs les colonies, approcher de si loin que ce soit d’une force 
semblable wr tcrre; k moins, en verity, qu’elle ne cr^tf des condi¬ 
tions dans lesquelles elle pourrait utiliser toutes les possibilites 
militaires de I’Inde. *M€me dans ce cas, nous n’avons qu’i penser 
aux masses formidables et aux puissants empires qu’elle devrait 
sc preparer k affronter, et nous verrons quc la creation de cette 
double superioritc est une eventualite que les faits eux-memes 
prouvent, sinon chim^rique, du moins fortement improbable. 

MSme avec une grande superioritc numdrique du c6t^ de ses 
possibles ennemis, lAie nation pourrait vraisemblablement prd- 
valoir sur la coalition de ses adversaires, grace une science 
sup^rieure et k un emploi plus habile de ses ressources. L’AUe- 
magn*e comptait sur la superioritc de sa science pour obtenir Tissue 
favorable de son entreprise; et le principe sur lequel elle s’appu- 
yait ^tait solide. Mais dans le monde modcrne, la science est une 
possession commune, et meme si une nation devance les autres 
au point de les lai^er, au commencement, dans une position de 
grande inferiorite, rexperience k montrc qu’avec un peu de temps, 
et il est peu probable qu’une puissantc coalition soit 6:ras(Se au 
premier choc, le terrain perdu peut ctre rapidement regagne ou 
en tout cas que des fnethodcs de defense peuvent 6tre d^veloppees 
qui neutraliseront largement Tavantage gagne. Par consequent, 
nous devons supposer que pour reussir la nation oji Tempire ambi- 
tieux ait developpe une nouvelle science ou de nouvelles decou- 
vertes non partagees par les autres et qui le placeraient dans une 
position de superioritc sur le grand nombre quelque peu semblable 
k celle dont jouirent Cortez et Pizarre sur les Asteques et les 
Peruviens. La superioritc de discipline et d’organisation qui don¬ 
na Tavantage aux anciens Romains, ou bien aux EuropSens dans 
TInde, n*est plus sviffisante pour un si vaste projet. 

‘ Par consequent nous voyons que les conditions du succ^s 
dans la poursuite d'un empire mondial sont telles que nous n’avons 
gu^re besoin d’accueillir ce mode d’unification dans les limites 
des possibilites pratiques.. II se peut qu’il soit encore tent^; qu’il 
^houera peut presque* £tre proph^tis^. Eq m6me temps, il iv^us 
faut tcrircompte des surprises de la Nature, du grand champ qu’il 
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nous faut laisser a Tinattendu dans ses illations avec nous. Nous ne 
pouvons done pas affirmcr que cct accomplissement soit absolu- 
ment impossible. Au contraire, si telle est son intention, la Nature 
creera, soudainement ou graduellement, les moyens et les condi¬ 
tions neccssaires. Mais mcme s’il devait r^ussir, Tempire ainsi 
cree aurait a hitter centre taut de forces, que son maintien serait 
encore plus diflicilc que sa creation; et son rapide effondrement 
reincttrait tout le problcme en question en vue d’une solution 
meilleure; ou bien, en sc depouillaiit dcs elements de force et de 
domination qui avaient inspire sa tentative, il aurait a contredire 
le but essentiel de son grand effort. Cela cependant appartient 
a un autre aspect de notre sujet et nous devons le laisser de c6te 
pour le moment. Dcs maintenant nous pouvons dire que si I’uni- 
fication graduclle du monde par la croissance de grands ertipires 
hetcrogenes, formant de vraies unites psychologiqucs, n’est qu’une 
possibilite naissante et vague, son unification par une domination 
imperiale unique et violcnte est sortie ou est en train de sortir du 
domaine des possibilites, et ne peut plus sc produire que par un 
nouveau developpemeiit de I’inattendu hors 6?s surprises infinies 
de la Nature. 


Sri Aurobindo 
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LES conditions dans lesquelles Ics hommcs vivent sur terre 
sont le resultat dc leur etat de conscience. Vouloir. changer 
les conditions sans changer la conscience est une vaine chimere. 
Dans les diffcrents.domaincs dc la vie hiimaine economique, 
politique, sociale, linanciere, educative et sanitaire, ceux qui 

opt eii la perception de re qui pouvait ct devait 6tre fait 
pour, amdiorer la situation sont des individus qui, dans une 
mesure plus ou moins grande, ont developpc leur conscience 
d’unc fa^'on exceptionnelle et se sont mis en rapport avec des 
plans superieurs de eonnaissance. Mais leurs idees sont rcstees 
plus ou moins theoriques, ou si imc tentative a cte faite pour les 
realiser pratiquei^nt, clle a toujoiirs echoue lamentablement 
dans un ddai plus ou moins long, parce qu’aucunc des organisa¬ 
tions humaines iie peut changer radicalement a moins que la 
conscience humainp elle-mcme nc change. Les prophetes d’une 
humanite nouvelle se sont succedes, des religions spirituelles ou 
sociales ont ete creees; leurs debuts ont parfois 6te pleins de 
promesses, mais comme I’humanite n’a pas ^te foncicrement 
transformce, les vieilles erreurs dues a la nature humaine 
elle-m^me ont peu a peu fait leur reapparition et au bout d’un 
certain temps on s’est retrouve a peu de chose pr6s a I’endroit 
m6me d’oii on etait parti avec tant d’espoirs ct d’enlhousiasmes. 
Dans reffort pour Tamelioration des conditions hum^nes, il y 
a eu aussi toujoars deux tendances opposccs en apparence, mais 
qui devraient se completer pour que le progres puisse ctre ac¬ 
compli. L’une preconise une reorganisation collective, quelque 
cfiose qui puisse mener k Tunit^ effective de Thumanite. L’autre 
affiiTiie que tout progr^ est accompli par I’individu d’abord et 
insiste^pour que les conditions dans lesquelles findividu pourra 
progresser librement lui soient donates. L6s deux sont ^galement 
yraies et n&essaires; et I’effort doit pofter sur les deux a la fois. 
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»^HE conditions under which men live upon earth are the 
result of their state of consciousness. To seek to change the 
conditions without changing the consciousness is a vain chimera. 
All who have had the perception of what could be and should be 
done to improve the situation, in the different domains of human 
life, economical, political, social, financial, educational or 
sanitary, are precisely the individuals who have developed their 
consciousness more or less to an exceptional degree an^ put 
themselves in contact with higher planes of consciousness. But 
their ideas remained on the whole theoretical; or, if an attempt 
was ever made to realise them practically, it always failed lamen¬ 
tably in the long or short run: for no human organisation can 
change radically unless human consciousiv^ss itself changes. 
Prophets of a new humanity have followed one another, religions, 
spiritual or social, have been created, their beginnings were at 
times full of promise: but, as humanity was,not transformed at 
heart, the old errors ‘arising from human nature itself have 
reappeared gradually and after a time it was found that one was 
left almost at the same spot from where one had started with so 
much hope and enthusiasm. In this effort, however, to improve 
human conditions there have always been two tendencies, which 
although apparently contrary to each other should rather be 
complementary and together work out the progress. One seeks a 
collective reorganisation, somethinjg that would lead towards an 
effective unity of mankind: the other declares that all progress 
is made first by the individual and insists that'it is the individual 
who should be given conditions in which he can progress freely. 
Both are equally true and necessary, and our effort should Sc 
directed along both the lines. Collective progress and individual 
progress are interdependent. Before the individual can take a leap 
forward, it is necessary that something of an antecedent progress 
be achieved in the collcptive life. A way has therefor^ to be 
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Car il y a une interddpe^dance du progrfes collectif et du progr^ 
individuel. Pour que Tindividu puissc faire un bond en avant, 
il cst necessaire que quelque chose au moins du progr^s precedent 
soit realise dans la collectivitc. Il faut done trouver un moyen 
pour que Ics de'ux'progres s’accomplissent de front. 

C’est en reponse a ce pressant besoin que Sri Aurobindo a 
con 9 u Ic plan dc son universitc inlcrnationalc afin que soit 
preparce Telite humaine qui sera capable de trayailler a 
Punification progressive de rhumanite et en meme temps sera 
prete a incarner la^force nouvelle qui descend pour transformer 
la terre. Qiielques idees generales serviront de base a I’organisa- 
tion de cc centre utiiveisitairc et presideront au programme des 
etudfs. La plupart sont deja exposces dans les divers ecrits de 
Sri Aurobindo et dans la serie d’articles sur Tciducation dans ce 
Bulletin. 

La plus importante cst que I’linitc de la race humaine ne pent 
6tre accomplie iii par uniformite, ni par domination et sujetion. 
Scule I’organisatisdi synthetique dc toutes les nations, chacune 
occupant sa vraie place suivant son genie propre ct le role qu’elle 
doit jouer dans I’ensemble, est capable de produire une unifica¬ 
tion comprehensive et progressive qui aura quelque chance de 
durer. Et pour que la synthese soit vivante, Ic groupement doit 
se faire autour d’une idee centrale aussi large et haute que pos¬ 
sible, dans laqucllc toutes les tendances, meme Ifs plus contradic- 
toires, peuvent trouver leur place respective. Cette idee plus haute 
est dc foiirnir aux hommes les conditions de vie necessaires pour 
qu’ils puissent se preparer a manifester la force nouvelle qui 
cr^era la race de demain. 

Toute impulsion de rivalite, toutc luttc pour la prpseancfc et 
la domination dbivent disparaitre pour faire place a une volont^ 
d’grganisation hatmonieuse et de collabbration clairvoyante et 
efficace. , • 

Pour que cela soit possible, il faut que des leur jeune ige les 
.enik! 3 ,ts soient habitues non seulement k I’idee elle-m6me mais k 
sa mise en pratique. C’cst pourquoi le centre universitaire inter- 
. national sera international, non parcc qut des ^lives^de touS les 
pays y^seront admis, non pas mSme pai;ce que renscignement leur 
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found whereby the twofold progress dan go on simultaneously. 

It is in answer to this pressing need that Sri Aurobindo con-^ 
ceived the scheme of his International University, so that the ^Kte 
of humanity may be made ready who would be able to work for 
the progressive unification of the race and \Vho* at the same time 
would be prepared to embody the new force descending upon 
earth to transform it. Some broad ideas would serve as the basis 
for organising this university centre and as a guide for the prog¬ 
ramme of studies. Most of these have already been dealt with in 
the various writings of Sri Aurobindo and in the series of articles 
on Education that have appeared in this Bulletin. 

The most important one is that the unity of the human race 
can be achieved neither through uniformity nor through domina¬ 
tion and subjection. A synthetic organisation of all nations, each 
one occupying its own place in accordance with its own genius 
and the role it has to play in the whole, can alone effect a com¬ 
prehensive and progressive unification which may have some 
chance of enduring. And if the synthesis is be a living thing, 
the grouping should be done around a central idea as high and 
wide as possible, and in which all tendencies, even the most 
contradictory, would find their respective places. That idea is to 
give man the conditions of life necessary for preparing him to 
manifest the new' force that will create the race of tomorrow. 

All urge of rivalry, all struggle for precedence and domination, 
should disappear giving place to a will for harmonious organisa¬ 
tion, for clear-sighted and effective collaboration. 

To make this possible, children from their very early age, 
must be accustomed not merely to the idea but to its practice. 
Therefore the International University Centre will be inter¬ 
national not because students froin all countries^will be admitted 
here, nor because the education will be given in their own mo^er 
tongue, butf particularly because the cultures of the different 
regions of the earth will be represented here in such a way as *to 
be accessible to all, not merely intellectually, in ideas, tho?Ties, 
principles and languages, but also vitally in habits and customs, 
in *art under all forms—^painting, sculptuVe, rnusic, architecture!^ 
decoration—and physically too through natural scen^, dress. 
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sera doime dans leur propre langue, mais surtout parce que les 
cultures dcs differentes parties du monde y seront repr^sent^s 
de fa 9 on accessible a tous, non seulement intellectuellement dans 
les id^y les theories, les principes et le langage, mais aussi vitale- 
ment dans les habitudes, les coutumes, I’art sous toutes ses formes: 
peinture, sculpture, musique, architecture, ddcoration, et physique- 
ment par les paysages, les costumes, les jeux, les sports, les indus¬ 
tries, la nourriture. II faut organiser une sorte d’exposition 
universelle permanente oh tous les pays seront representes &e fa 9 on 
concrete et vivante. L’ideal serait que chaque nation ayant une 
culture bien dcfinie ait un pavilion representatif de cette culture, 
construit sur le type le plus expressif des habitudes du pays, et dans 
leq’uel seront exposes les produits les plus representatifs de ce pays, 
aussi bien les produits naturcls que les manufactures jusqu’aux 
expressions les meilleures de son genie intellectuel et artistique 
et de ses tendances spirituelles. Chaque nation aurait ainsi un 
int^ret tres pratique et concret dans cette synthese culturelle 
et pourrait collaboj^r a I’ccuvre en prenant la charge du pavilion 
qui la representcrait. On pourrait y adjoindre une maLson 
d’habitation, plus ou moins grande suivant le besoin, pour y 
loger les etudiants de la meme nationalite qui jouiront ainsi de la 
vraie culture de leur pays d’origine tout ^n recevant au centre 
universitaire Teducation qui leur fcra connaitre toutes les autres 
cultures existant sur terre. Ainsi I’enseignement international ne 
sera pas uniquement theorique, sur les bancs de I’ecolc, mais 
pratique dans tous les details de I’existence. 

Seule I’idee generale de cette organisation est donnee ici; 
la mise en oeuvre dans tous les details sera exposee pen a peu dafts 
ce Bulletin au fur et a mesure de I’execution. 

Le premier but sera done d’aider les individus a preifdre con¬ 
science du genie profond de la nation k laquelle ils appartiennent, 
et en m^me temps de les mettre en contact avec les giodalit^ de 
vii des autres nations, afih qu’ils apprennent a connaitre et a res- 
pect?r ^galement I’csprit veritable de tous les pays de la terre. Car 
toute ^gaiiisation mondiale pour dtre reelle et viable doit ^tfe 
bas^ sur ce respect et cAte comprehension reciproques des nations 
les unes pour les autres, aussi bien que dcs individus les uns pour 
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games, sports, industries and food. A/kind of world-exhibition 
has to be organised in which all the countries will be represented in 
a concrete and living manner; the ideal is that every nation with a 
very definite culture would have a pavillion representing that cul¬ 
ture, built on a model that most displays the habits of the country: 
it will exhibit the nation’s most representative products, natural 
as well as manufactured, products also that best express its 
intellectual and artistic genius and Its spiritual tendencies. Each 
nation would thus find a practical and concrete interest in this 
cultural synthesis and collaborate in the work by taking over the 
charge of the pavillion that represents it. A lodging house also 
could be attached, large or small according to the need, where 
students of the same nationality would be accommodated; they will 
thus enjoy the very cultui c of their own motherland and at the 
same time receive at the centre the education which will introduce 
them as well to other cultures existing upon earth. Thus the inter¬ 
national education will not be simply theoretical, on the school 
bench, but practical in all details of exist^cc. 

A general idea of the organisation is only given here: the 
application in details will be shown giadually in the Bulletin as 
things arc actually carried out. 

The first aim thei^will be to help individuals to become con¬ 
scious of the fundamental genius of the nation to which they 
belong and at the same time to put them in contact with the 
modes of living of other nations so that they may know and res¬ 
pect equally the true spirit of all the countries upon earth. For 
all world organisation, to be real and to be able to live, must be 
based upon mutual respect and understanding between nation 
and nation as well as between individual and individual. It is 
only in the collective order and drganisation, in a collaboration 
based upon mutual goodwill that lies the possibility of man being 
lifted out of the painful chaos where he is now. It is with this 
aim and in this spirit that all human problems will be studiied 
at the Univer.sity Centre: and their solution will be giv^^ in" 
the light of the Supramental Knowledge which Sri Autobindo 
has revealed in his writings. ' 
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les autres. G’est seulemeiit dans Tordre, Torganisation collective 
et la collaboration bas^e sur la bonne volonte reciproque qu’il 
y a une possibilite de faire surgir rhomme hors du chaos doulou¬ 
reux oil il se trouve. G’est dans ce but et cet esprit que tous les 
probl6mes humains*seront ctudies au centre universitaire; et leur 
solution sera donnee a la lumi^re de la connaissancc supramentale 
telle que Sri Aurobindo I’a revelee dans ses ecrits. 



ll ne suffit pas d*essayer, il faut reussir. 


It is not enough to try, you must succeed. 



Report on the Quqrt^r 

TT was during this quarter—at the commencement of the 
year—that I lie first stage was reached in the scheme 
for the' Sri Aurobindo International University Centre. The 
school section of the university was formally opened by the 
Mother on the 6th January. ‘ 

In opening the school she gave a prayer in French for the 
students of the school and the future university. The English 
rendering is as follows:— 

“Make of us the hero warriors we aspire to become. 
May we fight successfully the great battle of the future that 
is to be born against the past that seeks to endure; so that the 
new things can manifest and we are read^ to receive them.” 

The school premises are actually on the site where the 
university centre building will be erected. The existing buildings 
have been remodelled to house the school *but later all these 
buildings will be demolished to construct the university building 
as already planned. 

There was another opening ceremony performed by the 
Mother during this quarter. It was of our new Football Ground 
at the Terrain de Sports. This new ground is within the boun¬ 
daries of the 400 meter running oval track previously constructed. 
It has been carefully prepared with a well maintained grass 
surface. In the rural surroundings this piece,of a well kept 
green lawn makes a bpautiful picture. 

The ground was opened with a March Past and a malch 
between the'j.S.A.S.A. Eleven and a team composed of veteran 
players of the Ashram. The match was commenced by the M^cr 
giving the “kick off” as can be seen from the illustration this 
issue. Tt was a highly ^musing game and ^provided a good deal 
of amusement to the spectators. 
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Rapport Trimestriel 


/^^EST durant ce trimestre—^au commencement de I’annee— 
^ que fut atteinte la premiere etape dans le plan dfi Centre 
Universitaire International. La section scolaire en fut officielle- 
ment inauguree par la M^re le 6 janvier. 

En declarant ouvertc I’Ecole, elle donna par ecrit la priere 

des Aleves et des etudiants de la future universite: 

% 

“Fais de nous les guerriers h^roiques que nous aspirons a 
“devenir, pour livrer avec succ^s la grande bataille de 
“I’avenir qui doit naitre contre le passe qui veut durer; afin 
“que les chosei^nouvelles puissent se manifester et que nous 
“soyons prets‘a les recevoir.” 

Les batiments que I’Ecole occupe maintenant sont situ^ a 
I’emplacement du 'noyau du futur Geqtre Universitaire. Les 
locaux existants ont ete adaptes pour abriter toutes les classes 
actuclles (enfantines, primaircs, secondaires), maig ils devront plus 
tard ctre demolis pour permettre la construction prevue dcs 
nouveaux bitiments. 

Une autre ceremonie d’ouverture fut accomplie par la M^re 
durant ce trimestre; celle de notre nouveau terrain de football. 
II est situ^ ^ I’interieur de la piste ovale de 400 metres construite 
pr^^demment ^ Terrain deS Sports. Soigneusement "prepare 
la surface gazonn6e, tache verte dans ce cadre rural, forme un 
tableau harmonieux. , 

' Ce terrain fut inaugifr^ apr^s un defild de notre jeunesse spor¬ 
tive. par un match entre la 1*'® ^uipe de la J.S.A.S.A, et une 
equipV.jde v^t^rans de FAshram. La M^re donna le “coup de 
pied” initial, comihe out peut le voir sur une des illustrations da ce 
numdro^ Le jeu fut tr^ amusant et ^aya vivement les spcctateurs. 
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After this match, the Mother distributed to all members of 
the J.S.A.S.A. copies of the new Time-table of Physical Educa¬ 
tion, which commenced from that day. This Time-table is 
included in this issue. 

On the 21st February, which is the Mother’s birthday, we 
had a special programme. We received each a photo folder 
from the Mother in the morning and in the evening the pro¬ 
gramme commenced with the opening of the wrestling pit at the 
Terrain' de Tennis, with a demonstration by the teacher and 
students of various holds and throws in Indian wrestling tech¬ 
nique. This was followed by some bouts of boxing in the perma¬ 
nent ring at the side of the wrestling pit. From there, we all 
went to the playground for the opening of the exhibition 
of sea-shells and coloured sands collected from local and distant 
shores. We next had the March Past of the J.S.A.S.A. and then 
a programme of music, dancing and recitations. 

Another interesting event during this quarter was the visit 
of the Bengal Contingent of Body Builders^nd Weight Lifters 
after their participation in the Indian Olympics at Madras. 
This contingent included many of the famous lifters and body 
builders of India, including Mr. Parimal Roy who had won the 
“Mr. Asia” title at the^last Asian Games. They gave us a demons¬ 
tration of muscle control and weight lifting and a series of poses, 
some of which are included in this issue and others will appear 
in the next number. 

This was followed soon after by the visit of two athletes from 
Gujerat—also from the Indian Olympics at Madras. They gave 
us a demonstration of wrestling and a display on the malkham. 

We certainly had a number of displays and demonstrations 
during ftiis quarter. We gave yet another one,- this time at the 
request of the Madras Y.M.G.A. College of Physical Education. 
The teachers and passing-out students of their graduate Course 
came on a visit here and wished to i>'ee our organisation aTnd 
programme in operation. So after they had seen the \^ou8 
groups at their normal group activities, we arranged a/Special 
demonstration for them on the lines of &ur 2hd December pro¬ 
gramme. They appeared to be much impressed by w/iat they 
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Aprfes le match, la distribua ^ tous les menses dc 

la J.S.A.S.A. le progr^Bftne d’education physique, valable k 
partir dc ce jour. Ge nouveau programme figure dans ce numero. 

Le 21 f^vrier, jour anniversaire de la Mfere, nous eumes 
un programme special. Chacun de nous re^ut le matiii un depliant 
contenant une photographie de la M^re et une de Sri Aurobindo. 
L’aprcs-midi Ic programme commen^a par Tinauguration de 
I’arene de lutte, pres de notre Terrain de Tennis, avec une 
demonstration par I’instructeur et les elcves de differenfes prises 
de lutte indicnne. Ccci fiit suivi de quelques reprises de boxe sur 
le “ring” pcrmanenf, situe a c6te de I’arene de lutte. De la, tous 
se rendirent au Terrain dc Jeu pour visiter une exposition de 
co'quillages et d’autrc specimens marins provenant de rivages 
procnes ou lointains. Aprcs ccla eut lieu le defile de la J.S.A.S.A., 
suivi d’un programme de musique, de danse et de recitation. 

Un autre evencment intercssant dc ce trimestre est la visite 
du contingent bengali d’athletes qui avait participe aux Jeux 
Olympiques Indiei^ de Madras, aux epreuves de halteres et de 
p pids et aux competitions de formation corporelle. Ce contingent 
comprenait plusieurs des principaux athletes de I’lnde dans ce 
doniaine, en particulier Monsieur Parimal Roy, qui avait regu le 
titre “Mr. Asia” aux rccents Jeux Asicns.Jls nous donnerent une 
exhibition de controle musculairc, de lever de halteres et une 
serie dc poses dont quelqucs-unes figurent da^s ce numero et 
d’autres paraitront dans le prochain. 

Peu de temps apres eut lieu la visile de deux athletes goudje- 
ratis, de retour aussi des Jeux Olympiques de Madras. Ils nous 
firent une demonstration de lutte indicnne et dc malkham 
(exercices au poteau). 

Nous avoua,vraimcnt eu ifti grand nombre dc d^mohstrations 
et d’exhibitions ce trimestre, car nous, a notre tour, nous en 
avons aussi donne une, cette fois a la requete du College d’Educa- 
tibn Physique de Maefi-as (Y.M.C.A.). Les instructeurs et les 
^l^’'es sortants apres leur cours de diplome nous ont fait une 
visite\t d^siraient voir en operation notre organisation et nos 
programmes. Apfb a/oir suivi les divers groupes dans leurs acti- 
vites ndrmales, Us ont assiste k une demonstration speciale, arran- 
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saw hf^'c and as they are all destined fo be teachers of Physical 
Education in various parts of India, we Vope that the impression 
they have carried with them of our organisation and method 
will be of benefit to the whole country. 

In conclusion we come to our games^ tournaments. This 
quarter is for games and we had the usual tennis, table-teiinis, 
basket-ball, hand-ball and volley-ball, football and cricket 
tournaments with minor games for the little ones. These tourna¬ 
ments are not yet all completed and they will go on to the next 
quarter. 

As usual, the games were very popular and attraeted many 
entries. Competition was keen and the rate of improvement in 
some games has been maintained. Tennis and basket-ball were 
the most popular, and this year, we are having a cricket tourna¬ 
ment on our own grounds at last. 

According to the new programme, the A2 and B groups, 
that is, all the little ones, except the babies, have started tennis 
training. They are very enthusiastic and already some players 
of promise have been found which augurs wdl for the future of. 
this game here. 
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^ dam la ligne de notre programme du 2 d&;embre. ill aem- 
bjent avoir €t,6 tr^ fa^^ablement impressioim^ par ct qu’Us 
ont vu id et, comme ils sont destine k €tre des instructeurs d*edu- 
cation physique dans diverses parties de I’lnde, nous espdons que 
le pays tout entier b^neficiera de Timpression qu’ils emportent de 
notre organisation et de nos mcthodes. 

Pour hnir, nous en venons a nos tournois et championnats. 
Ce trimestre est celui des jeux sporti&; aussi les championnats de 
tennis, tennis de table, basket-ball, hand-ball, volley-ball,' football 
et cricket ont de disputd comme de coutume, ainsi que ceux des 
jeux mineurs pour lA petits. Ges tournois ne sont pas encore tons 
termines et certains sont reportd au trimestre suivant. 

’ Comme d’habitude, les jeux furent trd populaires et trd 
suivis. La rivalite etait vive et le taux de Tam^lioration dans 
quelques-uns s’est maintenu. Le plus d’inter^t fut temoigne au 
tennis et au basket-ball. Cette annd enfin nous avons eu nos 
matchs de cricket sur notre propre terrain. 

En conformite^avec notre nouveau programme, le groupe 
^ et les groupes‘B, c’est-a-dire tous les enfants sauf les tout- 
petits, ont commence le tennis. Ils sont trd enthousiastes et d(^ja 
quelques joueurs pleins de promesses se sont reveld, qui sont d’un 
lx)n augure pour 1 avenir de ce jeu id. 
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J.S.A.S.A. IXM&TAMJB 




Group A 2 Group B 





Qicket 

(Rotation) 


Evenitig Gymnastics 


Afor^u^ 


Evening Swimming Gymnastics Minor Games Major Games TenPis DT i 


Morning 



Tennis 


Athleucs 


Swimming Major Games Gymnastics 


Tennis 


Athletics 


Mormng Swimming 



Evening 

Major Games 

Gymnastics 

Minor Games 
(i Court) 
Combatives 

Morning 

Gymnastics 

Swimming 

Tennis 

• 

Evening 

Minor Games 

• 

Athletics 


Morning 


Evening Minor Games Major Games 


* Group A I Doily Programme: Selection from ^ following>- 

Pieliminary Gymnastics Games, Imitative Exercises, Relay RacejrEtc. 

s. 
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N0T9S ON THE TIME-TABLE 


I. Major Games —consist of FoMball, Hand-ball, Hockey and C^dcet. 

11. Minor Gamea— consist of Byct ball. Volley-ball. 

III . Swlmmlag^a) Thursday Ji^&turday Evenings ) The Pool will be open to tul who 

Monday Of Tuesday Mornings ) have no other programme. 

(b) Sea Bathing is open to all every day. 

(c) Until the Swimming Pool is ready and whenever it is closed for 
Cleaiflng, the Groups may have their choice of the following alter¬ 
natives: Sea batlung, jumping, shot-put, sprinting and hurdles (on 
the Terrain de Tennis) combatives (if place is free), wall tennis 
and dancing. 

IV. Table Tennis —will be on the present lines, i.e., members will be arranged according 

to tables. • 

V. Asanas —^Programmes will be arranged for those who wish to practise asanas. 

VI. Weight Lifting & Body Building, Malkham, & Special **Keep fit” class 
for Ladles— ^will be open to all who wish to j’oin and arrangements have been made 
for a gymnasium, malkham and special "keep fit” exercises. 

VII. Combatives —Consist of Boxing, Wresthng, Fencing, Lathi (with Malkham also as 
pan of wrestling). This is open to all members every morning. 

VIII. GHcket —^will be available on Sunday mornings in rotation fot Groups A, B, C, & D. 

IX. Athletics & Games —(a) the Terrain de Spons will be open to all members for 

Athlcucb practice in the morning on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday & Saturday, and to Members of C & D 
Groups only for Major Games on Tuesday & Friday 
mornings except when the grounds are closed for 
p mamtenance Gr repair works. 

(b) The Terrain dc Tennis will be open to all members for 
Jumps, Shot-put, Sprints & Hurdles—every morning. 
X. Basket BaU & Volley Ball —(a) The courts will be open to all members in the 

mornings every day except when they are closed foe 
■« maintenance and repair works. 

•* 

VENUES 


Terrain de Jeu 

For Group A.i from 4.30 to 5.30 p.m. 

For other Groups, for Gymnastics & Dancing, from 5.30 to 6.4s p.m. 

For all Groups, Marching, Concentration & Distribution after 6.45 p.m. 

Gymnasium 

For Weight Lifting, Body Building, Asanas & Malkham & “Keep Fit” from 4.30 p.nv 
Volley Ball Ground 

for Volley-ball, 6.00 to 9.00 a.m. & from 4.30 p.m. * 

Terrain de Tennis • * 

1) For Tennis & Wall practice Mornings 6.00 to 10.00 a.m, Evenings 3.30 p.m., 

.Sjindays 3.00 p.m. * * 

2) Basket Ball—4.30 p.m. , 

a) Practice for all Jumps, Shot-put & Sprints (also hurdles) 4.30 p.m.' ■ 

Combatives 4.30 p.m. 

Tcmilita de Sports 

1) A^'etics , 

2) Major Games . / 

3) Swimming * * 

;.4^to^o a.m. on Week Days>nd’5.45 to 11.00 a.m. on Sundays, Evenings 4.30 p.m. 
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The Ideal of Human Unity 



BULLETIN OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


whatever reactions oppose, it could hardly then be doubted that 
the principal gifts of the French Revolution must remain and be 
univcrsalised as permanent acquisitions, indispensable elements in 
the future order of the world,—national self-consciousness and 
self-government, freedom and enlightenment for the people and 
so much social equality and justice at least as is indispensable to 
political liberty; for with any form of fixed and rigid inequality 
democratic self-government is incompatible. 

Rut before the great nineteenth century impulse could work 
itself out everywhere, before even ic could realise itself entirely in 
Europe, a new tendency has intervened and a new idea seized on 
the progressive mind of humanity. This is the ideal of the per¬ 
fectly organised State. Fundamentally, the ideal of the perfectly 
organised Stale is socialistic and it is based on the second word 
of the great revolutionary formula, equality, just as the movement 
of the nineteenth century centered round the first, liberty. The 
first impulse given by the great European upheaval attained only 
to a certain kind of political equality. Ail incomplete social 
levelling still left untouched the one inequalit) and the one 
form of political preponderance which no competitive society can 
eliminate, the preponderance of the haves over the have-nots, 
the inequality between‘the more successful in the struggle of life 
and the less successful which is rendered inevitable by difference 
of capacity, unequal opportunity and the handicap of circum¬ 
stance and environment. Socialism seeks tp get rid of this per¬ 
sistent inequality by destroying the competitive form of society 
and substituting the co-operative. A co-operative form of human 
society existed formerly in the shape of the commune; but the 
restoration of the commune aiJ a unit would imply practically the 
return to the old city state, and as this is not now..possible with 
the larger groupings dnd greater complexities of modern^ lj[fe, 
the socialistio’ idea could only be realised^ through the rigorously 
organised national State. To eliminate poverty, not by the 
crude idea of equal distribution but by the holding of all property 
in common and its management througl} the organised State, 
to equalise opportunity and capacity as far as possible through 
universal education and training, again by means />f the 
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puissent survenir, les tendances qui puissent iiiterv^nir, les re¬ 
actions qui puissent s’opposer, on ne peut plus lors douter 
que les dons principaux de la Revolution FraiK^aisc doiveiit 
persistcr et s’universaliser comme dcs acquisitions permanentes, 
des dements indispensables dans I’ordrc futur du monde; une 
conscience nationale et un gom-ernement national propre, la 
liberte et la lumierc pour Ic peuple, et au moins autant d’egalitc 
et de justice sociales qu’il est indispensable a* la liberte politique; 
car avec toute forme d’inegalite fixe el rigide le gouvdriiement 
democratique propre est incompatible. 

Mais avant que la grande impulsion du dix-iieuvieme siecle 
ait pu s’cpuiser partout, avant meme qu'elle ait pu se realiser 
entic.rement en Europe, une nouvelle tendance est intervTiiue et 
\inc nouvelle idee s’est emparcc de la meiitalitc progressive de 
riuimaiiiU^ C’esl Tidcal de I'Etat parfaitement organise. Fonda- 
mentalemeiit cet ideal d’lin Etat j)arfaitemcnt organise est 
socialiste, et il est base siir le second mot de la grande formule 
revolutionnaire: Egalite; tout juste comme le raouvement du 
dix-neuvieme siecle etait centre .sur le premier; Liberte. La 
premiere impulsion donnee par le grand soulevcmcnl europecn 
atteignit seulement a un certain genre d’cgalite politique. Un 
nivellement social incomplet laissait encore intactes cette inegalitc 
et cette forme de preponderance politique qu’aucune socide 
bascc sur la concurrence nc peiit eliminer: la preponderance de 
ceux qui possedent sur ceux qui ne possedeiit pas, Tinegalitc entre 
ceux qui reussi.sscnt dans la lultc pour la vie et ceux qui reussissent 
moins bien, inegalite rendue inevitable par la difference des 
capacites et des occasions, le desavantage des circonstances et clu 
milieu. Le socialisme essaye de sc debarrasser de cette inegalite 
persistante ei\ detruisant la forme competitive de la societe et en 
y substituant la * cooperative. Une forme cooperative de la 
societe humaine existait autrefois dans la commune. Mais la res- 
tauration de la commune en tant qu’unite impliquerait pratique- 
ment le retour k la Cite antique; et comme ceci n’est plus possible 
avec les groupements plus vastes et les complexites plus grandes 
de la vie moderhe; Hdee .socialiste nc doit se realiser que, par 
TEtat national rigoureusement organise. Eliminer la pauvrete, 
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organised State, is the fundamental idea of modern Socialism. It 
implies an abrogation or at least a rigorous diminution of all 
individual liberty. Democratic Socialism still clings indeed to 
the nineteenth century ideal of political freedom; it insists on the 
ecjual right ol’all in the State to choose, judge, 'and change their 
own governors, but all other liberty it is ready to sacrifice to its 
own central idea. 

The progress of the socialistic idea would seem therefore to 
lead tow?irds the evolution of a perfectly organised national State 
which would provide for and control the education and training, 
manage and govern all the economic activities and for that 
purpose as w ell as for the assurance of perfect efficiency, morality, 
well-being and social justice, order the whole or at any rate the 
greater part of the external and internal life of its component 
individuals. It would effect, in fact, by organised State control 
what earlier societies attempted by social pressure, rigorous rule 
of custom, minute code and Shastra. This was always an in¬ 
herently inevitable development of the revolutionary ideal. It 
started to the suifacc at first under pressure of external danger 
in the Government of France by the Jacobins during the Reign 
of Terror; it has been emerging and tending to realise itself under 
pressure of an inner necessity throughout th*e later part of the 
nineteenth century; it has emerged not completely but with a 
fint rudimentary sketch of completeness by the combination 
of the inner and the outer necessity during the present war. 
What was before only an ideal towards which some imperfect 
initial steps alone were immediately possible, has now become 
a realisable programme with its entire feasibility established by 
<i convincing, though necessarily hasty and imperfect, practical 
demonstration. It is true that in order to realise it pven political 
liberty has had to be Umporarily abolished; but this, it may be 
argued, is only an accident of the moment, a concession to tem¬ 
porary necessity. In freer conditions what was done partly an5 
for a time by governments which the people have consented to 
invest with an absolute and temporarily irresponsible authority, 
raay*be done, when there is no pressure o/‘war,' wholly and per¬ 
manently by the self-governing democratic State. 
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non par I’idcc sommaire d’une distribution egale, mais par la 
mise en commun de tous Ics biens ct leur gestion par un Etat 
organise; egaliser, autant quc possible, les occasions et les capa- 
cites au moyen de I’cducation ct dc I’instruction iinivcrselles, 
encore par les soins* de I’Etat organise; telle est I’idec fonda- 
mcntale du socialisme moderne. Ellc implique une abrogation 
ou au moins une diminution rigoureuse de la libertc individuelle. 
Le socialisme dcmocratiquc reste encore, il est vrai, attache 
a I’ideal de libertc politique du dix-neuvi^me siecle; il insiste 
sur le droit egal de tous dans I’Etat de choisij, de juger et dc 
changer leurs gouvefnements; mais il est pret a sacrificr toute 
autre liberte a son idee centrale. 


11 semblerait done que le progres de Tidee socialisle conduise 
au dcveloppement d’un Etat national parfaitement organist^ 
qui assurcrait et rontrolerait rinstruction et I’education, ad- 
ministrerait et dirigerait toiites les activites cconomiques ct, dans 
ee but aussi bien que pour assurer une efficacitc, une moralite, 
une justice sociale ct un bien-etre parfaits, reglementerait I’en- 
semble ou en tout cas la plus grande partic dc la vie exterieure 
et intcrieurc des individus qui le composent. Ainsi s’effectucrait 
par le controle organise de I’Etat, ce quc les societes antcrieures 
avaient tentc par la pression sociale, 1;^ regie rigoureuse des 
coutumes, un code ou Shastra minutieux. Ceci fut toujours un 
dcveloppement inevitable inherent a I’ideal .revolutionnaire. 
L’Etat national organise fit une premiere apparition sous la pres¬ 
sion du danger exterieur au moment du gouvernement dc la 
France par le Jacobins durant le regne de la Terreur; il cmergea et 
tendit a se realiser sous la pression d’une necessite intcrieurc au 
long dc la derniere partic du dix-nouvieme siecle; il a surgi, non 
completement; mais avec une'premiere et rudimentaire ebauche 
de totalite, par la -combinaison des necessites interieures et exte- 
rieures durant la recente guerre. ^ Ce qui ne fut d’^bord qu’un 
ideal vers lequel seuls quelqucs pas initiaux etaient immediate- 
ment possibles, cst maintenant devenu un programme realisable, 
qu’unc demonstration^ pratique convaincante, quoique neces- 


* La g«'ande guerre de I914<18. 
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Ill that rase the near future of the human group would 
seem to be the nation, self-governing, politically free, but aiming 
at [icrfcct social and economic organisation and ready for that 
purpose to hand over all individual liberty to the control of the 
organised national State.' As France was- in the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century the great 
propagamlist and the experimental workshop of political liberty 
and equalitv, so Germany has been in the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth century the chief propagandist 
and the experimental workshop of the idea of the organised 
State. There the theory of Socialism has taken rise and there its 
jiropaganda has been most clfceti\e, so that a large proportion of 
thf' nation committed itself to the ue\^ gosjiel; there also the great 
socialistic measures and thosi’ which have developed the control 
of the individual by the State ibr the common good and erticiency 
of the nation have been most thoroughly and admirably conceived 
and executed, ft matters little that this was done by an anti- 
socialistic, militarist and aristocratic government; the very fact 
is a proof of the irresistible strength of the new tendency, and 
the inevitable transference f)f the administrative power from its 
jjast holdeis to the people was all that was needed to complete its 
triumph. 

Throughout th(' recent decades we ha\e .seen the growth 
of German ideas and the increasing tendency to follow the 
German metliods of State iiiterfcrem e and State control in r>ther 
lonntrics, even in England, the home ol' individualism. The 
defeat of Germany in the European war no more spelt the defeat 
of her ideals than the defeat of rcv'olutionary and Napoleonic 
France by the I'hiropean coalition and even the temporary 
triumph of the monarchic and aristocratic system prev'ented the 
spread of her new idejr.s over all Europe. F^’cn if German mili¬ 
tarism and Jnnkerism was destroyed, the collapse of the imperial 
form of government can only hasten the more thorough develop¬ 
ment and victory of that which lias been working behind them 

* '^'hu was dune with a stup>:ndous begiiinini; ui thoroughness iii Bolshevist Russia, Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy, and the neccwit\ or the choice of it threatened at one time to spread 
everywhere. 
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sairement hative ct imparfaite, a prouve enticr^ment faisable. 
II est vrai qu'afiii clc le realiser, mcmc la liberte politique dOt 
etre temporairement abolie; mais on peut dire que ce n’est qu’uii 
accident du moment, une concession a une ndeessite provisoire. 
Dans des conditions plus librcs, ce qui fut fait partiellement et 
pour un temps par dcs gouvernements que le peuple avait 
consenti a investir d’une autoritc absolue, momentanement 
irresponsable, pourrait, sans la pression de la guerre, etre fait 
pleinemcnt ct de fagon peimancnte, par un Rtat democratique 
sc gouvcrnanl lui-mcmc. 

Dans ce cas, le proche avenir du groupc humain semblcrait 
etre la nation, se gouvernant elle-memc, libre politiquement, 
mais visant a rorganisation sociale el economique parfaite, el 
pretcllans ce but a remettre toute liberte individuelle au controle 
de I’Etat national organise*.- De inemc que la France, a la /in 
du dix-huitieme sicclc ct au commencement du dix-ncuviemc, 
fut la grande propagandiste de la liberte et de I’cgalite politiques 
et leur atelier expenmental, de meme a la fin du dix-neuvieme 
siccle ct au commencement du vingtieme, TAllcmagne a etc le 
principal propagandiste ct Tatclier experimental de Tidcc de 
I’Etat organise. C’est la que la theorie du socialisme a pris 
son cssor et c’est la que sa propagande a etc la plus e/ficace, si 
bien qu’une grande proportion dc la nation sc conv’ertit an iiouvel 
evangile; c’esl la aussi que les grandcs mesurcs socialistcs et celles 
qui out developpe le controle de I’individu par I’Etat pour le bien 
commun et le rendement dc la nation ont etc le plus complcte- 
ment el le plus admir^blemenl conc^'iies et executees. 11 importc 
pen que ceci ait etc fait par un gouvernement ariti-socialisle, 
militariste et aristocratique; le fait en lui-meme est la preuve de 
la force irresistible de la nouVelle tendance, et le traAsfert in¬ 
evitable du pouvoir administratif, de ses anciens dctentcurs au 
peiipfe, cst tout ce qui ctait necessaire pour completer son triomphe. 

“ Au cours des derni6res dizaines d’annees nous avons pu 
voir dans d’autres pays la croissance dcs idees allemandes et la 


* Cela a fait avec un prod%icux commcnceinrnt d’efficacite en Kus&ie bolch^ique, en 
Allemagpie nazie, en Italic Tasciste, et, par nteeuitd on par choix, .son adoption a mtnar^ 
pendant quelque temp de sc r£pandre partout. 
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.and forcing tiien'i lo minister to it, the great modern tendency of 
the perfectly organised socialistic Sta-te, while the evident result 
of the war in the nations opposed to her h^s been to force them 
more rapidly towards the same ideal. 

If this were all, the natural development of things aided by 
the frustration of the German form of imperialism would lead 
logically lo a new ordering of the w'orld on the basis of a system 
of independent but increasingly organised national States asso- 
l i.ited together more or less closely for international purposes 
while preserving their indc])endent existence. Such is the ideal 
which has attracted the human mind as a yet distant possibility 
since the great revolutionary ferment set in; it is the idea of a 
federation of free nations, the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world. But the actual circumstances forbid any hope of 
anv such ideal consummation in the near future. For the national- 
istic, democratic and socialistic ideas are not alone at work in 
the world; imperialism is etjually in the ascendant. Only a few 
European peoples at the present moment aiip nations confined to 
themselves; each is a nation free in itself but dominating over 
human groupings who are not free or only partially free. Even 
little Belgium has its Congo, little Portugal its colonie.s, little 
Holland its dependencies in the eastern Archipelago; even little 
Balkan States have aspired to revive an “empire” and to rule 
over others not of their own nationalit)’ or have cherished the idea 
of becoming predominant in the peninsula. Mazzini’s Italy has 
its impel ialistic ventures and ambitions irl Tripoli, Abyssinia, 
Albania, the Greek islands. This imperialistic tendency is likely to 
gtow stronger for some time in the future rather than to weaken. 
The idea of a remodelling even of Europe itself on the strict prin¬ 
ciple of Aationality, w'hich captivaxed liberal minds in England at 
the beginning of the vyar, has not yet been ms^dc practicable and, 
if it were effected, there would still remain the whole of Asia and 
Africa as a field for the imperialistic ambitions of the Western 
nations and Japan. The disinterestedness that led a majority in 
America to decree the liberation of the Philippines and restrained 
the desire to take advaptage of the troubles.of Mexico is not possible 
to the mentality of the Old World, and it is doubtful how long it 
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tendance grandissante a suivrc les methodes alieftiandes d’inge- 
rsnce et de controle de I’Etat; et cell memc en Angleterre, le 
foyer de riiidividualismc. La defaite de I’Allemagne dans la 
guerre europeenne n’a pas signifie davantage la defaite de son 
ideal que la defaite ,de la France revolutionnaire et napoleon- 
nienne par la coalition europeenne et meme le triomphe tempo- 
raire dii systeme monarchique et aristocratique cn France n’ont 
cmpcchc ses nouvellcs idecs de se repandre sur toute I’Europc. 
Meme dans le cas oii Ic militarisme et le junkerisme aljemands 
seraient detriiits, I’ccroulement de la forme imperiale de gou- 
vernement ne peut rfuc hater le dcveloppement plus complet et 
la victoire de ce qui ctait h. Teruvre derrierc eux pour les obliger 
a hii etre utiles: la grande tendance moderne de I’Etat socialiste 
parfailement organist^ cn meme temps cpie le resultat tVident 
de la guerre dans les nations opposces a I’Allcmagne a etc de les 
pousser plus rapidemenl vers Ic meme ideal. 

Si e’etait tout, le dtHcloppement nalurel des choses aide par 


I’aneantissemcnt de Ja forme allemande d’impcrialisme, condui- 
rait logiquement a une nouvclle organisation- du monde, sur la 
base d’un systeme d’Etats nationaux independants, mais de plus 
en plus organises, assocics plus ou moins etroitement pour des 
fins internalionales,* tout en preservant leur existence indepen- 
dante. Tel est I’ideal qui, depuis I’cntree en action du grand 
ferment revolutionnaire, a charmc I’esprit humain comme une 
possibilite encore lointaine; e’est I’idee d’une federation de nations 
fibres, le parlement de Thomme, la federation du monde. Mais 
les circonstances pr<\sentcs interdisent tout espoir d’uii tel accom- 
plisseincnt ideal dans tin avenir proche. Car les idees nationalisles, 
democratiques et socialistes ne .sont pas les seules a Tocuvre dans 
le monde; rimpcrialismc est egalcment en ascendance! Peu de 
peoples europeens^sont pour le moment des nations reduites a 
elleS-memcs; chacune est une nation, fibre cn clle-meme, mais 
dominant d’autres groupements humains qui ne sont pas fibres 
ou ne le sont que partiellement. M€me la petite Belgique a son 
Congo, le petit Portugal ses colonies, la petite Hollande ses dc- 
pendanccs dans I’archipel oriental. M6mc de petits Etats balka- 
niques ont aspire k faire' revivre un empire et a gouverner cles 
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ran stand even iii America against the rising tide of imperialistic 
sentiment. National egoisnt, the pride of domination and the 
desire of expansion still govern the mind of humanity, however 
modified they may now be in their methods by the first weak 
beginnings of higher motives and a better national morality, and 
until this spirit is radically changed, the union of the human 
race by a federation of free nations must remain a noble 
( hiniera. 

Undoubtedly, a lie(' association and unity must be the ulti¬ 
mate goal ofoLir development and un'il it is realised, the world must 
be subject to constant changes and revolutions. Every established 
order, because it is imperfect, because it insists on arrangements 
which come to be recognised as involving injustice or which stand 
in the way of new tendencies and forces, because it outlasts its 
utilitv and justification, must end in walaue, resistance and up¬ 
heaval, must cliangc itself or be changed or else lead to cataclysms 
such as periodically trouble our human advance. But the time has 
not come when the true })rinciple of order caij replace those which 
are artificial and imperfect. It is idle to hope for a federation of 
free nations until cither the present inequalities between nation 
and nation are remov'cd or else the whole world rises to a common 
culture based upon a higher moral and spiritual status than is now 
actual oi ]x)ssible. Tlie imperial instinct being alive and dominant 
and stronger at present than the principle of nationalism, the 
evolution of great empires can hardly fail to overshadow for a 
time at least the tendency to the development of free nationalities. 
All that can be hoped is that the old artificial, merely political 
empire may be replaced by a truer and more moral type, and that 
the existing empires, driven by the necessity of strengthening 
themselves and by an enlightened self-interest, may come to see 
that the recognition of national autonomy is a wise and necessary 
concession to the still vital instinct of nationalism and can be used 
so as to strengthen instead of weakening their imperial strength 
and unity. In this way, while a federation of free nations is for 
the present impossible, a system of federated empires and free 
nations drawn together in a closer associadon than the world has 
yet*seen is not altogether impossible; and through this and other 
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gens d’autre nationality que la leur, et ont caressy^l’espoir de de- 
venir preponderants dans .la peninsull. LTtalie de Mazzini a 
ses aventures imperialistes et ses ambitions en Tripolitaine, en 
Abyssinie, en Albanie, dans les iles grccques. II cst probable qu’a 
I’avenir cette tendanpe imperialiste se rcnforcera, plutot qu’elle 
nc s’affaiblira. L’idee de rcmodclcr I’Europe clle-meme suivant 
le principe rigoiircux de la nationalite, qui a captive les csprits 
liberaux en Anglctcrrc au commencement de la guerre, n’est pas 
encore deveniie pratique ct meme si ellc etait realisye, il jesterait 
encore tonic I’Asir ct toutc I’Afriquc comme champ pour les 
ambitions imperialistes cles nations occidentales et du Japon. 
Le desinteressement qui amena la majorite en Amyrique a de- 
crotcr la liberation des Philippines et qui refrena le desir de 
prenefre avantage des tioiiblcs du Mexique, n’est pas possible 
j)our la mentalitc dc rAneien Monde; et il est douteux qu’il 
puissc se maintenir longtemps meme en Amerique contre la marcc 
montante du sentiment imperialiste. L’cgoisme national, I’or- 
gucil de la dominaliqn ct le desir d’expansion gouverricnl encore 
la pensce huniaine, cfuclque modifies qu’ils puissent etre maintc- 
nant dans leurs methodes par les premiers faibles debuts de motifs 
supcricurs ct d’unc moralitc nationale meilleure; et tant que cel 
cspiit n’est pas radioalement change, runion de la race humaine 
par unc federation dc nations libres doit rester unc noble chimere. 

Sans aucun doute, une association et une unite libres doivent 
etre le but ultime de notre dcveloppcmcnt, et jusqu’^ ce que cela 
soit realise, le monde sera soumis constamment a des changemeiits 
et ^ des revolutions. Tout ordre ytabli, parce qu’il est imparfait, 
parcc qu’il insiste sur des arrangements qui finissent par yt«e 
reconnus comme cntaches d’injusticc, ou qui barrent la route a 
des tendances et a des forces nouvelles, parcc qu’il sur fit a s6n 
utility ct a sa justification, doit aboutir a un malaise, une resis¬ 
tance‘Ct un soulcvcmcnt; il doit sc changer lui-meme ou etre 
cliange, sinon il conduirii a un de ces cataclysmcs q\ii Iroublent 
periodiquement le progres humain. Mais le temps n’est pas venu 
oil le vrai principe d’ordre peut remplacer ceux qui sont artifi- 
ciels et imparfaits.. Il e^t vain d’esperer une federation de nations 
libres jusqu’a ce que les' presentes inegahtes entre nations dis- 
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steps some form of political unity for mankind may at a more or 
less distant date be realisable.’^ 

The war brought up many suggestions for such a closer 
a‘<sociation, but as a rule they were limited to a better ordering 
of the international relations of Europe. One^of these was the 
elimination of war by a stricter international law administered by 
an international Court and supported by the sanction of the 
nations which shall be enforced by all of them against any offen¬ 
der. Sufh a solution is chimerical unless it is immediately followed 
up by farther and far-reaching developments. For the law given 
by the Court must be enforced cither by an alliance of some of 
the stronger Powers as, for insiancc, the coalition of the \ictorious 
allies dominating the rest of Europe, or by a concert of all the 
European Powers or else by a United States of Europe or some 
other form of European federal ion. A dfiininating alliance of great 
Powers would be simply a repetition in ])riu('i})le of the system of 
Metternich and would ine^itably break clown after some lapse 
of time, while a Concert of Europe must mean, .is experience has 
shown, the uneasy attempt of rival groupings to maintain a pre¬ 
carious understanding which mav postpone but cannot eventually 
prevent fresh struggles and collisions. In sucii imperfect systems 
the law w’oiiltl only be obeyed so long as it was expedient, 
so long only as the ’Powers who d(*sircd new changes and 
readjustments not admitted by the others did not consider 
the moment opportune for resistance. The Law within 
a nation is only secure because there is a.recognised authority 
empowered to determine it and to make the necessary changes 
and po.sse.sscd of a sufficient force to punish all violation of its 
statutes. An international or an inter-Europcan law must have 
the samt advantages if it is to exercise anything more than a 
merely moral force w'hich can be set at nought by those who are 
strong enough to defy it and who find an advantage in the viola¬ 
tion. Some'form of European federation, how'ever loose, is 


* The appearnnee of Hiller and ihe colossa’ attempt at German world-domination have, 
paradoxically helped by his defeat and the reaction against him, entirely altered the world 
circumstances: the United Sia,tcs of Europe is now a pracMcal possibility and has begun to 
feel towards self-accompluhment. 
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paraissent ou que le"monde tout enticr s*^I^ve k ufte culture com¬ 
mune bas^e sur un statut moral et spintuel superieur k celui qui 
cst maintenant realise ou possible. L'instinct imperial etant vi- 
vant ct preponderant, et plus fort k present que le principe du 
nationalisme, revolution dc grands empires ne peut manquer 
d’^clipser, au moins pour un temps, Ic devcloppemcnt de natioiia- 
lites libres. Tout ce que Ton peut espercr cst que le vieil empire 
artificiel et seulement politique soit remplace par un type plus 
vrai el plus moral, et que les empires en existence, pouss^s par la 
nccessit(^ dc sc fortifier et par un intorct propre ^claire, cn arrixenl 
a voir que la rccennaissance de I’autonomie nationale est 
une concession sage ct ntTessaire a l’instinct encore vital du 
nationalisme, ct qu’clle peut ctre employee k renforcer leur puis- 
sance'et leur unite imperiales au lieu de les alTaiblir. De la sort(‘, 
tandis qu’une federation de nations libres est impossible pour le 
moment, un syst^me d’empires federes et de nations libres rassern- 
bles dans une association plus etroite que le monde n'en a jamais 
vue, n’est pas completement impossible; et par ce pas et par 
d’autres, quelque forme d’unite politique pour rhumanitc peut 
etre realisable, k une date plus ou moins dloignce. ^ 

La guerre a apporte beaucoup dc suggestions pour une telle 
etroite association, mais en regie generale, elles etaient limitees 
k un meillcur agencemenl dcs relations internatioiiales cn Europe. 
Une d’clles ctait I’climination de la guerre par une loi inter- 
nationale plus stride, appliquee par un tribunal international ct 
soutenue par la sanction dcs nations, qui serait impos^e par 
elles toutes au ddlinquant. Une telle solution cst cliimerique k 
moins qu’ellc ne soit immediatement suivie par d’autres deve- 
loppements d’unc tres grande portee. Car la sentence rendue 
par le tribunal doit etre cxecirtde, soit par une alliance? de qiiel- 
ques-unes dcs Puissances les plus foites, comme par excmple la 
coaciition dcs Allies victorieux dominant le rcste de I’Europe, soit 
par le concert de toutc* les Puissances europeennes, soit encore 

* L*apparition d’Hitlcr ct sa tentative colossalc dc domination du monde par I’Allcinagtic, 
paradoxalement aid^es par sa d^faiie et la reaction rontre lui, ont change rntierement les 
circoRstanccs du monde: les E*\avs-Unis d'Euiope sont m&intcnant une pussibilite d^urdre 
pratique et ib ont commence it t&tcr le terrain vers leur accomplissement. 
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therefore essciuiiil if the idea behind these suggestions of 
a new order is to be made practically clfective, and once 
commenced, such a federation must necessarily be tightened and 
flraw more and more towards the form of a United States of 
Europe. 

Whether such a European unity can be formed or whether, 
if formed, it ran be maintained and perfected against the 
many forces of dissolution, the many causes of quarrel which 
would for long try it to the breaking point, only experience 
can show. But it is evident that in the present state of 
human egoism it would, if formed, heco'.'ne a tremendously 
powerful instrument for domination and exploitation of the rest 
of the worM by the group of nations which are at present in the 
forefront of human progress. It would inevitably awaken in'anta¬ 
gonism to it an idea of Asiatic unity and an idea of American 
unity, and while such con'^inental groupings re])lacing the ])rescnt 
smaller national unities might well be an advance towards the 
final union of" all mankind, yet their realisation would mean 
cataclysms of a kind and scope which would dwarf the present 
catastrophe and in which the hopes of mankind might founder 
and fatally collapse rather tlian progress ncarei to fulfilment. But 
the chief objection to the idea of a United Stifles of Europe is that 
the general sense of humanity is already seeking to travel beyond 
its continental distinctions and make them subordinate to a larger 
human idea. A division on the continental biisis might therefore 
be from this point of view a reactionary step of the gravest kind 
and might be attended with the most serious consequences to 
human progress. 

Europe, indeed, is in this anomalous position that it is at once 
ripe for {he Pan-Euro])ean idea afid at the same time under the 
necessity of cn erpassing it. The conflict of the two tendencies was 
curiously exemplified not so long ago by certain speculations on 
the nature of the recent European struggle. It was suggested that 
the sin of Clermany in this war was due to its exaggerated egoistic 
idea of the nation and its disregard of the larger idea of Europe 
to \vthich the nation-idea must now be subjected and subordinated. 
The total life of Europe must now be the all-engrossing unity, its 
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par les Etat-Unis d’Europe ou toute |autre forme de federation 
europecnnc. Une alliance prepondcrante dcs grandes Puissances 
serait simplemcnt cn piincipc une repetition du systeme dc 
Metternicli ct s’effondrerait incvitablemcnt apres quclque temps; 
tandis que le Concl^rt Europcen significrait, ainsi que I’expc- 
ricnce I’a prouveS I’cssai inconfortablc de groiipements rivaux 
afin dc maintenir entre eiix une entente prccairc qui peut 
retarder, mais non prevenir (Ic'rinitivcnieiit, les luttes ct les 
collisions nouvelles. Dans ccs systenies iin])arfaits on rf’obeirait 
a la loi ([ue tant qii’il sci’dit avantagciix do, Ic fairc, tant que 
les Puissances desiraiit des cliangcmcnLs ct dcs rcajustements 
nouveaux qui tjc sont i)as acccjjtes par les aiitres, nc considerent 
pas Ic moment opportuii pour la resistance. Dans une nation la 
loi est assuree sciilemcnt parce qu’il existe une autorite recoimuc 
ayant les plcins pouvoirs de la proniulger et d’y apporter les 
changements nccessaires, et jjossedant la force sufTisante pour 
punir toute violation de ses decrets. II faut qii'unc loi intcr- 
nationalc ou inlei eTirojjixmrie possede les memes prerogatives, 
si ellc doit exercer (juelque chose dc plus qu’une simple force 
morale, pouvant etre bravec par ceux qui sont assez forts pour 
lui tenir tete et qui trouvent avantage a la violer. Quelque forme 
dc federation europcenne, si lache soit-cllc, est done essentielle 
si I’idee deiriere ces suggestions d’un ordre nouveau doit etre 
rendue cffectivcnient pratique, ct des qu’ellc aura commence, 
une telle federation doit necessairement sc resserrer ct tendre de 
plus cn plus vers la forme d’Etats-Unis d’Europc. 

C’cst sculcmciit rcxpcricnce qui peut demontrer si une telle 
unite europecnnc peut etre formee et si, etant formce, clle peut 
sc maintenir ct sc perfcctionncr cn*dcpit des nombreu^es forces 
de dissolution, des iiombrcuscs causes de querelles qui pour 
longtemps la metipont a repreuve jusqu’a4’extrcmc limite. Mais 
il est evident que dans le present ctat de I’egoisme humain, si 
elle etait formce, elle cleviendrait un instrument terriblement 
puissant pour la domination et Sexploitation du reste du monde 
par le groupe des natiqns qui sont a present a I’avant-garde du 
progres humain. ’ IneVltablement, cela ^veillerait Sidee aijta- 
goniste d’une unite asiatique et I’idee d’une unite americaine, et 
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good the paramount consideration, and the egoism of the nation 
must consent to exist only as an organic part of this larger egoism. 
In effect, this is the acceptance after so many decades of the idea 
orNi(;tzschc who insisted that nationalism and war were anachro¬ 
nisms and that the ideal of all enlightened niinds must be not 
to be good patriots but good Europ(!ans. But immediately the 
(|ucstion arose, wdiat then of the increasing importance of Ame¬ 
rica in world politics, what of Japan and China, what of the re¬ 
newed stirrings of life in Asia;’ The writer had therefore to draw 
back from his first formula and to explain that by Europe he 
meant not Europe btit all nations that had accepted the principles 
of European civilisation as the basis of their polity and social or¬ 
ganisation. This more philosophical formula has the obvious or at 
least the specious advantage that it brings in America and Japan 
and thus recognises all the actually free <)r dominant nations in 
the circle of the proposed solidarity and holds out too the hope of 
admission into the circle to others whenever they (an prove, after 
the I'orceful manner of Japan or otherwise, thht they too have come 
up to the European standard. 

Indeed, though Europe is still strongly separate in its own 
conception from the rest of the world,—as was shown by the often 
expressed resentment of the continual existence of Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope and the desire to pul an end to this government of Euro¬ 
peans by Asiatk^,—yet as a matter of fact it is inextricably tangled 
up with America and Asia. Some of the Epropean nations have 
colonics in America, all have possessions and ambitions in Asia, 
w.here Japan alone is outside the shadow cast by Europe, or in 
Northern Africa which is cultuially one with Asia. The United 
States ofi Europe would therfcfore pican a federation of free Euro¬ 
pean nations dominant over a half-subject Asia and possessor of 
parts of America and there standing in uneasy proximity to na^ons 
still free an'd necessarily troubled, alarmed and overshadowed 
by this giant immiscence. The inevitable result would be in Ame¬ 
rica to bring together more closely the Latin Centre and South 
and the English speaking North and to emphasise immensely the 
Mtiinro Doctrine with' consequences whiefi cannot easily be fore¬ 
seen, wljile in Asia there could be only one of two final endings to 
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quoique ces groupements contincntailx, rcmpla 9 ant les unites 
nationales actuelles plus petites, puissent bien ctre un progres 
vers Tunion finale de toute Thumanitc, cependant Icur formation 
signifierait des cataclysmes d’un genre et d’unc ctendue qui re- 
duiraient h rinsig’nifi'ance la rccentc catastrophe, et dans lesquels 
les espoirs de I’humanitc s’efTondreraient et scraient fatalement 
ancantis, plutot qu’ils ne se rapprochcraient de leur accomplissc- 
ment. Mais Tobjection principalc a I’idec dcs Etats-Unis d’Europe 
est que le sentiment general de Thumanite cherchc deja a’avancer 
au-dela des distinctions contincntalcs et a les subordonner a une 
idee humainc plus vastc. A ce point de vue, une division sur des 
ba^cs contincntalcs pourrait done ctre un mouvement rcac- 
tionnqire du genre Ic plus grave ct pourrait ctre suivic dcs conse¬ 
quences les plus scrieuscs pour Ic progres humain. 

En verite, la position de I’Europc presente cette anornalie 
d’etre a la fois mure pour I’idec pan-europeenne, ct dans la 
ndccssitc de la surpasser. L’antagonisme des deux tcndences 
fut curieusenicnt illustre, il n’y a pas si longtemps, par ccrtaincs 
speculations sur la nature du recent conflit europden. On a sug- 
gdre que le peche de TAllemagne dans cette guerre ctait du a I’ego- 
isme cxagerc de son jdcc de nation et k son dedain de I’idee plus 
vaste d’Europc, k laqucllc I’idee dc nation doit dire k present 
soumise ct subordonncc. La vie totalc dc I’Europe doit etre 
maintenant Tunitc absorbant tout, son bien la consideration 
supreme et Tegoisme dc la nation doit consentir k exister seulc- 
ment comme une partic organique de ce plus grand egoisme. 
En fait cela est I’acccptation, apres tant de dizaines d’anndej, 
de ridee de Nietzsche qui maintenait que le nationalisme et la 
guerre sont dcs anachronismes, ct qfie Tidcal dc tous los esprits 
dclaires doit ctre non d’etre de bons patriotes, mais dc bons 
Eurppeens. Mais Immcdiatement la qudfetion se posa: qu’ad- 
vicnt-il alors dc I’impor^ance croissante de I’Ameriquc dans la 
politique mondiale; et du Japon et de la Chine ct de la nouvelle 
effervescence de vie en Asie? L’cerivain cut done a revenir sur sa 
premiere formule et ^ expliquer que par Europe il ne vouldt 
pas dire Europe mais toutes les nations qui avaient accepte’4es 
principes de la civilisation europeenne comme base de leur 
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llic sUuatioii, either the dijiappearance of the remaining free Asiatic 
States or a vast Asiatic resurgence and the recoil of Europe from 
Asia. Such movements would be a prolongation of the old line of 
human dcv^clopment and set at nought the new cosmopolitan 
conditions created by modern culture »jhd Science; but they 
are iiK^vitable if the nation-idea in the West is to merge 
into the Eiirope-idea, that is to say, into the continental 
idea rather than into the wider consciousness of a common 
humanity. 

If, therefore, aii) new supra-national order is to evolve sooner 
or later as a result of the present upheaval, it must be an associa¬ 
tion that will embi ace ^Vsia, Africa and America as well as Europe 
and it must be in its nature an organisation of international life 
constituted by a number of free nations such as Sweden, Norw'ay, 
Ueiunark, the United Stales, the Latin rejniblics and a number 
of imperial and colonising nations such as arc most of the peoples 
ol'Europe. Either the latter would remain, as they now arc, free 
in themselves but masters of sidi>ject peoples who, with the ad¬ 
vance of time, would become more and more intolerant of the 
yoke imposed on them or else they would be, by an ethical ad¬ 
vance which is as yet very far from accomplished, partly centres 
of free federal empires, partly nations holding in trust races yet 
backward and undeveloped until they arrived at the capacity 
of self-administration, as the United States have claimed to hold 
for a time the Philippines. In the former case, the unity, the order, 
the common law established would perpetuate and be partly 
{bunded on an enormous system of injustice and exposed to the 
revolts and revolutions of Nature and the great revenges by which 
she finpJly vindicates the ■ human spirit against wrongs which 
she tolciates for a time as necessary incidents of human deve¬ 
lopment. In the latter, there would be some -chance that the new 
order, however far in its beginnings from the ultimate ideal of a 
free association of free human aggregates, might lead peacefully 
and by a natural unfolding of the spiritual and ethical progress 
of the race to such a secure, just and hepltliy political, social and 
eobnomic foundation as might enable n^ankihd to turn from its 
preoccupation with these lower cares and begin at last that de- 
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organisation politique et socialc. Cetttjformule plus philosophiquc 
a I’avantage evident on au moins spccieux d’inclure TAmerique 
et le Japon et d’admettre ainsi toutes les nations actuellement 
libres ou dominantes dans le ccrcle de la solidaritc en vue, tout 
en pr^sentant ‘aussi I’espoir d’admission 'dans ce cercle aux 
autres d^s qu’ellcs pourront prouver, a la manicrc forte du 
Japon ou autrement, qu’elles aussi out attaint an niveau 
curopeen. 

En verite, quoique I’Europc soit encore, dans Sa propre 
conception, fortement separee du restc du mondc, ainsi que 
Pont montre son icsscntimcnt sou vent exprime de 1’existence per- 
petuee de la Turquic en Europe, et son desir de mettre fin au 
goiivernement d’Europeens par des Asiatiques; ce])endaiit, en 
fait,’e]le est incxtricablcmcnt niiMik* a rAmerique et I’Asie. Ccr- 
taiiies nations eiiropecnncs out des colonics en Amcriqiic, toutes 
ont dcs possessions et des ambitions en Asic, on seul Ic Japon est 
en dehors de I’ombre jetee par I’Europe, ou bien dans I’Afrique 
du Nord dont la •culluro est la meme qu’en Asie. Les Etats- 
Unis d’Europe signifieraient dt)n( line federation de nations 
europcennes libres dominant unc Asie a moilic sujetic et posse- 
dant des parties de I’Amerique ou clle se trouverait dans la 
proximite gcnanti? de nations encore .fibres tt necessairement 
troublces et alarmees par I’ombre de celte intrusion geante. 
Le resultat inevitable en Amcrique serait de. rapprotlier plus 
etroitement Ic Centre et le Siicl latins du Nord de languc anglaisc, 
et d’accentucr cnormcmcnt la doctrine de Monroe avee des 
consequences qu’il est difficile de prevoir; tandis qu’en Asie il ne 
pourrait y avoir a la situation qu'une dcs deux conclusions 
suivantes: la disparition des dernieis Etats asiatique^ libres, ou 
une va^te resurrection asiatique ct le retrait de TEurope hors 
de I’Asie. De tels mouvements seraient .une [)roloiigation de la 
vi'eille ligne de developpcment humain et iraient I'ul’encontrc des 
houvelles conditions Cosmopolites creees par la culture et la 
science moderncs. Mais ccs resultats seraient inevitables si I’idee 
de nation dans I’Occident devait se fondre dans I’idee d’Europe, 
c’est-^l-dire danS I’idee de continent, plutct que dans la conscience 
plus vaste de I’humanite commune. 
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velopment of its higlier sel^wliich is the nobler part of its potential 
destiny, or’jf not that,—for who knows whether Nature’s long 
experiment in the human type is foredoomed to success or failure, 
—^at least the loftiest possibility of our future which the human 
mind can envisage. 


liuduraucc is ihc jiower to go through effort, difficulty 
or trouble without getting latigucd, depressed, discouraged' 
or impatient and without breaking off (he effort or giving up 
one’s aim or resolution. 

* 

Without heroism man cannot grow into (he Godhead; 
lourage, energy and strength arc among the very first 
principles of the divine nature in action. 


t 


L’endiirance cst le pouvoir dc soutenii Teffort ct dc 
laire face a la dilficulte on au trouble sans etre fatigud, 
diiprimt^ decourage ou impatient, ct sans cesser son cflbrl 
ni abandonner son but ou sa resolution. 


Sans hcrtiismc *rhomme ne peut laire croitre en lui- 
mcme sa* divinity; le courage, I’energic et la force sont 
parmi les premiers principes dc la natuie divine en action. 
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Par consequent, si un ordre supri^.-national nouveau doit se 
developpcr tot ou tard, * comme resultat du bouleversement 
present, il devra etre une association embrassant I’Asie, I’Afriquc 
ct I’Amerique aussi bien que I’Europe, et dans sa nature il devra 
ctre une organisatidn de vie internationale, constituce par un 
certain nombre de nations librcs, idles que la Suede, la Norvegc, 
le Danemark, les Etats-Unis, les Republiques Latines, et un 
certain nombre de nations imperialcs et colonisatrices comme 
Ic sont la plupart des peoples de I’Europe. Ou bien ces flerniercs 
resteraient telles qu’ellcs sont, libres en elles-mcmes, mais mai- 
tresses de peoples sujets qui, avee la marche du temps, tolereraicnt 
dc moins en moins le joug qui Icur est impose, ou bien dies 
seraient par un progr^s ethiqiie, encore tres loin d’etre accompli, 
cn partie des centres d’empires fedcraux librcs, en partie des na¬ 
tions ayaiit la charge dc races encore retardataires et non deve- 
loppees jusqu’a ce que cellcs-ci atteignenl la capacite d’adminis- 
tration propre, ainsi que les Etats-Unis out declare occuper Ics 
Philippines pendant*quelque temps. Dans le premier cas, I’linitc, 
I’ordre, la loi commune ctablie seraient en partie fondes sur uu 
enormc systeme d’injustice qu’ils perpetueraient ainsi; ce qui les 
exposerait aux revokes ct aux revolutions de la Nature et aux 
grandes revanches par lesquelles die defend I’csprit humain 
contre les torts qu’elle tol6rc qudque temps comme des incidents 
neccssaires du developpement de I’homme. Dans le dernier 
cas, il y aurait une chance que I’ordre nouveau, si loin soit-il a 
scs debuts de I’ideal ultime d’unc libre association d’agregats 
humains libres, condiiisc pacifiquemenl ct par un ddoulement 
naturel du progrfes spirituel ct ethique de la race, a une fondation 
politique, sociale et cconomique si sure, juste et sainp, qu’ellc 
permette a I’liomme de se ddourncr de la preoccupation des soucis 
inffricurs, pour commencer enfin le devoloppement de son moi 
superieur, qui est la partie la plus noble dc son destin potcntiel; 
ou si cela n’est pas possible—car qui sait si la longue experience de 
la Nature avee I’espece humaine est condamnee d’avance au 
succM ou k P^chec—tqut au moins au developpement de la plus 
haute possibilite’ poul notre avenir quo I’esprit humain 'j^eut 
envisager. 
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} Chapter xi 

THE Si\lAl.L FREE UNIT AND THE LARGER 
CONCENTRATED UNITY 

I ' 

TF wc consider the possibilities of a unification of the human 
race on political, administrative and economic lines, we 
see that a certain sort of unity or first step towards it appears 
not only to be possible, but to be more or less urgently 
demanded by an underlying spirit and sense of need in the race. 
This spirit has been created largely by increased mutiual know¬ 
ledge and close communication, p<irtly by the development of 
wider and freer intellcctiud ideals and emotional sympathies in 
the progressive mind of the race. The sense of need is partly 
due to the demand for the satisfaction of these ideals and sym¬ 
pathies, partly to economic and other material changes which 
render the results of divided national life, war, commercial 
rivalry and conseciuent insecurity and perK to the complex and 
easily \ulnerable modern social organisation mon* and more 
irksome both for the economic and political human animal and 
for the idc'alistic thinker. Paitly also the new turn is due to the 
desire of the succcssliii nations to possess, enjoy and exploit the 
rc'st of the woild at ease* without the peril incurred by their own 
formidable livalries and competitions and rather by some con- 
N’enient understanding and compromise ampiig themselves. The 
real strength of this tcnciciux is in its intellectual, idealistic 
and emotional parts, its economic causes are partly permanent 
and therefene elements of strength and secure fulfilment, partly 
artificial^and temporary and. therefore 1‘lenilflUS oC illSCCUritY aild 
wcaknc'sS*. The political incentives are the baser part in die 
amalgam; their prcseir’ce may even \'itiate the whole result and 
lead in the. end to a necessary dissolution and reversaf of 
whatever unity may be initially accomplished. 

Still, a result of some kind is possible in the comparatively 
near or more distant future. We can see on what lines it is likely 
to vyork itself out, if at . til,—at first by a sort of Understanding and 
initial union for the most prc;ssing common needs, arrangements 
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CUvVPITRE XI? 

. t 

LA PETITE ENTITfi LIBRE 
ET 

LA PLUJ^ GUANDE unite CONCKNTREE 


Cl nous considerons les possibilitcs d’unification de la race 
^ humaine sur des ligncs politiques, administrafcives et 
economiques, nous voyons qiic non seulcment un certain genre 
d*unite on un premier pas vers elle parait possible, mais qu*il 
cst reclame de fa<;on plus ou moins urgente par un esprit sous- 
jaCent ou un sens de besoin dans la race. Get esprit a ete cree en 
grande partie pai’ raccroissement de la connaissance mutuelle 
et une plus tHioite communication, et partiellcmeiit par le 
dcveloppement dans la mentalite progressive de la race d’ideaux 
intellectuels et de sympathies emotives plus vastes et plus libres. 
Lc sens de besoin est ^lu en partie au dcsir de satisfairc ces ideaux 
et ces sympathies, et cn partie a dcs changements materiels, 
economiques et autres, qui rendent de plus en plus insupportables 
a I’animal humaiii cconomique et politique ct au penseur idca- 
liste les rcsultats dc»la vie nationale divisee, de la guerre, de la 
rivalite commerciale et, en consequence, de I’insccurite et du 
peril mena^ant ^organisation sociale moderne, complexe et 
aisement vulnerable. La nouvcllc orientation est aussi due par- 
tiellement au dcsir dcs nations qui ont reussi, de posseder, d’ex- 
ploiter le reste du monde ct d’en jouir a I’aise, sans risquer le 
danger provenant de leurs rivalitcs et de leurs concurrences foY- 
midables, mais plutot en arrivant ^ntre dies k une entente et 
a un compromis^ cr)mmoc!es. La vraic Ibrcc de cette tendance 
est dans ses elements intellectuels, idcaliste^ et emotifs. Ses causes 
ccofl&miques sont, cn partie permanentes et par^ consequent 
des elements de force ct^dc sur accomplissement, en partie arti- 
ficielles et temporaircs ct par consequent des elements d’inse- 
curite et de faiblesse. Les motifs politiques sont la partie la 
plus basse de I’anwilganie; Icur presence pent meme vicier le re- 
sultat tout entier et conduire finalement a une dissolution ou 
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of commerce, krrangemer|ts of peace and war, arrangements for 
the common arbitration of disputes, arrangements for the policing 
of the world. These crude initial arrangements, once accepted, 
will naturally d evelop by the pressure of the governing idea and 
the inherent need into a closer unity and even perhaps in the 
long end into a common supreme government which may endure 
till the defects of the system established and the rise of other ideals 
and tendencies inconsistent with its maintenance lead either to a 
new radical change or to its entire dissolution into its natural 
elements and constituents We have seen also that such a union 
is likely to take place upon the basis of the, present world some¬ 
what modified by the changes that must now inevitably take place, 
—international changes that are likely to be adjustments rather 
than the introduction of a new radical principle and social changes 
within the nations themselves of a much more far-reaching 
cha’acter. It will take pbee, that is to say, as between the pre¬ 
sent free nations and colonising empires, but with an internal 
arrangement of society and an administrative mould progressing 
rapidly towards a rigorous Stite socialism and equality by which 
the woman and the worker will chiefly profit. For these are the 
master tendencies of the hour. Certainly, no one can confidently 
predict that the hour will victoriously prct'ail over the whole 
future. We know not what surprises of the great human drama, 
what violent resurgence of the old nation-idea, what collisions, 
failures, unexpected results in the working out of the new social 
tendencies, what revolt of the human spirit against a burdensome 
and mechanical State collectivism, what growth and power per¬ 
haps of a gospel of philosophic anarchism missioned to reassert 
man’s ineradicable yearning for individual liberty and free self- 
fulfilmcrft, what unforeseen religious and spiritual revolutions 
may not'intervene in the very course of this present movement 
of mankind and divert it to quite another denouement The 
human mind has not. yet reached that illumination or that 
sure science by which it can forecast securely even its 
morrow. 

,Lct us suppose, however, that no ijpeh .unexpected factor 
intervenes. The political unity of mankind, of a sort, may then 
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a un renversement, rendus necessaircs,;, de toute ifnitc ayant pu 
€tre accomplie initialemeiU. 

Cependant un certain rcsultat est possible dans un avcnir, 
soit comparativement prochc soit plus doignc. Nous pouvons 
voir suivant queues Hgnes probables il se developpera, si toute- 
fois il le fait; d’abord par une sorte d’entente el d’union initiate 
sur Ics besoins conimuns les plus pressants: accords commer- 
ciaux, arrangements de paix ou de guerre, conventions pour 
Tarbitragc des conflits et pour la police du mondc. Ces arrange¬ 
ments initiaux sommaires, une fois acceptes, se dcvclopperont 
sous la pression de lUdee dominante et du besoin inherent, en 
une unite plus cHroite et incine pent ctre a la fin en un gouverne- 
ment commun supreme qui durera jusqu’a ce qiic Ics defauts 
du systeme ctabli et I’eveil d’ideaux ct de tendances autres, in¬ 
compatibles avee son maintien, conduisent a un nouveau change- 
ment radical ou a sa complete desagregation cn scs elements 
et constituants naturcls. Nous avons vu aussi que, tr6s pro- 
bablement, une telle union sc ferait sur la base du monde present, 
quelquc peu modific par les changements qui sont des mainte- 
nant inevitables: changements internationaux, qui seront pro- 
bablement des ajustements plutot que I’introduction d*un 
nouveau principe radical, et changements sociaux dans les nations 
elles-mcmes, d’une bien plus grande portec*. C’cst-a-dire que cette 
union aura lieu entre les nations fibres et les empires colonisa- 
teure actucls, mais avec un arrangement interne de la societd 
et un cadre administratif progressant rapidement vers un rigou- 
reux socialisme d’Etat et une cgalitc dont les femmes et Ics tra- 
vailleurs profiteront principalement. Car ce sont les tendances 
maitresses de I’heurc. Certainement, penonne ne peut prddire 
avec assurance que I’heure presente prevaudra victori5usement 
sur favenir tout’entier. Nous ne savons pas quelles surprises du 
grand drame humain, quels reveils violents de la vieille idee de 
nation, quelles collisionsj quels tehees, quels r6sulta£s inattendus 
dans I’expression des nouvelles tendances sociales, quelle r^- 
volte de I’esprit humain contre un collectivisme d’Etat vexatoire 
et m^canique, quelle c;fowsance et quel pouvoir peut-fitre d’un 
^vangile d’anarchisme philosophique destine k r^affirmer l*as- 
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be realised. The questioil' still remains whether it is desirable 
that it should be realised' thus and now, and if so, under what 
circumstances, with what necessary conditions in the absence 
of which the result gained can only be temporary as were former 
partial unifications of mankind. And first let us remember at 
W'hat cost humanity has gained the larger unities it has already 
acliieved in the past. The immediate past has actually created 
for us the nation, the natural homogeneous empire of nations kin 
in race,and culture or united by geographical necessity and 
mutual attractions, and the artificial heterogeneous empire 
secured by conquest, maintained by force, by yoke of law, by com¬ 
mercial and military colonisation, but not yet welded into true 
psychological uiiities. Each of these principles of aggregation has 
given some actual gain or some possibility of progress to mankind 
at large, but each has brought with it its temporary or inherent 
disadvantages and inni' tcd some wound on the complete 
human ideal. 

The creation of a new unity, when it proceeds by external 
and mechanical processes, has usually and indeed almost by a 
practical necessity to go through a process of internal contraction 
before the unit can indulge again in a new and free expansion of 
its inner life; for its first need and instinct is to form and secure its 
own existence. To cnlorce its unity is its jiredominant impulse 
and to that paramount need it has to sacrifice t(\e diversity, har¬ 
monious complexity, richness of various material, freedom of 
inner relations without which tlic true perfection of life is im¬ 
possible. In order to enforce a strong and sure unity, it has to 
create a paramount centre, a concentrated State power, whether 
of king or military aristocracy or plutocratic class or other govern¬ 
ing contrivance to which the liberty and free life of the individual, 
the commune, the city, the region or any other lesser unit has to 
be subordinated and sacrificed. At the same time, there is a 
tendency to create a firmly mechanised And rigid state of society, 
sometimes a hierarchy of classes or orders in which the lower 
is appointed to an inferior place and duty and bound down to a 
narrower life than the higher, such as ’the hierarchy of king, 
clergy, aristocracy, middle class, peasantry, servile class which 
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piration inderacinable de I’homme ^a la liberty individuelle 
et la libre realisation de’soi, quclles'revolutions religieuses et 
spirituelles imprevucs, peuvent intervenir dans le cours m^mc 
du mouvement present de I’humanite et le detourncr vers un 
tout autre denouenwnt. La mentalite humaine n’a pas encore 
attcint I’illumination ou la science sure par lesquelles elle puisse 
prevoir avec certitude meine son lendemain. 

Supposons cependant qu’aucLin facteur inattendu de ce 
genre n’inlervienne. Une certaine sorlc d’unite polirique de 
riiiimanite pent alors se realiser. II rcstc encore a savoir s’il est 
desirable qu’ellc soit Vealisee ainsi et maintenant, et, dans I’aflir- 
niative, quellcs sont les cirronstances et Ics conditions iiecessaires 
a cet^e realisation et en raj)scncc desquellcs Ics rcsultats obtenus 
lie peuvent etre que lemporaircs, ainsi que le furent dc prcce- 
dentes unifications partielles de rinimanite. Tout d’abord, iTou- 
blions pas combien ont coute a I’humanitc Ics plus grandcs unites 
cpi’cllc a deja rcalisees dans le passe. Le passe immediat a reelle- 
ment crec pour noi»s la nation, I’empire homogene naturel de 
nations apparenlecs en race et en culture, ou unies par une ne- 
cessitc gcograpliique et des attractions rniituelles, et I’empirc 
heterogene artiliciel, acquis par la conquete, maintenu par la 
force, par le joug c?e la loi, par la colonisation rommerciale et 
militaire, mais non encore soude en une vraie unite psychologique. 
Ghacun dc ccs principes d’agregation a donne ^ I’humanite en 
general quclque gain veritable ou quclque possibilitc dc progres, 
mais chacun a aussi apportc avec lui ses desavantages tem- 
poraircs ou inherents, ct a inflige des blessures a I’idcal humain 
complct. 

La creation d unc nouvelle unite, quand elle est jsroduite 
par des moyens .exterieurs ct fnecaniques, doit generalcmcnt et 
en fait presque par,une necessite pratique, passer par une periode 
de Contraction interne, avant que I’unite puisse pgrmettre unc 
ex'pansion nouvelle ct libre dc sa vie interieure; car son premier 
besoin, son premier instinct est de former et de consolider sa 
propre existence. Imposer son unite est chez elle I’impulsion 
predominante et,'a ce«V>esoin supreme, eUc doit sacrifief la*,di- 
versit6, la complexite harmonieuse, la richessc de la variete des 
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replaced in Europe the i ich and free existence of the city and the 
tribe or else a rigid caste System such as the one that replaced in 
India the open and natural existence of the vigorous Aryan clans. 
Moreover, as \vc hav'c alrcctdy seen, the active and stimulating 
participation of all or most in the full \igour of the common life, 
which was the great advantage of the small but free earlier 
(ominimities, is much more diiricult in a larger aggregate and is 
at hist impossible. In its place, there is (he concentration of the 
foice of'life into a dominant centre or at most a governing and 
diiceting cla«-s or classes, while the great mass of the community 
is left in a rel.itive torpor and enjoys only a minimum and in¬ 
ti irs’ct share of that vitality in so far as it is allowed to filter down 
iiom above and indirectly affect the grosser, poorer and narrovver 
life below. This at least is the phenomenon wr see in the Instoric 
period of human development which precetled and led up to the 
creation of the modern ^vorId. In the future also the need of a 
coiiecntrating and formative ligidity may be felt foi the firm 
foimation and tonsolidation of the new political and social 
forms that aie taking or will take its place. 

The small human communities in which all can easily take 
an active part and in which ideas and mcncmients are swiftly 
and \i\idly felt by .ill and can be worked out* ra.pidly and thrown 
into form without the need of a large and dilficult organisation, 
turn nalurallv tow'.ards freedom as soon as they cease to be pre¬ 
occupied with the fust absorbing necc's^ity of self-pre.serva.tion. 
Such foims a.s absolute monarchy or a despotic oligarchy, an 
inf.illible Pap'u y or s.acrosancl theocratic class cannot flourish at 
case in such an environment; they lack that advantage of distance 
from the mass and that remoteness from exposure to the daily 
criticism of the individual mind on which their prestige depends 
and they have not to justify them the pressing need of uniformity 
among large multitudes and over vast areas w'hich they clscwficrc 
serve to establish and maintain. Therefbrc we find in Rome die 
monarchical regime uii.able to maintain itself and in Greece looked 
upon as an unnatural and brief usurpation, while the oligarchical 
form of government, though more vigorous, could not assure to 
itself, except in a purely military community like Sparta, either 
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materiaux, la liberte des relations internes, sans lesquelles la 
vraie perfection de la vi'e est impossible. A fin d’eflfcctucr une 
unite forte et sure, il lui faut creer un centre souverain, un pouvoir 
d’Etat concentre, que ce soit un roi, unc aristocratie militaire, 
une classe ploutocratoque ou toute autre combinaison de gouverne- 
ment, a laquclle doivent ctrc subordonnccs et sacrifices I’inde- 
pendance et la vie fibre de I’individu, de la commune, de la cite, 
de la region ou des autres unites moindres. En meme temps, 
existe la tendance a creer un etat social rigidc et solidement 
mecanise, quclquefois une hierarchic de classes ou d’ordres dans 
laquclle rinfericur e5t assujetti a une position et unc tachc plus 
basses et contraint a unc vie plus etroite que celles du supericur, 
uhe ^hierarchic comme celle formee par le roi, le clerge, I’aris- 
tocralie, la classe moyenne, la paysannerie et la classe servile, 
et qui rernplat^a cn Europe la vie fibre et riche de la cite et de la 
tribu, ou bien un systeme rigide dc castes tel que cclui qui suc- 
ceda dans I’liidc a I’existence ouverte et naturelle dcs clans 
aryens vigoureux. De plus, ainsi que nous I’avons deja vu, la 
participation active et stimulantc tie tons ou de la plupart a la 
pleine ardeur ile la vie commune, qui fut le grand avantage dcs 
premieres rommunautes plus petites mais fibres, cst beaucoup 
plus difficile dans ifn agre^gat plus vaste,,ct d’abord impossible. 

la place dc cette participation, la force dc vie est concentree 
dans un centre dominant, ou tout au plus dans une ou plusieurs 
classes gouvernantes et directrices, tandis que la grande masse 
dc la communautc cst laissee dans une torpeur relative et jouit 
seulcment d’unc part minime et indiiccte de la vitalite, pour 
autant qu’il cst permis a cclle-ci dc filtrcr d’en haut et d’affccter 
indircctemcnt la vie d’en bas, plus grossicre, plus pauvre et p]us 
etroite. En tout^cas ceci cst 16 phcnomenc que nous observons 
dans la periode hisjorique du developpemept humain qui prcceda 
la citation du monde modernc et y conduisit. Dans Pavenir aussi 
la*necessite d’unc rigiditt^ concentrante et formative pent sc faire 
sentir pour la formation etda consolidation stables dcs nouvelles 
formes politiques et sociales qui prennent ou prendront sa place. 

Les petites communautes humaines ou tous peuvenf faclle- 
ment prendre une part active, et dans lesquelles les id^es et les 
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a high and exclusive supremacy or a firm duration. The tendency 
to a democratic freedom in wJiich every man had a natural part 
in the civic life as well as in the cultural institutions of the State, 
an equal voice in the determination of law and policy and as much 
share in their execution as could be assured to him by his right as 
a ciliycii and his capacity as an individual,—this democratic 
teiKh'ricy uas inborn in the spirit and inherent in the form of the 
city state. In Rome the tendency was equally present but could 
not develop so rapidly or fulfil itself so entirely as in Greece 
because of the necessities of a milite^y and concpiering State which 
needed either an absolute head, an imfxrafor, or a .small oli¬ 
garchic body tt) direct its foreign policy and its military conduct; 
bill even so, the democratic element was always present and the 
democratic tendency was so strong that it began to work and 
grow from almost prehistoiic times even in the midst of Rome’s 
constant struggle for self-preservation and expansion and was 
only suspended by such supreme struggles as the great duel with 
Cuiithag<* for the empire of the Mediterrjlnean. In India the 
early communities were free societies in wdiicli the king was only 
a military head or civic chief; we find the democratic element 
j ersistiiig in the days of Buddha and .surviving in small States 
ill the days of Chandrogupta and Megasthenes even w'hen great 
bureaucratically governed monarchies and empires were linally 
replacing the Iree earlier polity. It was onl\ in propoi'tion as the 
need for a large organisation of Indian life over the whole penin¬ 
sula or at least the northern part of it made it.self increasing!) felt 
that the form of absolute monanhy grew upon the country and 
the learned and sacerdotal caste imposed its theocratic domina¬ 
tion ovQ.r the communal mind and its rigid Shastra as the 
binding^ chain of social unity and the binding link of a national 
culture. • 

As in the political and civic, so in the social life. A certain 
democratic equality is almost inevitable in a small community; 
the opposite phenomenon of strong class distinctions and superio¬ 
rities inay establish itself during the military period of the clan or 
tribe but cannot long be maintained in the close intimacy of a 
settled city state except by artificial means such as were employed 
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mouvemcnts sont sentis par tous promptement et vivement, 
developpes rapidcment, ct mis en formes sans le besoin d’unc 
organisation vastc et difficile, sc tourncnt naturcllement vers la 
liberte des qu’elles cesscnt d’etre preoccupccs par la neccssite 
primordialc et absoAantc de la conservation de soi. Des formes 
idles qu’iine monarchie absoluc ou une oligarchic despotique, 
line papautc infaillible on unc classc theocratique sacrosainte, 
nc peuvent prosperer a I’aise dans un semblable milieu. II leur 
manque d’etre eloignees de la masse et hors de portee dc la 
critique quotidienne dc la mentalite iiidividuellc, avantages doiit 
depend leur prestige ;*et pour justifier ces avantages dies n’ont pas 
le besoin pressant d’uniformitc parmi Ics vastes multitudes ct sur 
dc vastes espaces qu’ils servent ailleurs a ctablir et a maintenir. En 
consequence nous trouvons cpi’a Rome le regime monarchique fut 
incapable dc se maintenir et qu’en Grcce il fut considcre comme 
une breve usurpation anormale, tandis que la forme oligarchique 
de gouverncment, quoique plus vigoureuse, n’a pu s’assurer, ni 
une suprematie hauPc et exclusive, ni une durec stable, excepte 
dans unc communaute purement militaire cornmc Sparte. La 
tendance democratique etait innee dans I’esprit ct inherente a 
la forme dc la citc-ctat, cette tendance vers unc liberte dcniocra- 
tique dans laquellc chaque homme a une ipart naturclle ii la vie 
civique aussi bien qu’aux institutions culturelles dc I’Etat, une 
voix egale dans la ddermination dc la loi ct dc.Ia politique, et 
autant de participation a leur execution que peuvent lui assurer 
son droit de citoyen et sa c.ipacitc individudle. A Rome la 
tendance etait egalement presente, mais die n’a pu se devdopj^tjr 
aussi rapidement et s’accomplir aussi completcment qu’en 
Gr^ce, a cause des necessites d’un Etat militaire ct conquerant, 
qui exigeait, pouB diriger sa politique etrangere ct scs operations 
militaires, soil un chef absolu, un Imperatm^ soil un petit corps 
oligarchique. Mais meme ainsi I’clcment democratique etait 
toiijours present et la tendance democratique etait si forte qu’clle 
commenija a agir et a croitre depuis presque les temps prdiis- 
toriques, meme au milieu dc la luttc constante dc Rome pour 
sa propre conservation'ct son expansion; ct qu’elle ne fut .<hs- 
pendue que pendant les ebnffits SupT?mcs, comme le grand dud 
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by Sparta and Venice. Ifivcn when the distinction remains, its 
exclusiveness is blunted and cannot deepen and intensify itself 
into the nature of a fixed hierarchy. The natural social type of 
the small community is such as we see in Athens, where not only 
Cleon, the tanner, e.xetciscd as strong a political influence as the 
highborn and wealthy Nicias and the highest offices and civic 
fuiu lions were open to men of all classes, but in social functions 
and connections also there was a free association and equality. 
We sec a similar democratic equality, though of a different type, 
in the earlier lecords of Indian civilisalioq. The rigid hierarchy 
of castes with the pretensions and arrogance of the caste spirit was 
a later development; in the simpler life of old, difference or even 
sujjcriority of function did not carry with it a sense of perspnal or 
class superiority: at the beginning, the most sacred, religious and 
so( ial function, that of the Rishi and sacrificer, seems to have 
been open to men of all classes and occupations. Theocracy, caste 
and absolute kingship grew in force pari pasm like the Church and 
the monarchical power in mediaeval Europe under the com¬ 
pulsion of the new circumstances created b)- the growth of large 
social and political aggregates. 

Societies adv.ancing in culture under t^ese conditions of the 
early Greek, Romarf and Indian city states and clan-nations 
were bound to develop a general vividness of life and dynamic 
force of culture and creation which the later national aggregates 
were obliged to forego and could only recovei’ after a long period 
of self-formation in which the difliculties attending the dcvelop- 
mciit of a new organism had to be met and overcome. The cul¬ 
tural and civic life of the Greek city, of which Athens was the 
suprcinfc achievement, a life'in which living itself was an education, 
where 4he poorest as well as the richest sat together in the theatre 
to see and judge the'dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, the 
Athenian trader and shopkeeper took part in the subtle philoso¬ 
phical conversations of Socrates, created for Europe not only its 
fundamental political types and ideals but practically all its basic 
forms of intellectual, philosophical, Ijtorary and artistic culture. 
Tiie equally vivid pdlitical, juridical anrf military life of the single 
city of Rome created for Europe its types of political activity. 
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avec Carthage pour I’empire de la jli^cditerrande. Dans ITnde 
les premieres communautes etaient dfes societes libres dans Ics- 
quelles Ic roi n’etait qu’un chef militaire ou civique; nous trou- 
vons I’element democratique persistant au temps du Bouddha 
et survivant encore "dans de petits Etats au temps de Chandra- 
goupta ct de Megasthenes, mome quand de grandes monarchies 
et des empires gouverncs burcaucratiqucmcnt eiirent remplacc 
finalemcnt Ics premiers regimes libres. C’est sculemcnt dans la 
mesure oii le besoin se fit sentir de plus en plus, d’unc Vastc or¬ 
ganisation de la vie indienne dans toutc la pcninsule on tout au 
moins clans sa parlie Nord, que la forme d’une monarrhie ab.-'oluc 
s’ctciidit sur le pays ct c[uc la caste erudite ct sacerdotalc imposa 
sa* domination theocratique sur la mentalite communale, et son 
Shastfa rigidc comme chainc de I’unite socialc et lien dc la 
culture nationale. 

II en cst dans la vie socialc de meme que dans la vie politique*, 
et civique. Une certaine (•galite dc^mocratique est presqiic 
inevitable dans une* petite commiuiaute; le phcnomeiie oppose 
dc fortes distinctions et superiorites de classes peut se produire 
duranl la periode militaire dii clan ou dc la tribu, mais nc peut sc 
maintenir longtemps dans Tetroite intimite d’une cite-etat ctablic, 
exceptc* par des moyens artificiels comme «n employcrent Spartc 
et Venise. Meme quand la distinction persiste, son cxclusivitc 
est emoussec et elle ne peut pas s’approfondiv ct s’intensifier 
jusqu’a devenir une hierarchie fixe. Le type social naturcl de la 
petite communaute cst tel que nous le ^'oyolls a Athencs, ou non 
seulement Cleon le tanneur exer(;ait une influence poUtiqye 
aussi forte que Nicias, le riche de haute naissance, et ou les 
positions ct les fonctions civiques les plus clevees etaient*ouvcrtes 
aux hommes de Aoutc classe, mais ou aussi dans les ceremonies 
ct les relations sociales il y avait une association et une cgalite 
libres. Nous trouvons une egalite democratique similaire, quoique 
d’un type different, dans les premieres annales de la civilisation 
indienne. La hierarchie rigide des castes, avTC les pretentions et 
I’arrogance de I’esprit d^ caste, se developperent plus tard. Dans 
la vie plus simple'd’aulrefois, la difference ou meme la supeTfeio- 
rite de function n’entrainait pas av'cc die im sens de sup<Tioritc, 
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military discipIiiK* and science, jurisprudence of law and equity 
and even its ideals of empire and colonisation. And in India it was 
that early vivacity of spiritual life of which we catch glimpses in 
the Vcdic, Upanishadic and Buddhistic literature, which created 
the religions, philosophies, spiritual disciplints that have since by 
direct or indirect innucnce spread something of their spirit and 
knowledge over Asia and liiurope. And everywhere the root of 
this free, generalised and widely pulsating vital and dynamic 
force, which the modern world is onlv now in some sort recover- 
ing, was amid all difl'erenccs die same; it was the complete parti¬ 
cipation not of a limited class, but of the individual generally in 
the many-sided life of the community, the sense each had of being 
full of the energy of all and of a certain freedom to grow, to be. him¬ 
self, to achieve, to think, to create in the undammed flood of that 
universal energy. It is this condition, this relation between the 
individual and the aggregate which modern life has tried to some 
extent to restore in a cumbrous, clumsy and imperfect fashion 
but with much vaster forces of life and thought at its disposal 
than early humanity could command. 

It is possible that, if the old city slates and clan-nations could 
have endured and modified themselvTs so as to create larger free 
aggregates without losing their own life in the new mass, many 
problems might have been solved with a greater .simplicity, direct 
vision and truth to Nature wiiich we have now to settle in a very 
complex and cumbrous fashion and under peril of enormous 
dangers and wide-spread convulsions. But that was not to be. 
Xhat.. early life had vital defects which it could not cure. In the 
case of the Mediterranean nations, two most important excep¬ 
tions hai-e to be made to the general participation of all individuals 
in the full civu* and cultural life of the communky; for that parti¬ 
cipation was denied to the slave and hardl)' granted at all in the 
narrow life* conceded to the woman. In India the institution of 
slavery was practically absent and the woman had at first a freer 
and more dignified position than hi Greece and Rome; but the 
slave was soon replaced by the prolctaiyate, called in India the 
Shiidra, and the increasing tendency to deny the highest benefits 
of the cbmmon life and cultui'e to the Shndra and the wcJman 
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pcrsonnelle ou de caste; au commencen'tent, la fonciion religieuse 
et sociale la plus sacrce, ccUe du Rishi sacrificateur, semble avoir 
etc accessible a dcs hommes de toutc classc ct de toute occu¬ 
pation. La theocratic, la caste et la royaute absoluc ont grandi 
dc pair, comme TEglise et Ic pouvoir monarchique dans I’Europe 
du moyen-age, sous la contraintc dc iiouvellcs circonstanres 
creces par le dcveloppemcnt de vastes agregat sociaux et poli- 
tiques. 

Les societcs progrcssanl eii culture dans Ics conditions dcs 
cites-ctats et dcs nations-clans primitives de la Grece, dc Rome 
et de rinde, dcvaicfit inevitablemeiit dcvelopper line vivacitc 
gcncralc de vie cl une force dynamique de culture ct dc crealion 
quc .les agregats nationaux plus recents ont etc obliges d’aban- 
donnfir ct ne purcnt rcgagncr qu’aprcs une longue periode de 
formation propre, pendant la(|uc,llc ils ont cu a affronter ct a 
surmontcr les difficiiltcs accompagnant Ic dcveloppemcnt d’un 
nouvel organisme. La vie rulturclle ct civique de la cite grecque, 
dont Athencs fut le,suprenie <uconi])lissement, une vie ou le fait 
meme dc vivre ctait une education, ou Ic plus pauvre, aussi bicn 
quc le plus riche, s’asseyaient cote a cote au theatre pour voir 
et juger les dranics de Sophoclc ct d’Euripidc, et ou le marchand 
et le commer^ant •atheniens prenaient part aux conversations 
philosophiques subtiles de Socrate, cette vie crea pour I’Europe 
non sculement les types ct les ideaux politiques fondameritaiix, 
mais aussi pratiquement tonics les formes basiqucs de culture 
intellectuelle, philosophique, lituh'aire et artistique. La vie 
politique, juridique et militaire, cgalement brillantc, de la seule 
cite dc Rome crea pour I’Europe les types d’activite pdltticfuc, 
de discipline et de science militaires, dc jurisprudence dc loi et 
d’equite et meme les ideauX d’empirc ct de colonftation.’ Et 
dans rinde, ce fut cette premiere inlcnsite de vie spirituelle, 
do'hi nous saisissons des aper^us dans la litterature vedique, 
uupanishadique et bouddhique, qui crea les religions, les philo¬ 
sophies, les disciplines spirituelles qui ont depuis lors, par une 
influence directe ou indirecte, repandu sur I’Asie et I’Europe 
quelque chose de leun'esprit et de leur connaissance. Et-partout, 
la radne de cette force vitale ct dynamique^ libfle, gener&lisce 
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brought down* Indian society to the level of its Western congeners. 
It is possible that these t^vo great problems of economic serfdom 
and the subjection of woman might have been attacked and 
solved in the early community if it had lived longer, as it 
has now been attacked and is in process of solution in the 
modern State. But it is doubtful; only in Rome do we 
glimpse certain initial tendencies which might have turned in 
that direction and they never went farther than faint hints of a 
future possibility. 

More vital was the entire failure of this early form of human 
society to solve the question of the interrelations between com- 
munitv and communitv. War remained their normal relation. 

4 4 

All attempts at fiee federation failed, and military conquest \Vas 
left as the sole means of unification. The attachment to the small 
aggregate in which each man felt himself to be most alive had 
generated a sort of mental and vital insularity which could not 
accommodate itself to the new and wider ideas which philosophy 
and political thought, moved by the urge ,of larger needs and 
tendencies, brought into the field of life. Therefore the old States 
had to dissolve and disappear, in India into the huge bureaucratic 
empires of the Gupta and the Maurya to which the Pathan, the 
Moghul and the Englishman succeeded, in th? West into the va.sl 
military and commercial expansions achieved by Alexander, by 
the Carthaginian oligarchy and by the Roman republic and 
empire. The latier were not national but supranational unities, 
premature attempts at too large unifications of mankind 
that could not really be accomplished with any finality until 
the 'intermediate nation-unit had been fullv and healthily 

» t 

developed. 

The creation of the national aggregate was tljerefore reserved 
for the millennium tljat followed the collapse of the Roman 
Empire; and in order to solve this problem left to it, the 'fvdrld 
during that period had to recoil from rrftiny and indeed most 6f 
the gains which had been achieved for mankind by the city states 
Only after this problem was solved could there be any real effort 
to develop not only a firmly organised but a progressive and in¬ 
creasingly jjerfected community, not only a strong mould of social 
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et a larges pulsations, que le monde motlerne retrotive en quelque 
sorte sculement maintenanrt, ctait la meme au sein de toutes les 
differences: c’etait la complete participation non d’une classe 
limitee, mais de I’individu en general, a la vie multiforme de 
la communautc, le sens que cliacun avait d’etre plcin de Tenergic 
de tons ct d’une certaine liberie de croitre, d’etre lui-mcme, 
d’accomplir, de ])enser, de crcer dans le flol sans eontrainte de 
cettc energie universelle. C’est cctte condition, cette relation 
entre I’individu et I’agregal qiu* la vie moderne a essaye jusqu’a 
un certain point de restaurer, d’une maniere ciicombrantc, 
maladroite el impaifaite, mais aver, a sa disposition, des forces 
de vie et de peiisee beaucoup plus vastes ([ue celles dont pouvail 
disposer I’humanite premiere. 

II esl possible que si les citcs-ctats et les nations-clans d’atUan 
avaient dure et s’tHaicnl modiliees afin dc crcer de plus grands 
agregats libres sans perdre Icur vie propre dans la masse nouvelle, 
beaucoup dc problcmes aient pu ctre rcsolus aver line plus 
grande simjilicitc, line vision directe ct en conformitc avec la 
Nature, alors que nous avons maintenant a les regler dc fa^'on 
complexc ct incommode, el sous la menace de dangers cnormes 
ct de convulsions tres ctendues. Mais ccla nc devait pas ctre. 
Cette premiere vi<? avait des defauts vifaux qu’elle nc pouvait 
gucrir. Dans le cas des nations mediterraneennes, deux excep¬ 
tions des plus importantes doivent ctre faites a la participation 
generalc de tons les individus a la pleine vie civique et culturellc 
dc la communaute; car cettc participation etait refusee aux 
esclaves et a peine accordee dans la vie etroite concedee aux 
femmes. Dans I’lnde I’institution de I’esclavage ctait prati(|uc- 
ment absente et la femme y eut d’abord une position plus libre 
ct plus digne qu’en Grece et*a Rome; mais bientot I’esclave fut 
remplace par le 4 )roletaire appele dans J’lnde le “shoudra”, et 
la tendance croissante dc refuser au “shoudra” et a la femme les 
plus hauls benefices de la vie et de la culture communes, fit 
descendre la societe indiehne au niveau de ses congencres occi- 
•dentaux. II cst possible que ces deux grands problcmes du 
servage cconomique*et. dc la sujction.de la femme 'aient, pu 
etre abordes et resolus dans la communautc premiere si elle avait 
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life but the free growth ^nd completeness of life itself within the 
mould. This cycle we myst brielly study before we can consider 
whether the intervention of a new effort at a larger aggregation 
is likely to be free from the danger of a new recoil in which the 
inner progress of the race will have, at leztst temporarily, to be 
sacrificed in order to concentrate effort on the develo})ment and 
affirmation of a massive external unity. 


Suj/e Ji ir fiOfit 3'* 

vecii plus longtemps, dc la mcme manierc qu’ils ont mainteriaht 
etc abordcs ct qu’ils sont en voie de solution dans I’Etat moderne. 
Mais e’est douteux; cc n’est qu’a Rome que nous entrevoyons 
certaines tendances initiales qui auraient pu tourner dans cette 
direction et jamais elles n’allercnt plus loin que de vagucs allu¬ 
sions a unc possibilite future. 

Plus vital encore fut Ic cornplet insucces dc cette premiere 
forme dc societe humaiiie a resoudre la question des relations 
entre communautes. La guerre demeura leur relation iiormale. 
Tous Ics essais dc libre federation echouerent, ct la conciuete 
militairc resta le scul moyen d’unification. L’attachement au 
petit agregat, dans leqiiel chaque homme se sentait plus vivant, 
avait engendre iine sorte d’insularite mentale et vitale qui ne 
pouvait s’accommoder des idees nouvelles et plus larges que la 
philosophie et la pensee politique, poussees par des besoins et des 
teml^fces plus vastes, avaient introduites dans le champ dc la 
vie. Par suite, les vieux Etats durent se dissoudre ct se fondre, 
darts ITrfde, dans les cnormes Empires bureaucratiques des 
Gouptas et des Mauryas au.xquels succedereqt les Pathans, les 
Moguls et les Anglais; en Occident, dans les vastes expatisions 
militaires et' commerciales, accomplie» par Alexandre, par 
I’oligarchie carthaginoise et par la republique et Pempire de 
Rome. Ces expansions ne furent pas des unites nationales, mais 
supranationales, des essais prematures d’vne trop grande uni- 
ficatfon de I’humanite, qui ne pouvak vTaiment pas etre realise 
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d’lme maniere decisive, jusqu’a ce que I’unite nationale inter- 
mediaire eut ete pleinemerit et sainement dcveloppec. 

La creation de Tagrcgat national etait done reservee au 
millenaire qui suivit recroulcment de I’Empire Romain; et afin 
dc resoudre le probleme qui lui etait encore pose, le monde durant 
cette periode dut abandonner beaucoup, en fait le plus grand 
nombre, des gains acquis a riiumanitc par les cites-etats. C’est 
sculemcnt apres que ce probleme eut etc rcsolu, qu’un reel effort 
pouvait etre fait })our developper une communaute non sculc- 
inent fermement organisee, mais progressive ct dc plus en plus 
pcrfectioiinec, non sciflement un moule solidc dc vie sociale, mais 
la croissance libre et I’accomplissemcnt dc la vie elle-memc au 
dedans dc ce moule. Nous devons rapidement etudier ce cycle 
avant *de pouvoir considcrer s’il est probable que rintervention 
d’un nouvcl effort vers une plus vaste agregation soit libre du 
danger d’un nouveau recul, dans Icquel le progres interieur de 
la race aurait, au moins tepiporairement, a etre sacrifie, alin de 
concentrer 1’effort sar raffirmation et le developpcmcnt d’une 
unite extcricure massive. 
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Chapter xii 

» 

THE ANCIENT CYCLE OF PRENATIONAL 
EMPIRE-BUILDING- 

THE MODERN CYCLE OF NATION-BUILDING 

"I^E have seen that the building of the true national unit 
' ' was a problem of human aggregation left over by the 
ancienl, world to the mediaeval. The ancient world started 
fiom the tribe, the cit> state, the clan, the small regional state - 
all of th(‘m minor units living in the midst of other like units which 
were similar to them in general type, kin usually in language 
and most often or very largely in race, marked off at least; from 
other divisions of humanity by a tendency towards a cdhimon 
(.iv’ilisation and protected in that community with each other 
and in their dixersity from others by favourable geographical 
circumstances. Thus Greece, Italy, (hiul, Egypt, China, Medo- 
Persia, India, Aiabia, Israel, all began with a loose cultural and 
geographical aggregation whicli made them separate and dis¬ 
tinct culture-units before they could become nati(m-units. Within 
that loose unity the tribe, clan or city or regional states formed 
in the vague mass so man\' points of distinefr, vigorous and com- 
])act unit)' which felt indeed more and more powerfully the 
divergence and opposition of their huger cultural oneness to 
the outside world but could feel also and often much more nearly 
and acutely their own divergences, contrasts and oppositions. 
Where this scmsc of local distinctness was most acute, there the 
proSfcm of national unincation was necessaiily more difficult 
and its solution, when macle, tended to be more illusor). 

■ The‘solution w^as in most c*ases attempted. In Egypt and 
Judea it w'as successfully found even in that ancient cycle of liis- 
torical evolution; but in the latter instance certainly, in'the 
former probably, the full result came only by the hard discipline 
of subjection to a foreign yoke. Where this discipline was lacking, 
where the nation-unity was in some sort achieved from within, 
-usually through the conquest of all the'.^-est by one strong clan, 
cit^, regional unit such as Rome, Macedon, the mountain clans 
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L’ANCIEN CYCLE PRE-NATIONAL DE LA 
CONSTRUCTION D’EMPIRES—LE CYCLE MODERNE 
DE LA CONSTRUCTION DE NATIONS. 


T^OUS avons vu que la construction de la vraie unite na- 
tionale cst un problcmc il’agrctyation humaine transmis par 
I’antiquite au moyen-age. L'antiquitc cst partic dc la tribu, 
la citc-etat, Ic clan, Ic petit that regional, unites mincurcs vivanl 
au milieu d’autres uftites scmblablcs par Ic type general ct qui 
leur etaient apparentecs, d’ordinairc par le langage et le plus 
soiivejnt, ou cn grande partie, par la race. Elies sc distinguaient 
d’autr6s divisions dc riiumanite, tout au moins par une tendance 
vers line civilisation comnumc et etaient protegees, dans leur 
coinmunaute rune avee raulrc et dans leur diveisite vis-a-vis 


dcs autres, j^ar des circonstances geographiques favorables. 
Ainsi la Grccc, 1’Italic, la Gaule, TEgypte, la Chine, la Perse 
Medique, ITnde, TArabie, Israel, toutes debuterent par une 
agregation culturelle et geographique imprecise, qui en fit des 
unites culturelles scparccs ct distinctes, availt qu’clles puissent 
devenir des unites aalionales. Au-dedans^de cettc unite impre¬ 
cise, les tribus, les clans, les cites ou Ics etats regionaux formaient 
dans la masse vague autant de points d’unite distincts, vigoureux 
et compacts, qui sentaient cn verite dc plus cn plus puissamment 
la divergence ct Popposition dc leur plus grande unite culturelle 
avec le mondc cxtcricur, mais pouvaient sentir aussi, ct souvent 
de fa^'on beaucoup plus proche et aigiie, leurs divergenccsTTeiirs 
oppositions et leurs contrastes mutuels. La ou le sens de distinction 
locale ctait plus aigu, D aussi Ife probleme d’unification nationale 
etait necessairemciit plus difficile ct sa^ solution, quand elle 
etai’t irouvee, avait tendance a 6tre plus illusoirc. 

' Dans la plupart dej cas, un essai dc solution fut tentc. En 
Egypte et en Judee il rcussift, meme dans ce cycle ancien d’cvolu- 
tion historique; mais, certaincment dans le dernier cas et pro- 
bablement dans le premier, le plein resultat fut obtenu s^uie- 
ment par une discipline severe de sujetion au joug etranger. 
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of Persia the new State, instead of waiting to base firmly its 
adiicvcment and lay thw founclalioiis of the national unity deep 
and strong, proceeded at once to overshoot its immediate necessity 
and embark on a career of conquest. Before the psychological 
roots of the national unity had been driven deep, before the 
nation was firmly self-conscious, irresistibly possessed of its one¬ 
ness and invincibly attached to it, the governing State impelled 
by the military impulsion which had carried it so far, attempted 
imm<‘diatcly to form by the same means a larger empire-aggre¬ 
gate. Assyria, Maccdon, Rome, Persia, later on Arabia followed 
all the same tendency and the same cycK*. The great invasion 
of Europe and Western Asia by the (Jaclic race and the sub¬ 
sequent disunion and decline of Ciaul were probably due lo the 
same phenomenon and procceiled from a still more immatifre and 
ill-formed unification than the Macedonian. All became the 
starting-point of great empire-movements before they had become 
the keystone of securely built national unities. 

These empiies, therefore, could not undine. Some lasted 
longer than others because they had laid down firmer foundations 
in the central nation-unity, as did Rome in Italy. In Greece 
Phili]), the first unifier, made a rapid but imperfect sketch of 
unification, the celerity of which had been made possible by the 
previous and vet looser Spartan domination; and had he been 
followed by successors of a patient talent rather than by a man 
of vast imagination and supreme genius, this first, rough, practical 
outline might have been filled in, strengthened and an enduring 
work achieved. One who first founds on a large scale and rapidly, 
nceJs always as his successor a man with the talent or the genius 
for organisation rather than,an impetus for expansion. A Caesar 
followed by an Augustus meant d work of massive durability; a 
Philip followed by an /Alexander, an achicverqent of great impor¬ 
tance to the world by its results, but in itself a mere splendour 
of short-lived brilliance. Rome, to whom careful Nature deni'ed 
any man of commanding genius until she had firmly unified Italy 
and laid the basis of her empire, was able to build much more 
firmly;'nevertheless, she founded that enfipire-not as the centre 
and head of a great nation, but still as a dominant city using a 
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L^ oil cette discipline manqua, o£i Punitd nationale s’accom- 
plit en quelque sortc du dedans, gen«‘ralement par la conqu6te 
de tout le reste par un clan, une cite ou une unit^ rcgionale, 
tels que Rome, la Macedoine ou Ics clans montagnards de Perse, 
le nouvel Etat, *au lieu d’attcndre que ce qu’il avait accompli 
ait une base ferme ct son unite nationale un fondemcnt profond 
et fort, sc mit immcdiatcinent a outrepasser sa n^cessite du 
moment et a s’embarquer dans une carriere de conquete. Avant 
que les racines psyclu)logiqucs de I’linite nationale se soient en- 
foncecs profondernent, avant que la nation soit fortement con- 
sciente d’(‘Ile-mcmc,"irrcsistiblcmcnt en possession de son unite 
et invinciblcment attachec ti cllc, I’Etat gouvernant, contraint 
par •Pimpulsion militaire qiii Tavait pousse jusque li, cssaya 
immediatement de former par les memes moyens un plus grand 
agregat imperial. L’Assyric, la Macedoine, Rome, la Perse, 
plus tard TArabie, suivirent toutes la mcme tendance et le merne 
cycle. La grande invasion de I’Europe ct de I’Asie occidcntale 
par la race gacliqut* et la desunion et le declin subsequent de la 
Gaulc furent probablement dus au meme phenomene et resul- 
t6rent d’unc unification encore plus prematuree et malformee 
que celle de la Macedoine. Toutes devinrent le point de depart 
de grands mouvements d’empircs avant d’etre devenues les 
pierres d’anglcs d’unites nationales solidement baties. 

Par suite, ces empires ne pouvaient dure,r. Quelques-uns 
vccurent plus longtemps que d’autres parce qu’ils avaient etabli 
des fondations plus profondes dans I’entitc nationale centralc, 
comme le fit Rome en Italic. En Gr6ce, Philippe, le p;i;qgiier 
unificateur, tra 9 a une esquisse d’unification, rapidc mais im- 
parfaite, dont la celerite fut rendu« possible par la doinination 
prealable, encore plus lache, de Sparte; et s’il avait eu pour 
successeur un homme de talent patient pUitdt qu’un homme de 
vaste imagination et de genie supreme, cette premi<fere ebauche 
pratique aurait pu etre cdmplctce et fortifiec et une oeuvre durable 
accomplie. Celui qui fonde’ d’abord sur une grande echelle et 
rapidement, a toujours, besoin comme successeur d’un homme 
ayant le talent Oli le genie de Toiganisation, plut6t que I’ejla'n 
vers I’expansion. Un Cesar, suivi par un Auguste, signifie une 
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subject Italy for the spriiiging-boarcl to leap upon and subjugate 
the surrounding world. Tlien fore she had to face a much more 
difTicult prob'(m of assimilation, tliat of nation-nebulae and 
formed or iiichoale cultures ilin'crent from her own, beftme she had 
achieved and learned to ajij)ly to the new'jjioblem the art of 
complete and absolute imilication on a sm.dlcr and easier scale, 
before she had welded into one living national organism, no longer 
Roman but Italian, the elements of dilfeience and community 
offered by the Gallic, Latin, Ibnbrian. Oscan and Graeco-Apulian 
factors in ancient Italy. Therefore, althouj’h her empire endured 


for several centuries, it achieved temjDorary conserxation at the 
cost of energy, of vitality and inn'M’ vigour; it accomplished 
neither the nation-unit nor the durable empire-ur.ity, and like 
other ancient cm])ires it had to collapse and make room for a 
new era of true nation-bu'lding. 

It is necessar) to emphasise where the error lay. "The adminis¬ 
trative, political, economic organisation of mankind in aggregates 
of smaller or greater size is a work which belongs at its basis to the 
same order of phenomena as the creation of \Iial organisms in 
physical Nature. It uses, that is to sav, primanly external and 
physical methods governed by the j)rin(.ii)les of physical life- 
energy intent on the creation of living foims, although its inner 
object is to deliver, t(' manifest and to bring into secure working 
a supraphysical, n ])sycliol()gi(.al prineij)le latent behind the opera¬ 
tions of the life and the body. To build a stKnlg and durable body 
and vital functioning for a distinct, ])owerrul, we.'I-ccntrcd and 
welffused corporate ego is its whole aim and method. In this 
procc,ss, as we have seen, first smaller distinct units in a larger 
loose unity are formed; thes."! haye a strong psychological exis¬ 
tence and a well-developed body and vital functioning, but in 
the larger mass the p.sychological sense and the vital energy are 
present but unorganised and without power of definite function¬ 
ing, and the body is a fluid quantity or a half-nebulous or at most 
a half-fluid, half-solidified mass, a plasm rather than a body. 
This has in its turn to be formed and organised; a firm physical 
shape has to be made f)r it, a well-defined Vital functioning and a 
clear psychological reality,self-cjnscicusness and mental will-to-be. 
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oeuvre d’une stability massive. Un Philippe, suivi par un Alexan¬ 
dre, veut dire un accomplisscment de* grande importance pour 
le mondc par scs result.its, mais en lui-mcme seulemeiit une 
splendour dont 1’eclat fut de courte durce. Rome, k qui la 
Nature priidcnte* refusa tout homme dc genic eminent jusqu’^ 
ce qu’elle ait fermement unific 1’Italic et elabli Ics bases de son 
empire, lut capable de const ruire bcaucoup plus solidement. 
Toutefois cllc fonda ret empire, non comme le centre ct la tete 
d’une grande nation, mais cn tant quo cite dominante sd servant 
d’unc Italic sujctle comme d’lm tremplin pour bondir sur le 
mondc enviroimant el le subjugucr. C’cst pourquoi ellc dui 
faire face i un problcme d’assimilation bcaucoup plus difficile, 
rclui* d’une ncbuleiise dc nations et de cultures, formecs on 
rudiment.iirrs, differentes de la sienne, avant qu’ellc n’ait mait- 
rise ct appris sur unc ecliclle plus petite et plus facile I’art d’unc 
unification complete et absoliie pour I’appliqucr au nouveau 
problcme, avant qii’clle n’ait sonde en un scul organisme national 
vivant, non plus rorfiain mais italien, les elements de difference 
ct d’identite offerts dans I’ancicnne Italic par les facteurs gaulois, 
latins, ombriens, oscjues et grcco-apuliens. Aussi, quoique son 
empire ait durd plusicurs siccles, Rome n’obtint cette conserva¬ 
tion temporaire qu'au depens de I’encrgie, dc la vitality et de 
la vigiicur intcrieure; clle ifaccomplit ni I’unite nationale, ni 
une unite impdriale durable, ct comme les autres anciens empires, 
elle dut s’effondrcr pour faire place k une hre nouvelle de vraie 
construction nationale. 

II est nccessairc de souligner oCi se trouve Terreur. L’ei'^ni- 
sation administrative, politique et economique dc Thumanitd 
cn agregats de taille plus ou ^oiiis grande est un travail qui 
appartient, dans’sa base, au mcme ordre de phenomines que la 
creation d’un organisme vital dans la Nature physique. C’est- 
i-dire que cclle-ci se scrt^principalement de mcthodcs extdrieures 
et physiques, gouvernccs par les principes de I’energie dc vie 
physique absorbcc par la creation de formes vivantes, quoique 
son objet interne soit de libdrer, dc manifestcr et de fai^e a^r 
avec suretd un principe supraphysique ee psychologique laVnt 
dans les operations de la vie et du corps. Ses seuls but et mdthode 
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Thus a new large unity is fonnccl; and this again finds itself 
among a niimbei of similar imilics which it looks on first as hostile 
and quite different from itself then enters into a sort of commu¬ 
nity in diffnence with them, till again we find repeated the ori¬ 
ginal ji’ieno.nenon ofa number of smaller distinct units in a wider 
loose unity, 'flu* (.onlained units are larger and more complex 
than before, the containing unity is also larger and more complex 
than before, but the essential position is the same and a similar 
problem presents itself for solution. Thus in the beginning there 
was the })hcnomenon of city states and regional peojilcs coexisting 
as disunited parts of a loose g(*()gra])hical and cultural unity, 
Italy or Hellas, and there was the problem oft rc'aiing the Hellenic 
or Italian nation. Aflerwaids there came instead tlie pheno¬ 
menon of nation-units formed ttr m formation coexisting as dis¬ 
united parts of the loose geograplncal and cultural uniry first, 
of Christendom, then, of fairope, and with it the problem of the 
union of this C.hristendom or of this Eui(jj>c wlfuii, though more 
than once conceived by individual statcsmeitor political thinkers, 
was never achieved nor even the first steps attempted. Before 
its difliculties ct)uld be solvetl, the modern movement with its 
unifying forces has presented to us the new and more complex 
phenomenon of a niaubei of nation-units and empire-units 
embedtled in the loose, but growing hfe-inteidependence and 
commercial ch/ie-connection of m.iiikind, anti the attendant 
problem of the unification of mankind aheady overshadows the 
unfulfilled dicam of tlie uiiifu atiMU ol Euiojie. 

, ])hyncal Nature vital organisms cannot live entirely on 
themselves; they live cither by inlerchange with other vital organ¬ 
isms or partly by that intcichangc and partly by devouring others; 
ui these ‘are the processes of assimilation comnaon to separated 
physical life. In unification of life, on the otlicr hand, an assimila¬ 
tion is possible which goes beyond this alternative of cither the 
devouring of one by another or a continued scjiarate distinctness 
which limits assimilation to a mutual reception of the energies 
discharged by one life upon another. There can be instead an 
association of units conjcioiisly subordinatihg themselves to a gene¬ 
ral unity which is developed in the process of their coming 
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sont dc construirc un corps ct un fonctionnemenl vital forts et 
durables pour un ego constituc distinct, puissant, bien centre 
et bien dilfusc. Dans cc precede, aiiisi que nous I’avons vu, sont 
formes d’abord dcs elements distincls plus petits dans unc unite 
plus grande ct plus lachc; ccux-ci out unc existence psychologiquc 
forte, un corps et un fonctionnement vital bien developpcs; 
mais dans la masse plus vastc le sens psychologiquc ct I’cnergie 
vitalc, tout cn ctant presents, sont inorganlscs et sans la puissance 
d’un fonctionnement d«'-lini, et le corps c.st un ensemble Iluide ou 
unc maS'iCademi nebuleiise ou lout an j)lus mi-lluide, rni-solide, un 
protoplasmc plutdt (j«’un coips. Ceei tioit, a son lour, etre forme 
ct organisi'-; unc forme jdnsicpic stdioe doit lui etre (onstruitc ainsi 
qil’uii fonctionnctneiit vital bien clctirii, unc realitc psNcliologiqiie 
clairc,»une conscience de soi et nne volonte ment.ilc de vivre. 

Ainsi unc nouvtlle gi.uide unite est formee; ct ccllc-(i aussi 
se trouve an milieu d'un iiombrc d’nniles similaires, que lout 
d’abord elle considere liostiies et tout a lait dillcicntcs d’elle- 
mcme; puis die <‘ntv’ dans unc sortc de eommunautc en dilTe- 
rcncc avee elles, jiistju':! ee que nous troinions que sc repete le 
phcnomenc original d’un nombie dc jxniics unites distinctes 
groupces dans unc vague unite plus vastc. Les elements con- 
tenus sont plus graiwls ct plus complexes cpi’auparavant, Tunitc 
contciiantc cst aussi plus giandc ct plus com})lcxc, mais la posi¬ 
tion csscnticllc est la memc ct un problcmc .similaiie se pose pour 
etre resolu. Ainsi, au debut, il y eiit Ic phcnomenc dcs cites- 
ctats ct dcs peoples regionaux, cocxistaiit en tant que parlies 
desunies d’une vague unite geographique ct culturelle, ^Italic 
ou I’Helladc, cl Ic problcmc ctait de creer la nation hcllcniquc 
ou I’italienne. A sa place vint ensuite le phenomcne d’unites 
nationales formecs ou en foridation cocxistaiit comme parties 
desunies dc la vague unite geographique et^culturellc d’abord de 
la Cftii etientc, ensuite de TEuropc, et avee lui le problcmc de 
I’uaion de cette Chretienie ou dc cette Europe, union qui, bien 
qu’ayant cte plus'd’une fois ?on^uc par dcs hommes d’Etat indi- 
viducls ou des pcnscurs politiques, ne fut jamais accomplie ct 
dont les premiers .pas «ux-mcmes ne furent pas essayes. Avant 
que ses difficultcs n’aicnt pu etre resolues, le mouvement mo- 
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togctlicr. Somfe of these, indeed, arc killed and used as material 
for new elements, but all .cannot be so treated, all cannot be de¬ 
voured by one dominant unity; for in that case there is no unifica¬ 
tion, no creation of a larger unity, no continued greater life, but 
only a temporary survival of the devourer ,by the digestion and 
utilisation of the energy of the devoured. In the unification of 
human aggregates, this then is the problem, how the component 
units shall be subordinated to a new unity without their death 
and diJiappcarancc. 

The weakness of the old ein})ir''-unities created by conquest 
was that they tended to destroy the smaller ;mits they assimilated, 
as did imperial Rome, and to turn them into food for the life of 
the dominant organ, tlaul, S])ain, Afrit a, Egypt were thus killed, 
turned into dead matter and their energy drawn into the centre, 
Rome; thus the einpiie bt'canie a great dying mass on which the 
life of Rome fed for se\cral t cnturics. In such a method, however, 
the exhaustion of the life in the subject parts must end by leaving 
the dominant vf>racious centre witlumt .any source for n:w 
storage of energy. At first the best intellectual force of the conquer¬ 
ed provinces flowed to Rome and their vital (‘iiergy poured into 
it a great supply of military force and governing ability, but 
eventually both failed and first the intellec^^ual energy of Rome 
and then its military and political ability died away in the midst 
of the general death. Nor would Roman civilisation have lived 
even for so long but for the nc>v ideas and mtnives it received 
from the East. This interchange, however, had neither the 
vividness nor the constant flow which marks the incoming and the 
return of ever new tides of thought and motives of life in the 
modern world and it could not really revivify the low vitality 
of the imperial body nor even ‘arrest v’ery long the process of 
its decay. When the Roman grasp loosened, the world which it 
had held so firmly constricted had been for long a huge, decorous, 
magnificently organised death-in-life irxapable of new orgamsa- 
tion or self-regeneration; vitality could only be restored through 
the inrush of the vigorous barbarian world from the plains of Ger¬ 
many, the steppes beyond the Danube Apd the deserts of Arabia. 
Dissolution had to precede a movement of sounder construction. 
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derne avec ses forces unificatrices nous a present^ le phenom^ne 
nouveau et plus complcxe d’un nombrc d’unitc nationales et d’uni- 
tcs imperialcs enrobces dans I’interdependance vitale et I’etroitc 
liaison conimcrciale, encore vagues mais croissaiitcs de riiumanite. 
Le problcme conneye dc runilication dc riiumanite couvre deja 
de son ombre le revc irrcalisc dc runification dc I’Europe. 

Dans la Nature physi(|uc, Ics organisnics vitaux nc peuvent 
vivre cnticrcmcnt sur eux-memrs. Us a ivcnl soit par des cchanges 
avec d’autres organisnics vitaux, soit particllcmcnt, par ces 
cchanges, partiellcment cn devorant d’autres organismes; car 
cc sont Ics procedet* d’assiniilation comimins a la vie physique 
scparcc. D’autre jiart dans runiJualion dc la vie line assimi¬ 
lation esi possible, dcjiassant ectte alternative dc sc devorer I’un 
I’ant^c on dc conliniici a rcstcr sejiarer, (jui liniite I’aisimilation 
a unc reception niutuelle des energies jirojetecs d’lmc vie sur 
Tautre. An lieu de eela il pent y avoir unc association d’clements 
sc subordonnant (onsi iemiiicnt a unc unite generalc qui se 
dcvcloppc dans le,processus de leur rasscinblemcnt. Quelques 
uns d’entre eux, il csl vrai, sont tues et utilises comme mate- 
riaux pour dc nouveaux elements; mais tons ne peuvent etre 
traites de la sorte, tous nc peuvent pas etre devores par un Ele¬ 
ment dominant; ear dans cc eas il n’y aurait pas-d’unification, 
pas de cri-ation crime unite plus vaslc, pas dc continuite d’une 
vie plus grande, mais sculemcnt la surv'ic temporaire du devo- 
rateur grace a la digestion ct a I’utilisation *dc I’cncrgie des 
devores. Dans runification des agregats humains, ccci cst done 
le problcme: comment des clchncnts composants seront-ils sub- 
ordonnes a unc nouvellc unite sans mourir ct disparaitre.'** * 

La faiblessc des vicillcs unites imperialcs, crcccs par la 
conquete, etait qu’ellcs tcndiiicnl a detruire Ics elements plus 
petits assimilcs par dies, comme le fit la Rome impcrialc, et a cn 
faire de la nourriturc pour la vie dc f'organe dominant. La 
Caule, I’Espagnc, I’Afriquc, I’Egypte furent ainsi luces, changees 
en maticrc morte ct Icuis energies aspirees par le centre: Rome. 
L’Empirc devint ainsi unc grande masse moribonde de laquelle 
s’alimenta la vig. de 1^6me pendant plusieurs siecles. Par up tel 
precede cependant repuisement de la vie 'dans les parties suj^ttes 
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In the mcliiaeval period of nation-building, we sec Nature 
mending this earlier error,. When we ispeak indeed of the errors 
of Nature, wc use a figure illegitimately borrowed from our 
human psychology and experience; for in Nature there are no 
errors but only the deliberate measure of her paces traced and 
re-traced in a ijrefigurcd rhythm, of which each step has a mean¬ 
ing and its place in the action and reaction of her gradual advance. 
The crushing domination of Roman uniformity was a device, 
not to kill out permanently, but to discourage in their excessive 
separative vitality the old smaller imils, so that when they revived 
again they might not present an insupciable obstacle to the 
growth of a true national unity. What the mere nation-unity 
may lose by not passing through this cruel discipline, wc leave 
aside the danger it brings of an actual death like the Assyrian 
or Chaldean as well as the, spiritual and other gains that may 
accrue by avoiding it,—is shown in the example of India where 
the Maurya, Gupta, Andhra, Moghul empires, huge and power¬ 
ful and well-organised as they were, never succeeded in passing a 
steam-roller over the too strongly independent life of the sub¬ 
ordinate unities from the village community to the regional or 
linguistic area. It has needed the pressure of a rule neither 
indigenous in origin nor locally centered,* the dominance of 
a foreign nation entirely alien in culture and morally armoured 
against the svmpathics and attractions of India’s cultural atmos¬ 
phere to do in a century this work which two thousand years 
of a looser imperialism had fiiiled to accomplish. Such a process 
implies necessarily a cruel and often dangerous pressure and 
bre^ng up of old instilutions; for Nature tired of the obstinate 
immobility of an age-long resistance seems to care little how many 
beautiful and valuable things are "destroyed so long as her main 
end is accomplished; but we may be sure that if destruction is 
done, it is because for that end the destruction was indispeiisa'ble. 

In Europe, after the Roman prcssih"e was removed, the cky 
state and regional nation revived as elements of a new construc¬ 
tion; but except in one country and curiously enough in Italy 
itself the city state offered no real resisVincc to the process of 
national unification. We may ascribe its strong resuscitation 
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doit laisser a la lin le centre dominant vorace sani aucunc source 
pour unc nouvello accumulation d’cnergie. Au^debut, la force 
intellectuelle la meilleiirc des provinces conquises coula vers 
Rome et leur energie vitale deversa en elle une grande provision 
de force militaire ct, d’habiletc organisatrice; mjiis finalemcnt ce 
double couraiit tarit et, d’abord I’cncrgic intellectuelle de Rome, 
puis son habiletc militaire et politique s’etcignirent au sein de 
la mort gcncralc. La civilisation romainc n’aurait mcme pas vecu 
aiissi longtcmps sans Ics idecs ct les impulsions nouvcllcs qu’ellc 
a revues dc rOrient. Cependant cct interechangc n’avait ni la 
vivacite ni la constauce de coiirant qui marquent dans le monde 
morlcrne le flux ct le reflux des vagucs toujours nouvcllcs de 
pensces et de mobiles dc vie, ct il ne pouvait pas rcvivifier rccllc- 
ment* la vitalite appauvric du corps imperial, ni mcme arreter 
tres longtcmps le processus dc sa decadence. Qiiand I’ctreinte 
de Rome se relacha, le monde qu’ellc avait si fermcment ctranglc, 
n’etait plus depuis longtcmps qu’un mort-vivant cnormc, deco- 
ratif, magiiifiquem^'nt organist\ m.iis incapable d’une nouvelle 
organisation on d’unc regeneration jjropic. La vitalite nc pouvait 
etre restaurce que par I'invasion d'un monde barbare vigoureux 
venant des plaincs de la Germanic, des steppes au-dela du Danube 
et dcs deserts dc I’Arabic. La dissolution dut preceder un monve- 
ment dc construction plus robuste. * 

Dans la periode de construction nationale du moycn-age, 
nous voyons la Nature re])arei cc'lc cireur ])reinierc. En verite, 
quand nous parlous des erreurs dc la Nature, nous nous servons 
d’une image emprimttV illegitinicmcnl a notre psychologic et 
notre experience humaiiies; car dans la Nature il n’y a pa.stl*er- 
reurs, mais seulemeiit la nicsure cUflibcrce de ses alkies ct venues 
dans tin rythme preligure, dorrt chaque pas a un sens et’unc place 
dans faction et'la reaction de son .u'ance gracluelle. La domina¬ 
tion jcrasante dc f uniformitc romainc cHait un artifice pour decou- 
itager dans leur vitalitf? separatiste excessive, sans les tuer dc 
fa^on permanente, les anciens elements plus petits, afin qu’a 
leur relcvcment ils nc constituent pas un obstacle insurmontablc 
k la croissance d’.une vjkie unitd nationale. Nous laisserons d^ cotc 
Ic danger, apporte par cette cruclle discipline, d’une mort fcelle 
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in Italy to t\v^) circumstances, first, to the premature Roman 
oppression of the .meient free city life of Italy belbrc it had 
realised its full potenlialilies and secondly, to its survival in 
seed both by tin- prolonged civil life of Rome itself and by the 
persistence in the Italian muniiipia of a sgisc. of separate life, 
oppressed but never ejuite ground out of existence as was the sepa¬ 
rate elan-life of Ciaul and Si)ain or the separate city life of Greece. 
Thus psychologically the Italian city st.ite neither died satisfied 
and fullilled nor was broken up beyond recall; it re\ivcd in new 
incarnations. And this revival was disastrous to the nation-life 


of Italy, though an incalculable boon aud advantage to the 
culture and civilisation of the world; for as the city life of Greece 
had originally created, so the ( it)' life of Italy iccovered, renewed 
and gave in a new form to our modern times the art, literature, 
thought and science of the Graeco-Roman world. Elsew'here, the 
city-unit revived only in th** shape of the free or half-free municipa¬ 
lities of mediaeval f’rance, Flanders and Germany; and tiu'se were 
at no time an obstacle to unification, but rat[jcr helped to form a 
subconscious basis for it and in the meanwhile to pi event by rich 
impulses and free movement of thought and .u t the mediaeval 
tendency to intellectual uniformity', stagnation and obscuration. 

The old el»in-nation perished, except in countries like 
Ireland and Noithern and Western Scotland which had not 


undergone the Roman pressure, and there it was as fatal to 
unification as the city state in Italy ; it pieventul Iieland from 
evolving an organised unity and the Highland Celts from amal¬ 
gamating with the Anglo-Celtic Scotch nation until the y'okc 
orET^^and passed ovei them and ditl w'hal the Roman lulc would 
have done if it had not been stayed in its expansion by the (iram- 
pia'ns and the Irish seas. In tlie rest of Western Europe, the work 
done by the Roman rule was so sound that even the domination 
of the We.stern countries by the tiibal nations of Germany failed 
to revive the old, strongly marked an^l obstinately separative 
clan-nation. It created in its stead, the regional kingdoms of 
Germany and the feudal and provincial divisions of France and 
Spain; but it w'as only in Germany, whifcji like,Ireland and the 
Scotch Highlands had’ not endured the Roman yoke, that this 
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comme cn Assyrie et en Chaldee, ainsi que Ics giins spirituels et 
autres qui peuvent etre acquis en Tcvjtant. Nous voyons d’autre 
part, dans Texcmple de TInde, ce qu’une simple unite nationale 
peut perdre a nc pas passer par cette discipline. Les empires 
Maurya, Goupta, Andlira, Mogol, si enornies, puissants et bicn 
organises qu’ils aient cte, ne rcussircnl jamais a passer le rouleau 
compresseur sur la vie trop fortement independante dcs unites 
subordonnees, depuis la communaute villagcoise jusqu’au terri- 
toire regional ou linguistique. II a I’allu la pression d’up regime, 
ni indigene dans son originc, ni centre localement, la domination 
d’unc nation elraiigerc, enticrement dilTerente cii cullure et en 
moralito, cuiiassec coiitrc les sym])athics ct les attractions dc 
r atmosphere culturellc de TInde, pour faire en un sictlc ce travail 
que deux inille ans d’un impcrialisme plus rclarhc n’avaicnt pas 
iciissi a accomplir. Ce pioccdc implique nccessaircmcnt une 
pression cruellc ct souvent dangcrcuse, et la dissolution dc vieillcs 
institutions; car la Nature, fatigucc de Timmobilite obstinee 
d’unc resistance vif;ille comme les ages, semble se soucier fort peu 
du nombre de clioses belles ct de valeur qui sont detruites, pourvu 
que son but princij)al soit atteint; mais nous pouvons ctre surs 
que si une dcstruciion est faite, e’est paree (juc la destruction 
ctait indispensable^ a cette fin. 

En Europe, quand la pression romaine fut retiree, la cite-etal 
ct la nation regionale se ranirncrcnl cn taut qu’clements d’une 
nouvellc construction; mais saiif dans un pays, assez curieusement 
en Italic cllc-mcine, la citc-etat n’oflVit pas de resistance rccllc au 
processus d’unification nationale. Nous jjouvons attribuer sa 
resuriection eiicrgique cn Italic, a deux ciicon.stances."^U liUord 
a Toppression prematuree par Rome de Tancienne vie urbaine 
libre cn Italic, avant qu’clle n’ait realise toutes ses possibilites; 
et deuxiemement a sa survic en germe, a la Ibis dans la vie civile 
prolongce de Rome elle-mcmc ct dans la pcrsistance au sein 
‘de la municipia italienne d’un sens dc vie scparcc, opprim^c mais 
jamais reduite a neant conrvme Ic fut la vie de clan separee en Gaule 
ct cn Espagne, ou la vie urbaine separee en Grece. Ainsi psycho- 
logiquement laxite-ejat italienne nc niourul pas satisfaitc et.ayant 
donnt^ sa mesure, pas plus qu’elle iie fut irrdvocablement disSoute; 
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regional life proved a serious obstacle to unification. In France it 
seemed for a time to jirevept it, but in reality it icsistcd only long 
enough to make itself of \aliie as .tn element of richness and 
variation in the final Frericli unity. TIk; unexampled perfection 
of that unity is a sign of the secret wisdom concealed in the pro¬ 
longed process we watch llnough the histon’ ol France which 
seems to a superficial glance so miseralile and distracted, so long 
an alteination of anarch} with linidal or monarchic despotism, 
so different from the gradual, sleacK arid much more oiderly 
development of the national lile of I'aigland. Ihit in England the 
necessary wuiation and richness of the' ullwnate oiganism was 
othciwise provided !bi bv tlie great difierciu c of the races that 
formed the new nation and b\ the j^eisi^tcMice of Wales, livland 
and Scotland as si'jMiate cultural units with a ^ubordvnatc 
self-consciousness of (heir own in the larger unity. 

The European cycle of n.ilion-building dilfcrs theiefore from 
the ancient eye le which led irom tlie regit)nal and cllv ^.tate to the 
emjjire, fust, in its not o\ersiiooting itself by pi('r('<‘ding towards 
a larger unification to the neglect of the ncecssaiy intermediate 
aggrc'gate, secondly, in its ,sl-av .'uirl ripening ])rogiecsion through 
three sucec'ssive stages by whic li unity \,as .s'Turc^d and yei the 
eonstiliienl elements not killed nor prematurelv nor imduh 
o}){)rc*ssccl by the niNtruinents of imilieatioii. I'lie fina stage pro¬ 
gressed through a long balancing c<l ceutri[je1al and centrifugal 
tcndciu ic*s in wide h the leudal s\slem provided a jniticiple cjfordc» 
and of a loose but still oigaiiic uuiiv. Flic scTond was a move¬ 
ment of iiniliv .ition and inciea.-.ing imifoimiiy jn which certain 
Ic’aiiiR'S c>f the aueieiit im|)(Tial .'>\stem of Rome were repealed, 
but with a less enishing foicc* and exhausting tendency. It w'as 
marked first by the eiv.ition of:i mAropolii.m centre which began 
to draw to it. like Rome,^ the lu'st llle-c neigiv's of all the <»ther parts. 
A second feature was the grow'di of an absolute sovereign aittlto- 
rity whose function was to impose a ic*g«d, administrative, poli-^ 
tical and linguistic uniformity and i entialisation on the national 
life. \ third sign of this movement was the establishment of a 
goveniing spiritual head and body which served to impose a simi¬ 
lar uniformity of religious thought and intellectual education 
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elle revecut dans de iiouvHlcs incarnations. Cc rcnouveau fut uii 
(lesastrc pour la vie nationale dc ITtalie, tout en cfant un bienfait 
et un Jivantat^c incalculablc.s pour la culture ot la civilisation du 
monde. Car, dc mcme quo l.i vie dc la Cite cn Grcce avait it 
I’origiiic crcc I’ai't, 1 a litteraturc, la pcnscc cl la science du monde 
gieco-romain, dc lucnic la \ie dc la Cite cn Italic Ics rctrouva, les 
renouvcia ct Iciir donna nne forme noiivclle pour nos temps 
inodcitics. Aillcurs la Cite, cn taut qii’iiriittS revecut sculemcnt 
sous I’aspect dcs muni( ipalitcs libres ou a deini-librcs dc In France, 
des Flandrcs et de rAllcinagnc du uioyen-agc; ct a aucun 
moment dies nc fiii'cnt un obstacle runification, mais plntot 
aidcrent lui fonner ime ba'<e snbconscicnte, ct pendant ce 
temps a prewnir, j)ar dc iicb(>,s iinjjulsioiis ct nn libre monvement 
de pVns('(' cl (Tart, la tendance moycnagense a runiformite 
intdlcctuelle, .'i la stagnation e? a robscuiantisinc. 

La vieille nation-( Ian jierit, excepte dans dcs pays, comme 
rirlandc et ri'at)sM‘ sejitentrionale ct occidentalc, qui n’avaicnt 
pas snbi la picssioii .Romanic, ct die y fut aussi fatale a runification 
que la cite-ctal cii Indie. File cm|)cdia I’Trlandc de devciopper 
line unite organisec ct les Celtcs du Highland dc s’amalgamer 
avee la nation eiossaisc anglo-cdtiquc, jusqu’A cc (juc Ic joug de 
rAnglclcrre ait paSse sur cux ct ait f.ii^ cc que la domination 
romainc auiait act onipli si die n’avait pas cHc arietec dans son 
expansion par les Cranipians ct la mer dTrlandc. Dans Ic rcste 
dc rFairope t)ccidenta!e Touvrage fait j)ar la loi lomainc ctait si 
solidc (pie nicme la domination dcs pa\s occidentaux par les 
nations-tribus dc la Gcimanic iie reussit pas a ranimer vieille 
nation-dan fortement delinic ct obstinement s(^paratiste. Elle 
crea a sa place les royainncs regjonaux de rAllcmagne et les 
divisions fcodalt;s ct provincia’lcs dc la France ct de I’Espagne. 
Mais ce fut Mtailcnjcnt cn Allcmagnc qui,,dc nn'inc que ITrlande 
et "les Highlands (^cossais, n’avait pas subi le joug.romain, que 
c*ettc vie rcgionalc s’aVt'ra un obstacle serieux a I’unification. 
En France, die scmbla pendant qudquc temps cmpccher cette 
unification, mais cn realitc* die rcsista sculemcnt assez longtcmps 
pour se donner -dc l.a* valein* comme <’l(iit;ncnt de richesse et de 
variete dans.l’unite frantjaisc finale. La perfection sans parallele 
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and opinion. This unifying pressure too far pursued might have 
ended disastrously like the Roman but for a third stage of revolt 
and diffusion which broke or subordinated these instruments, 
feudalism, monarchy, Church authority as soon as their work had 
been done and substituted a new movement"dir^.cted towards the 
diffusion of the national life through a strong and well-organised 
political, legal, social and cultural freedom and equality. Its trend 
has been to endeavour that as in the ancient city, so in the modern 
nation, all classes and all individuals should enjoy the benefits and 
participate in the free energy of the released national existence. 

The third stage of national life cnjo> s the ad\'an(agcs of unity 
and sufficient uniformity created by the second and is able to safely 
utilise anew the possibilities of regional and city life saved from 
entire destruction by the finst. By these gradations of national 
progress, it has been made increasingly possible for our modern 
times to envisage, if and where it is willed or needed, the idea of 
a federated nation or federal empire based securely upon a funda¬ 
mental and well-realised psychological unity: this indeed was 
already achieved in a simple type in Germany and in America. 
Also we can move now safely, if we will, towards a partial decen¬ 
tralisation through subordinate governments, communes, and pro¬ 
vincial cities which may help to cure the ma'lady of an cxces.sive 
metropolitan absorption of the best national energies and facili¬ 
tate their free circulation through many centres and plexuses. At 
the same time, we contemplate the organised use of a State intel¬ 
ligently representative of the whole conscious, active, vitalised 
n£\t4jn-'»s a means for the perfection of the life of the individual 
and the community. This is the point which the development of 
thq nation-aggregate has reached at the moment when we are 
again conffonted either, according to future trends, with the wider 
problem of the imperial aggregate or the still vaster problems 
created by the growing cultural unity and commercial and poli¬ 
tical interdependence of all mankind.* 
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de cettc unit^ est un signe tie la sagesse secrete cachce dans le 
processus prolonge que nous voyons h travcrs I’histoire de la 
France, histoire qui, pour un observateur superficiel, sembk si 
miserable ct tourinentee, unc si longue alternance d’anarchie et 
de despotisme feoUal tjii monarchique, si differente du developpe- 
ment graduet, regulier ct beaucoup plus ordonne de la vie 
nationale dc I’Angleterre. Mais cn Angletcrrc la variete et la 
richesse nccessaircs a Torganisme final furent par ailleurs fournics 
par la grande diflerence des races qui formaient la fiouvelle 
nation et par la persistance dii pays de Gallcs, dc ITrlande et de 
I’Ecosse cn tcint qu’clcmcnts culturcls scparcs avee, dans I’unittf 
plus vastc, unc conscicntc subordonnee qui Icur cst propre. 

IjC cycle curopcen de construction nationale difTcre done du 
cycle ancicii qui conduisit de TTilat regional et de la Cite a I’em- 
pire, d’abord parce tpi’il ne s’est pas desequilibre en ncgligeant 
I’agregat intermediaire ncccssaire, dans son avance vers une 
plus grande unification; deuxiemement par sa Icnte et progres¬ 
sive maturatif)!! a *travers trois etapes succcssivcs ou Tunite 
ctait assuree sans que Ics elements constituants fussent tucs ou 
opprimes prematurement ou a Texccs par Ics instruments de 
runilicalion. La premiere etape progressa par un long balance- 
ment de tendances bentripetes et centrifuges, auquel le syst^me 
feodal fournit un principc d’ordre et d’une unite fluidc et cepen- 
dant organique. La seconde etape fut un mouvement d’unifica- 
tion et de croissante uniformite, dans lequel certains traits de 
I’ancien systemc imperial dc Rf)mc se repeterent, mais avee une 
force moins ccrasantc et unc tendance moins epuisante. f.lle^fpt 
marquee d’abord par la creation d’un centre metropolitain, qui 
commen^a par attirer k lui, comn^e Rome le fit, les meilleures 
energies de vie de loutes les autres parties. Un second caractere 
fut la croissance d’unc autoritc souvcrainc.absolue, dont la func¬ 
tion etait d’imposer a la vie nationale une uniformite et une 
centralisation legales, adfhinistratives, politiques et linguistiques. 
Un troisieme caractere de* ce mouvement fut I’etablissement 
d’une tete et d’un corps spirituels gouvernants, qui servaient k 
imposer une semblable uniformite de pepsee religieusc, * d’cjdu- 
cation intellectuelle et d’opinion. Cette pression unificatrice 
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Chapter xin 

I 

I 

THE FORMATION OF THE NATION-UNIT— 

THE THREE STAGES 

b ' 

^HE three stages of development which have marked the 
mediaeval and modern evolution of the nation-type may 
be regarded as the natural process where a new form of unity 
has to be created out of complex conditions and heterogeneous 
materials by an external rather than an internal process. The 
external method tiies always to mould the* psychological condi¬ 
tion of men into changed forms and habits under the pressure 
of circumstances and institutions rather than by the direct crea¬ 
tion of a new psychological condition which would, on the con¬ 
trary, develop freely and flexibly its own appropriate and service¬ 
able social forms. In such a process there must be in the nature 
of things first, some kind of looser yet sufficiently compelling order 
of society and common type of civilisation to aerve as a framework 
or scaffolding within which the new edifice shall arise. Next, 
there must come naturally a period of stringent organisation 
directed towards unity and centrality of control and perhaps a 
general Rvclling and ^uniformity under thdt central direction. 
Last, if the new organism is not to fossilise and stereotype life, if 
it is to be still a living and vigorous creation of Nature, there must 
come a period of free internal development as.soon as the forma¬ 
tion is assured and unity has become a mental and vital habit. 
This fi;eer internal activity assured in its heart and at its basis 
by the formed needs, ideas, and instincts of the community will 
no longef bring with it the peril of disorder, disruption or arrest 
of the sccfirc growth and formation of the organism. 

The form and principle of the first looser system must depend 
upon the past history and present conditions of the elements that 
have to be welded into the new unity.'But it is noticeable that 
both in Europe and Asia there was U common tendency, which 
we cannot trace to any close interchange of ideas and must 
therefore attribute to,the operation of the same natural cause 
and necessity, towards the evolution of a social hierarchy based on 
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pouss^e trop loin aurait pu se tetminer de fagon d^astreuse, 
comme dans le cas de Rome, sans une troisieme etape de revoke 
et de diffusion qui brisa ou subordonna ces instruments, la f<k)da- 
lite, la monarchic, Tautorite de I’Eglise, dds que leur travail fut 
termini et y substitua un nouveau mouvement dirige vers la 
diffusion de la vie nationale a I’aide d’une liberte et d’une ^galite 
politiques, Icgales, sociales et culturellcs, fortes et bien organisees. 
Son orientation a 6tc un eflbrt pour quo, dans la nation modenic 
de meme que dans la Cite ancienne, toules les classes et* tous les 
individus puissent jouir des bienfaits de Tcxistencc nationale 
prenant son cssor, ef participcr a ses libres energies. 

La troisiemc etape de la vie nationale jouit des avanlages de 
I’unkd et de Tuniformite suffisantes crcees par la seconde etape, 
et elle fut capable d’utiliser a nouveau cn toute securite les 
possibilites de la vie regionale et urbaine sauvees dc la complete 
destruction par la premiere etape. Par cettc gradation dans le 
progres national, il est dev’enu de plus cn plus possible pour les 
temps modernes d’envisager, lorsque e’est voulu ou necessaire, 
I’idee d’une nation fedcrce ou d’un empire federal, bases avec 
securite sur une unite psychologique fondamcntalc et bien 
realisce; ceci en fait a etc deja accompli dans un type simple 
en Allemagne et en’Amcrique. Nous pouj/ons aussi maintenant 
nous diriger sans danger, si nous le voulons, vers une decentra¬ 
lisation partielle au moycn dc gouverncments s^bordonnes, de 
communes et de citt\s provinciales capables d’aidcr h. guerir la 
maladie d’une excessive absorption metropolitainc des energies 
nationales les meilleurcs et de faciliter leur libre circulation ,a 
travers de nombreux centres et plexus. En meme temps, nous 
envisag^ons I’emploi organise d’un^Etat intelligemmerWt repre- 
sentatif de toute,la nation consciente, active, vitaliscc, comme 
moyen de perfectionner la vie de I’individu ^et de la communaute. 
Ceci* cst le point atteint par Je developpement de I’agr^gat na- 
tidhal au moment oil ndlis nous trouvons de nouveau en pre¬ 
sence, suivant I’orientation ftiture, soit du problfeme plus ample 
dc I’agregat imperial, sojt des probl^mes encore plus vastes cre^s 
par les croissantes unite culturelle et interdependance' com- 
merciale et politique de toute I’humanite. 
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a division according to four different social activities,— spiritual 
function, political domination and the double economic function 
of mercantile production and interchange and dependent labour 
or service. The spirit, form and equipoise worked out were very 
different in different parts of the world according to the bent of 
the community and its circumstances, but the initial principle 
wjis almost identical. The motive-force everywhere was the neces¬ 
sity of a large effective form of common social life marked by fixity 
of status through which individual and small communal interests 
might be brought under the yoke of a sufficient religious, political 
and economic unity and likeness. It is 'notable that Islamic 
civilisation, with its dominant principle of equality and brother¬ 
hood in the faith and its curious institution of a sla^'ery which did 
not prevent the slave from rising even to the throne, was' never 
able to evolve such a form of society and failed, in spite of its 
close contact with political and progressive Europe, to develop 
strong and living, well-organised and conscious nation-units 
even after the disruption of the empire of the Caliphs; it is only 
now under the pressure of modern ideas and conditions that 
this is being done. 

But even where this preparatory stage was effectively brought 
into existence, the sul?seqiient stages did n(jt necessarily follow. 
The feudal period of Europe with its four orders of the clergy, 
the king and the nobles, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat has a 
sufficiently clt)sc lesemblancc to the Indian fpurfold order of the 
sacerdotal, military and meicantile classes and the Shudras. The 
Ip^aivsystcm took its characteiistic stamp from a dift'erent order 
of ideas more prominently religious and ethical than political, 
.social oa economic; but still,, practically^, the dominant function 
of the system was social and economic and thgre seems at first 
sight to be no reason why it should not have followed, with what¬ 
ever differences of detail, the common evolution. Japan with its 
great feudal order under the spiritual afid secular headship of the 
Mikado and afterwards the double headship of the Mikado and 
the Shogun evolved one of the most vigorous and self-conscious 
nation-units the world, has seen. China wi«h its great learned class 
uniting in one the Brahmin and Kshatriya functions of spiritual 
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ChAPITRE XIII 

LA FORMATION DE L’UNlTfi NATIONALE. 
LES TROIS £TAPES 


T ES trois etapes de developpement qui ont marque revolution 
medievale et moderne du type nation peuvent ^tre conside- 
recs comme le procedc naturel lorsqu’une nouvelle forme d’unite 
doit ^ire creee, dans des conditions complexes et avee de^ mate- 
riaux heterogenes, par unc methode externe plutot qii’interne. 
La methode externe essaye toujours de mouler I’etat psychologiquc 
des hommes dans des formes et des habitudes riouvcllcs, par la 
pressipn des circonstances et des institutions, plutot que de 
creer directement un nouvel etat psychologiquc qui, au contraire, 
dcvelopperait librement et plasticjuement ses propres formes 
sociales appropriees et utilisables. Dans un scmblable protede 
il doit y avoir dans la nature des choses, d’abord un certain genre 
d'ordre social et de type commun de civilisation, fluidcs mais cc- 
pendant sufTisamment imperatifs pour servir de cadre ou d’echa- 
faudage dans lequel I’cdificc nouveau s’clevera. Ensuite, doit 
venir naturellement une periodc d’organisalion rigourcusc, dirigee 
vers I’unitc et la contralite du controlc et peut-etre vers une 
egalisation et unc uniformitc generales sous cettc direction 
centrale. Enfin, si Ic nouvel organisme ne doit pas fossiliser et 
stereotyper la vie, s’il doit etre encore une creation vivante et 
vigoureusc de la Nature, il faut qu’unc pch'iodc de developpement 
interieur libre se produise, des epic la formation est assuree et 
I’unite devenuc une habitude mcntalc et vitale. Cettc activate 
intcrieure plus libre, affcrmic dans son coeur et a sa base par les 
besoins, les idecs et les instincts* cta^lis de la communaute, n’ch- 
trainera plus le peril du desordre, du demembrement ou de I’arret 
d’uile ’croissance et d’une formation surcs de Torganisme. 

* La forme et le principc du premier systeme plus fluide de¬ 
pendent de I’histoire passee.ct de la condition presente des ele¬ 
ments qui doivent ctre soudes en la nouvelle unite. Mais nous 
remarquons en Europe en Asie, dans les deux cas, une tendajicd 
commune vers revolution d’une hierarchic* sociale basec sur fine 
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and secular knowledge and executive rule and its Emperor and 
Son of Heaven for head and type of the national unity succeeded 
in becoming a united nation. The different result in India, apart 
from other causes, was due to the different evolution of the social 
order. Elsewhere that evolution turned in the direction of a 
secular organisation and headship; it created within the nation 
itself a clear political self-consciousness and as a consequence either 
the subordination of the sacerdotal class to the military and 
administrative or else their equality or even their fusion under 
a common spiritual and secular head. In mediaeval India, on 
the contrary, it turned towards the social dominance of the sacer¬ 
dotal class and the substitution of a common spiritual for a com¬ 
mon political consciousness as the basis of the national feeling. 
No lasting secular centre was evolved, no great imperial or kingly 
head which by its prestige, power, antiquity and claim to general 
reverence and obedience could overbalance or even merely bal¬ 
ance this sacerdotal prestige and predominance and create a 
sense of political as well as spiritual and cirftural oneness. 

The sti uggle between the Church and the monarchical State 
is one of the most important and vital features of the histor)' of 
Europe. Had that conflict ended in an opposite result, the whole 
future of humanity w^ulcl have been in jeopardy. As it was, the 
Church was obliged to renounce its claim to independence and 
dominance over the temporal power. Even in the nations which 
remained Catholic, a real independence and dominance of the 
temporal authority was successfully vindicated; for the King of 
France exercised a control over the Gallican Church and clergy 
which rendered all effective interference of the Pope in French 
affairs impossible. In Spain,^in spite of the close alliance between 
Pope and King and the theoretical admission of the former’s 
complete spiritual aul,hority, it was really the,temporal head who 
decided thq. ecclesiastical policy and commanded the terrors of 
the Inquisition. In Italy, the immediate presence of the spiritital 
head of Catholicism in Rome was a great moral obstacle to the 
development of a politically united nation; the passionate deter¬ 
mination of the liberated Italian people vto establish its King in 
Rome was really a symbol of the law that a. self-conscious and 
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division eii quatre differentcs activites sociales: Tautorite spiri- 
tuellc, la domination politique, la double fonction economique de 
production et d’echange mercantiles, et enfin le travail et le 
service subordonnes. Cette tendance ne peut 6tre attribuee a 
aucun interecharfge «itroit d’idees; elle doit par suite etre rapportec 
a Toperalion des mcmes causes et necessites naturelles. L’esprit, 
la forme et Tequilibre developpes differaient beaucoup selon les 
parties du mondc, suivant le penchant de la communaute et les 
circonstances, mais le principe initial etait presque identique. 
Partout la force motrice fut la nccessite d’une grande forme effec¬ 
tive dc vie commune* marquee par la fixite de la condition sociale 
grace a laquelle les intercts individucls ct les interets mineurs dc 
la communaute pouvaient etre soumis a une unite, ime similarite 
religieuse, politique et economique suffisante. 11 est remarquable 
que la civilisation islamique, avec son principe dominant d’ega- 
lite et de fraternite dans la foi ct sa curieuse institution d’nii escla- 
vage qui n’empechait pas I’esclave dc s’clever jusqu’au trone, 
nc fut jamais capable de devclopper cettc forme de societc et 
cchoua, en depit de son contact etroit avee TEuropc politique et 
progressive, dans la production d’unites nationales fortes et 
vivantes, bien organisees et conscientes, meme apres Ic demembre- 
ment de I’Empire des Califes. C’est seiihment maintenant sous 
la pression des idees et des conditions modernes, que cela est en 
train de se faire. 

Mais meme la ou ce stade preparatoire fut effectivement 
cree, les stades suivants ne se produisirent pas necessairement. 
La periode fcodale de TEurope, avee scs quatre ordres divcletge, 
du roi et de la noblesse, de la bourgeoisie et du proletariat, possedc 
une res^embfance suffisamment etroi^e avec I’ordre indientquad^u- 
ple des classes saperdotale, militairc, mercantile et des shoudras. 
Le systeme indien r,e 9 ut son empreinte car’4cteristique d’un diffe- 
renf o'rdre d’idees, plus religieux et ethique que politique, social 
od tonomique; cependatit, dans la pratique, la fon'etion domi- 
nante du systeme etait sociale ct economique, et a premiere vue 
il ne scmble pas y avoir ,de raison pour qu’il n’ait pas suiyi, avec 
des differences de detail, la commune evolption. Le Japon, ^vec 
son grand ordre feodal, sous la direction spiritucllc et seculierc 
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politically organised nation can have only one supreme and central 
authority admitted in its midst and that must be the secular power. 
Tho nation which has reached or is reaching this stage must either 
separate the religious and spiritual claim from its common 
secular and political life by individualising rfcligion or else it must 
unite the two by the alliance of the State and the Church to 
uphold the single authority of the temporal head or combine 
the spiritual and temporal headship in one authority as was done 
in Japah and China and in England of the Reformation. Even 
in India the people which hrst developed some national self- 
consciousness not of a predominantly spiritual character, were 
the Rajputs, especially of Mewar, to whom the Rajah was in 
every way the head of society and of the nation; and the people 
which having achieved national self-consciousness came nearest 
to achieving also organised political unity were the Sikhs for 
whom Guru Govind Singh deliberately devised a common 
secular and spiritual centre in the Khalsa, and the Mahrattas 
who not only established a secular head, Representative of the 
conscious nation, but so secularised themselves that, as it were, 
the whole people indiscriminately, Brahmin and Shudra, became 
for a time potcntiall) a people of soldiers, politicians and admi¬ 
nistrators. 

In other words, the institution of a fixed social hierarchy, 
while it seems to have been a necessary stage for the first tenden¬ 
cies of national formation, needed to modify itself and prepare 
its own dissolution if the later stages were to be rendered possible. 
A» instrument good for a certain work and set of conditions, if it 
is still retained when other work has to be done and conditions 
change,* becomes necessarily an pbstacle. The direction needed 
was a change from the spiritual authority of one class and the 
political authority ofmnothcr to a centralisation of the common 
life of the evolving nation under a secular rather than a religious 
head or, if the religious tendency in the people be too strong* to 
separate things spiritual and temporal, under a national head 
who shall be the fountain of authority in both departments. 
Especially was it nec/^ssary for the creation of a political self-con¬ 
sciousness, without which no separate nation-iunit can be success- 
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du Mikado et ensuite sous la double direction du Mikado et du 
Shogun, devcloppa une des unites nationales Ics plus vigourcuses 
et Ics plus conscientes que le monde ait jamais vues. La Chine, 
avec sa grande classe des lettrcs, unissant en unc scule les fonctions 
du brahmine et»du.kshatriya, de la connaissancc spirituclle et 
seculiere et du pouvoir excciitif, avec son Empcreur, le Fils du 
Ciel, commc tcte ct type de Tunite iiationale, reussit a dcvcnir 
unc nation imic. Le rcsultat different dans I’Inde, .a part d’autres 
causes, est du a revolution differenle de Tordre social. Ailleurs, 
cette evolution s’est oricntec vers unc organisation ct unc direction 
seculicres; clle a cree dans la nation elle-mcme une claire con¬ 
science politique ct, comme consequence, soil la subordination dc 
la cUsse sacerdotale a la classe militaire et adniiinstrative, soil Icur 
cgalit(^, ou mcnie leur fusion sous unc direction spirituclle et sc- 
(.ulierc commune. Dans I’Inde medievale au contraire, clle se 
dirigea vers la predominance socialc dc la classe sacerdotale et la 
substitution d’une conscience spirituclle commune a une con¬ 
science politique commune, commc base du sentiment national. 
Aucun centre seculier durable ne fut produit; aucune grande 
tcte imperialc ou royale dont le prestige, le poinoir, I’antiquitc 
et le titre a la veneration ct a Tobcnssance gcncralcs puissent 
contrebalanccr, ou memc simplement cqujlibrcr, le prestige ct le 
pouvoir sacerdotaux et creer un sens d’unite politique aussi 
bien que spirituellc et culturellc. 

Le conflit entre I’Eglisc ct I’Etat monarchique est un des 
caracteres les plus importants ct les plus vitaux de I’histoire de 
I'Europe. Si cc conflit avait cu le denouement oppo§,c, tout 
I’avenir de rhumanite aurait etc en peril. Comme il cn est, 
TEglise fut dbligee de renoncer a ses pretentions d'indeijendance 
et de predominance sur le pbu\’oir temporel. Meme dans les 
nations qui rcsterenl catholiques, rindtj)endance et la' pre- 
doifiinance reelles de I’autorite temporelle furenl t;evendiquees 
avec succes. Ainsi le roi-de France a exerce sur r»Eglise ct le 
clerge gallican un control© qui rendit impossible toute inter¬ 
vention effective du pape dans les affaires de France. En Es- 
pagne, cn depit.de Tatroite'alliance du pape et du roi ct (Jc 
I’admission theorique dc la complete autoritc spirituclle du 
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fully formed, that the sentiments, activities, instruments proper 
to its creation should for a«time take the lead and all others stand 
behind and suppoit them. A Church or a dominant sacerdotal 
caste remaining within its own function cannot form the orga¬ 
nised political unity of a nation; for it is governed by other than 
political and administrative considerations and cannot be 
expected to subordinate to them its own characteristic feelings 
and interests. It can only be otherwise if the religious caste or 
sacerdotal class become also as in Tibet the actually ruling 
political class of the country. In India, the dominance of a caste 
governed by sacerdotal, religious and partly-by spiritual interests 
and considerations, a caste w'hicli dominated thought and society 
and determined the principles of the national life but did. not 
actually rule and administer, has always stood in the way of the 
development followed by the. more secular-minded European 
and Mongolian peoples. It is only now after the advent of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation when the Brahmin caste has not only lost the 
best part of its exclusive hold on the national life but has largely 
secularised itself, that political and secular considerations have 
come into the forefront, a pervading political self-consciousness 
has been awakened and the organised unity of the nation, as 
distinct from a spiritual and cultural oneneas, made possible in 
fact and not only as an unshaped subconscious tendency. 

The second stage of the development of the nation-unit has 
been, then, the modification of the social structure so as to make 
room for a powerful and visible centre of political and adminis¬ 
trative pnity. This stage is necessarily attended by a strong ten¬ 
dency to the abrogation of even such liberties as a fixed social 
hierarchy provides and the concentration of power iri the hands, 
usuallv, of a dominant if not alwavs an absolute monarchical 
government. By modprn democratic ideas ^ kingship is only 
tolerated cither as an inoperative figure-head or a servant bf'the 
State life or-a convenient centre of the executive administration, 
it is no longer indispensable as a real control; but the historical 
importance of a powerful kingship in the evolution of the nation- 
typo, as it actually deyeloped in the mediaeval .times, cannot be 
exaggerated. Even in liberty-loving, insular and individualistic 
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premier, c’est vraiment la tete temporelle qui d^cidait la poli¬ 
tique ecclesiastique et qui brdonna les.terreurs de ITnquisition. 
En Italie, la pr^ence immediate a Rome du chef spiritucl du 
catholicisme fut uii grand obstacle moral au devcloppement 
d’une nation unie politiquement; la resolution passionnee du 
peuple italien libere d’etablir son roi a Rome fut vraiment le 
symbole de cette loi qu'une nation consciente et organisce poli¬ 
tiquement ne peut rcconnaitre en son sein qu’une seule autorite 
centrale et supreme, ceile du pouvoir scculier. La nation qui 
a attcint cettc condition, ou qui cst sur le point d’y atteindre, 
doit separer les exigences rcligieuses et spirituelles, de sa vie 
ordinaire seculicrc ct politique, en individualisant la religion; 
ou bien clle doit unir les deux par une alliance de TEglise el de 
rEtat*pour soutenir I’autoritc unique du chef temporel, ou 
combiner les directions spirituellc et temporelle dans une seule 
autoritc, comme il fut fait au Japon, en Chine et dans I’Angle- 
terre de la Reforme. Memc dans I’Inde, le peuple qui le premier 
a developpc une conscience nationale dont le caractere n’etait 
pas spirituel de fa^on predominante, fut les Radjpoutes, speciale- 
ment ceux de Mewar, pour qui le rajah ctait de toutc fagon la 
tete de la societe et de la nation; et les pcuplcs qui, ayant realise 
line conscience nationale, ont ete le plus pres d’accomplir aussi 
une unite politique organisce, furent les ^ikhs, pour qui Gourou 
Govind Singh combina ddiberement un centre commun seculier 
et spirituel dans le Khalsa, et les Mahrattes, qui non seulement 
etablirent une tete seculiere, representative de la nation consciente, 
mais se sccularisercnt eux-memes au point que le peuple tout 
entier pour ainsi dire, brahmanes et shoudras sans distinction, 
devint potefitiellement pour un temps un peuple de soldats, de 
politiciens et d’administrateurS. * 

En d’autres mots, rinstitution d’une hierarchie sociale fixe 
bieh qu’elle semble avoir etc un stade n^essaire pour les pre- 
ifticres tentatives de fovniation nationale, avait l^soin de se 
modifier et de preparer sa <propre dissolution, si les stades ulte- 
rieures devaient 6tre rendus possibles. Un instrument, bon 
pour un certain jtravail dans un ensemble de conditions, xlevient 
necessairement un obstacle s’il est conser\'c quand un autre trfivail 
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England, the JPlantagcnets and Tudors were the real and active 
nucleus round which the nation grew into firm form and into 
adult strength; and in Continental countries the part played by 
the Capets and their successors in France, by the House of Castile 
in Spain and by the Romanoffs and their predtcessoi’s in Russia 
is still more prominent. In the last of these instances, one might 
almost say that without the Ivans, Peters and Catherines there 
would have been no Russia. And even in modern times, the 
almost mediaeval role played by the Hohcnzollerns in the uni¬ 
fication and growth of Germany was watched with an uneasy 
astonishment by the democratic peoples to‘whom such a pheno¬ 
menon was no longer intelligible and seemed hardly to be serious. 
But we may note also the same phenomenon in the first period 
of formation of the ne\v nations of the Balkans. The seeking for 
a king to centralise and assist their growth, despite all the strange 
comedies and tragedies which have accompanied it, becomes 
perfectly intelligible as a inaiiifcstaion of the sense {)f the old ne¬ 
cessity, not so truly necessary now' but feh in the subconscious 
minds of these peoples. In the new formation of Japan into a 
nation of the modern type the Mikado played a similar role; 
the instinct of the renovators brought him out of his helpless se¬ 
clusion to meet this im^er need. The attempt of a brief dictator¬ 
ship in revolutionary China to convert itself into a new national 
monarchy may be attributed quite as much to the same feeling 
in a practical mind as to mere personal ambition.- It is a sense 
of this great role played by the kingship in centralising and 
shaping, national life at the most critical stage of its grow'th which 
explains the tendency common in the East and not altogether 
absent frpm the history of the West to invest it with an .almost 
sacred chatacter; it explains also the passionate loyalty with which 
great national dynastie,s or their successors hav,c been served even 
in the moment of their degeneration and downfall. 

. 

f ^ 

* Now replaced by the spirituaUpobtical headship of an almost semi-divine Leader in a 
Fuhrer who incarnates in himself, as it were, the personality of the rare. 

* It should be noted that even the democraiic idealism 5f the modern mind in China has 
been ^bliged to cr>'Stalli5C itself rpund the “leader”, a Sun Yat Sen or Chiang Kai Shik and 
the force of inspiration has depended on the power of this living leiilic. 
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se presente ct que les conditions ont change. L’orientation 
neccssaire ctait le passage de Tautorite spirituclle d’une classe 
et de I’autorite politique de I’autre k la centralisation, sous une 
tete seculiere pin tot que religieuse, de la vie commune de la 
nation en evolution,‘ou, si la tendance religieuse etait dans le 
pcuple trop forte pour separcr les choses spirituellcs des tempo- 
relles, sous ime tete nationale qui etait I’origine de I’autoritc 
pour les deux categories. II etait specialement neccssaire, pour 
la creation d’unc conscience politique, sans laciuelle aucune unite 
nationale scparcc ne pent etre formee avec succes, que les senti¬ 
ments, les activites, Icis instruments propres a sa creation prennent 
Iq dessus pour un temps, ct que tons les autres rcstent en arricre 
et l6s soutiennent. Une Eglise ou une caste sacerdotalc pre- 
pondcraiitc, se conlinant a sa propre fonction, ne peut pas former 
Tuiiite politique organisee d’une nation; car ellc est gouvernee 
par des considerations autres c[ue les poliliques et les adminis- 
tratives, auxquclles Ton ne pent s’attendre qu’elle subordoniie 
ses propres sentiments ct interets caractcristiques. II ne peut 
en ctre autrement que si la caste religieuse ou la classe sacerdotalc 
devient aussi, comme au Tibet, la classe politique gouvernant 
reellcment le pays. Dans I’lnde, la preponderance d’une caste 
gouvernee par des* considerations et d^ interets sacerdotaux, 
religieux et partiellemeiit spirituels, une caste qui dominait 
la pensee et la societc* et determinait les principes de la vie na¬ 
tionale, mais ne gouvernait ni n’administrait reellement, a tou- 
jours bane la route au developpemcnt suivi par les peuples 
europeens et mongols, a I’esprit plus seculier. Ce n^cst que 
maintenant, apres la venue de la civilisation europeenne, quand 
la caste brahmane n’a pas seulernent perdu la meilleyrc partie 
de son emprise exclusive sur la \'ie nationale, mais aussi s’est large- 
ment secularisee, ,que les considerations .politiques et seculieres 
sont passees au premier plan, qu’une conscience pqlitique domi- 
nante s’est eveillde et qile I’unite organisee de la nation, distincte 
d’une unicite spirituclle el culturellc, a ete r?ndue possible en 
fait, au lieu de rester ^ I’etat de tendance subconsciente informe. 

La seconde etape du developpement de I’unite Rationale 
a done ete la modification de la structyre sociale afin de'faire 
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But this inovement of national development, however salu¬ 
tary in its peculiar role, ^s almost fatally attended with that sup¬ 
pression of the internal liberties of the people which makes the 
modern mind so naturally, tliough unscientifically, harsh in its 
judgment of the old monarchical absolutism and its tendencies. 
For always this is a movement of concentration, stringency, 
uniformity, strong control and one-pointed direction; to univer- 
salise one law, one rule, one central authority is the need it has 
to meet,, and therefore its spirit must be to enforce and centralise 
authority, to narrow or quite suppress liberty and free variation. 
In England, the period of the New Monarchy from Edward IV 
to Elizabeth, in France the great Bourbon period from Henry IV 
to Louis XI\^, in Spain the epoc which extends from Ferdinand 
to Philip II, in Russia the rule of Peter the Great and Catherine 
were the time in which these nations reached their maturity, 
formed fully and confirmed their spirit and attained to a robust 
organisation. And all these were periods of absolutism or of move¬ 
ment to absolutism and a certain foundation of uniformity or 
attempt to found it. This absolutism clothed already in its more 
primitive garb was the reviving idea of the State and its right 
to impose its will on the life and thought and conscience of the 
people so as to make it one, single, undivided, perfectly efficient 
and perfectly directed mind and body.^ 

It is from this point of view that we shall most intelligently 
understand the attempt of the Tudors and the Stuarts to impose 
both monarchical authority and religious uniformity on the 
people and seize the real sense of the religious wars in France, the 
Cafliolic monarchical rule in Spain with its atrocious method of 
the Inquisition and the oppressive will of the absolute C^ars in 
Russia to‘impose also an absolute national Church. The effort 
failed in England, because, after Elizabeth, it no longer answered 
to any genuine need; for the nation was already well-formed, 
strong and secure against disruption from without. Elsewhere 
it succeeded both in Protestant and Catholic countries, or in the 


^ Now illustraled %vith an ii^trresting coniplcteneu in Russia, Gennany and Italy—the 
totaliArian idea. 
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place 4 un puissant et visible centre d’unit^ pdlitique et ad¬ 
ministrative. Cette etape esrt; necessairenjent accompagnee par une 
forte tendance a abroger meme les libertes qu’une hierarchic 
sociale fixe procure ct par une concentration du pouvoir, gene- 
ralement entre las mains d’un gouvernement monarchique puis¬ 
sant sinon toujours absolu. Le monarque n’est tolere par les 
idees democratiques modernes qiie comme un personnage de- 
coratif inopcrant, ou comme un ser\'iteur dc la vie dc I’Etat, ou 
un centre commode pour I’administration executive;^ il n’est 
plus indispensable en tant que controlc reel. -Mais on ne pent 
exagercr I’importanoc historique d’une royaut^ puissantc dans 
revolution du type national, tel qu’il s’est cffectivemcnt de- 
vcloppc au moyen-age. Meme dans une Angleterre insulaire 
et individualiste, amoureuse de libertc, les Plantagenets et les 
Tudors furent Ic noyau reel et actif autour duquel la nation 
grandit en une forme definie et avec une force adulte; et dans 
les pays dir continent, le role joue par les Capetiens et leurs 
sLiccesseurs en France, par la Mai|^n de Castille en Espagne et 
par les Romanofs et leurs predecesseurs en Russic est encore 
plus saillant. Dans le dernier dc ccs exemples, on pourrait 
presque dire que sans les Ivan, les Pierre ct les Catherine, il n’y 
aurait pas eu dc Russie. Meme dans les temps modernes les 
peoples democratiques ont surveillc avec* etonnement et malaise 
le role presque moyenageux joue par les Hohenzollerns dans 
Punification et la croissance dc I’AHemagne; uh tel phenomene 
ne leur ctait plus intelligible ct leur semblait a peine serieux. 
Nous pouvons noter aussi le meme phenomene a la premiere 
periode dc formation des nouvelles nations balkaniques. ‘ La 
recherche d’un roi pour centraliser et aider leur croissance, en 
d^pit de toutes les etranges ct>me6ies et tragedies qui* I’ont* ac¬ 
compagnee, devient parfaitement intelligible en tant que mani¬ 
festation du sens de la vieille necessitc; elle n’est plus vraiment 
91 necessaire maintenanti. mais elle se fait sentir dar^ la mentalite 
subconsciente de ces peoples. Dans la transfoimation du Japon 


* Elle a mainteaant remplac<le pu* la direction politico-spiritiielle d*un chef presljue 
semi«divin en la personne d'un Fdhrcr, qui incame pour aifcsi dire la* personnalitd de Ik race. 
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rare cases as irl Poland where this movement could not take place 
or failed, the result was disastrous. Certainly, it was everywhere 
an outrage on the human soul, but it was not merely due to any 
natural wickedness of the rulers; it was an inevitable stage in the 
formation of the nation-unit by political and m,echanical means. 
If it left England the sole country in Europe where liberty could 
progre.ss by natural gradations, that was due, no doubt, largely 
to the strong qualities of the people but still more to its fortunate 
history and insular circumstances. 

The monarchical State in this evolution crushed or subor¬ 
dinated the religious liberties of men and ipade a subservient or 
conciliated ecclesiastical order the priest of its divine right. 
Religion the handmaid of a secular throne. It destroyed the 
liberties of the aristocracy and left it its privileges and those even 
were allowed only that it might support and buttress the power 
of the king. Afti'r using, the bourgeoisie against the nobles, it 
destroyed, where it could, its real and living civic liberties and 
permitted only some otitward form and its parts of special right 
and privilege. As for the pe^le they had no liberties to be des¬ 
troyed. Thus the monarchical State concentiated in its own 
activities the whole national life. The Church served it with its 
moral influence, the nobles with their mil\|:ary traditions and 
ability, the bourgeoisie? with the talent or chicane of its lawyers 
and the literary genius or administrati\'e power of its scholars, 
thinkers and men of inborn business capacity; the jicople gave 
taxes and served with their blood the personal and national 
ambitions of the monarchy. But all this powerful structure and 
closcly-knit order of things was doomed by its very triumpli and 
predestined to come down either with a crash or by a more or 
less unWiljing gradual abdication before new netessities and 
agencies. It was tolerated and supported so lorig as the nation 
felt consciously or subconsciously its need and justification j once 
that was fulfilled and ceased, there (jame inevitably the old 
questioning w'hich, now grown fully self-conscious, could no longer 
be suppressed or permanently resisted. By changing the old 
order into a mere simulacrum the monarchy had destroyed its 
own base. The sacerdotal authority of the Church, once ques- 
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en une nation du type moderne, le Mikado joua^ un role sem- 
blable; I’instinct des renov<ltciirs le sortit de sa reclusion impuis- 
sante, pour satisfaire ce besoin interne. Dans la Chine revo- 
lutionnaire Tessai que fit une breve dictature de se convertir en 
une nouvelle monarcjiie nationale, peut etre attribue au meme 
sentiment dans im esprit pratique, tout autant qu’a une simple 
ambition personnelle. ^ C’est le sens du grand role jouc par la 
royaute pour centraliser et faconner la vie nationale a Tepoque 
la plus critique de sa croissance, qui explique la tendance, 
commune en Orient ct non completement absente dans I’histoire 
de I’Occident, a rin\’cstir d'un caractcrc presque sacie; cela 
explique aussi la loyaiite passionnee temoignee aux grandes 
dynasties nationalcs on a leurs successeurs, mCme au moment 
de leur degcnercscence et de Icur chute. 

Mais eette phase du devcloppemcnt national, quelque 
salutaire qu’ellc soil dans son role special, est presque fatalement 
accompagnee par cette suppression des libertes internes du. 
peuple, qui rend la. pens(T moderne si naturcllemcnt, quoique 
pen scientiliquement, dure dans ses jugements sur le vicil ab- 
solutisme monarchiqne et ses tendances. Car e’est toujours un 
mouvement de concentration, de rcss^rrement, dTiniformite, de 
coritrole rigoureiix '»t de direction unilatcrale; universaliser une 
loi, une regie, une autorite centralc cst Ic besoin a satisfaire, et 
par consequent I’esprit du mouvement sera d’imposer et de 
centraliser rautoritc, de restreindre ou de supprimer complete¬ 
ment la liberte et la libie variation. En Angleterre la periodc 
de la Nouvelle Monarchic depuis Edouard IV jusqu’a Elisabeth, 
en France la grande periode des Bourbons depuis Henri 'iV 
jusqu’a Louis XIV, en Espagne Tepoque qui s’etend de Ferdinand 
k Philippe 11’, en Russic les regiles dfc Pierre le Grand et Je Cathe¬ 
rine, marquerent le moment ou ccs nations atteignirent leur ma- 
turhe,'se formcrent’plcinement, affermirent leur esprit et atteigni¬ 
rent une robuste organisation. Et toutes furent jles periodes 
d’absolutisme ou de mouvement vers Tabsol^tisme, et d’une 

* II faut rcmarquci que m^meJ’id^alisme d^mocratique de I'rsprit modeme en Chine a 
(‘td oblige de sc cristalliscr autour d'un chef, Sun Yat-Sen ou Tchong Kai-Chek,' et que la 
force de I'inspiration a d^prndu du pouvoir de ce centre vivant. ‘ ' 
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tioned on spiritual grounds, could not be long maintained by 
temporal means, by the sword and the law; the aristocracy 
keeping its privileges but losing its real functions became odious 
and questionable to the classes below it; the bourgeoisie conscious 
of its talent, irritated by its social and political inferiority, 
awakened by the \’oicc of its thinkers, led the movement of 
revolt and appealed to the help of the populace; the masses-- 
dumb, oppressed, suffering—rose with this new support which had 
been dpnied to them before and overturned the whole social 
hierarchy. Hence the collapse of the old world and the birth 
of a new age. r 

We have already seen the inner justification of this great 
revolutionary movement. The nation-unit is not formed, and 
does not exist merely for the sake of existing; its purpose is to 
provide a larger mould of human aggregation in w'hich the race, 
and not only classes and individuals, may move towards its full 
human development. So long as the labour of formation con¬ 
tinues, this larger development may be held back and authority 
and order be accepted as the first consideration, but not when 
the aggregate is sure of its existence and feels the need of an 
inner expansion. Then the? old bonds have to be burst; the means 
of formation have to be discarded as obstaclor. to growth. Liberty 
then becomes the watchword of the race. The ecclesiastical order 
which suppressed liberty of thought and new ethical and social 
development, has to be dispossessed of its despotic authority, so 
that man may be mentally and spiritually free. The monopolies 
and privileges of the king and aristocracy have to be destroyed, 
so*fnat all may take their share of the national power, prosperity 
and activity. Finally, bourgeois capitalism has to h€ induced or 
forced to 'consent to an ecbnorfiic order in which suffering, 
poverty and exploitation shall be eliminated and the wealth of 
the community be more equally shared by all who help to treJate 
it. In all dir^ictions, men have to come into their own, realise the 
dignity and freedom of the manhood, within them and give play 
to their utmost capacity. 

.For liberty is insufficient, justice also is.necess^iry and becomes 
a pressing demand; ’the cry for equality arises. Certainly, 
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certaine uniformity ou d’essai de rdtablir. Get absblutisme, dyj^ 
revetu de dehors plus primftifs, fut I’idep revivifiant I’Etat et son 
droit 4 imposer sa volont^ sur la vie, la pensee et la conscience du 
peuple afin d’en faire un esprit et un corps unifids, indivisibles, 
parfaitement efficacea et parfaitcment diriges^. 

C’est dc ce point de vue que nous comprendrons le plus 
clairement I’essai des Tudors et dcs Stuarts d’imposer a la fois 
Tautorite monarchique et Tuniformile rcligieuse au peuple ct que 
nous saisirons le vrai sens des guerres religieuses en France, de la 
domination monarchique catholiqiic en Espagne avec les me- 
thodcs atroces de ITnquisition, et de la volonte tyrannique du 
tsarisme absolu en Russie d’imposer aussi une Eglise nationale 
ab’soliie. L’efifort echoua en Angleterre parce quej'aprds Elisabeth, 
il ne idpondait plus a aucun besoin reel; la nation etait ddja 
bien formee, forte ct a I’abri du dcmcinbrement venant du dehors. 
Ailleurs il reussit, a la fois dans dcs contrees protestantes ou 
catholiques; mais dans les cas rares, comme en Pologne, oil cc 
mouvement ne put pas se produire ou echoua, le resultat fut dc- 
sastreux. Certainement il fut partout un outrage a Tame humaine, 
mais il n’dtait pas du seulement a une mechancete naturelle dcs 
dirigeants; il etait une etape inevitable dans la formation de 
I’unite nationale pa-v des moyens politiques ct mecaniques. S’il 
a fait de I’Angleterre le seul pays d’Europe oil la liberte ait pu 
progresser par une gradation naturelle, cela est du sans doute en 
grande partie aux fortes qualites du peuple, mais encore plus h 
son heureuse histoire et a sa condition insulaire. 

Dans cette evolution, I’Etat monarchique ecrasa ou subor- 
donna les libertes religieuses des hommes et fit de I’ordre ec^d- 
siastique servile ou concilie le pretre de son droit divin,et dc la 
religion la servante du trone seculier. Il detruisit les libertes ‘de 
I’aristocratie en lui laissant ses privileges,, et encore ceux-ci ne 
furent-*ils toleres qu’afin qu’elle soutienne et etaye le, pouvoir du 
rdi. Apres s’etre servi de*la bourgeoisie contre les nobles, il d^- 
truisit, 14 oil il le put, ses libertes civiques reelles'^et vivantes et en 


^ Geci est maintenanf illustrd &vec une intdressante pldniti|de en Rijssie, en AUema^ et 
en ItaUe, par Pidde totaUtiure. 


$ 
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absolute equality is non-existent in this world; but the word was 
aimed against the unjust and unnecessary inequalities of the old 
social order. Under a just social order, there must be an ^ual 
opportunity, an equal training for all to develop their faculties 
and to use them, and, so far as may be„ an • equal share in the 
advantages of the aggregate life as the right of all who contribute 
to the existence, vigour and development of that life by the use 
of their capacities. As wc have noted, this need might have taken 
the form of an ideal of free co-operation guided and helped by a 
wise and liberal central authority expressing the common will, 
but it has actually reverted to the old notion of an absolute and 
efficient State—no longer monarchical, ecclesiastical, aristocratic 
but secular, democratic and socialistic—^with liberty sacrificed 
to the need of equality and aggregate efficiency. The •psycho¬ 
logical causes of this reversion we shall not now consider. Per¬ 
haps liberty and equality, liberty and authority, liberty and 
organised efficiency can never be quite satisfactorily reconciled 
so long as man individual and aggregate li^'cs by egoism, so long 
as he cannot undergo a great spiritual and psychological change 
and rise beyond mere communal association to that third ideal 
which some vague inner sense made the revolutionary thinkers 
of France add to their watchwords of liberty and equality,— 
the greatest of all the three, though till now only an empty word 
on man’s lips, the ideal of fraternity or, less sentimentally and 
more truly expressed, an inner oneness. That no mechanism 
social, political, religious has ever created or can create; it must 
take birth in the soul and rise from hidden and divine depths 
i^hhin.* 

I 

Sbi Aup.obindo 
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permit seulement unc forme ext^rieure avec les drOits et privileges 
sp6ciaux correspondants. 'Quant au peuple, il n’avait aucune 
liberte k perdre. Ainsi I’Etat monarchique concentra dans ses 
propres activites toute la vie de la nation. L’Eglise le servit avec 
son influence morale, les nobles avec leurs traditions ct leur ha- 
bilcte militaires, la bourgeoisie avec Ic talent ou la chicane de 
ses hommes de loi, avee le genic litterairc ou le pouvoir adminis- 
tratif de ses erudits, de ses penseurs et de ses hommes d’affaires 
innes; le peuple paya les taxes et servit avec son sang les ambi¬ 
tions pcrsonhelles ct nationales de la monarchie. Mais toute cetle 
structure puissante, • cettc organisation eiroitement tissee, etait 
condamnee par son triomphe memo et predcstinee a ctre abattue, 
soit. par un eflbndrcment siibit, soil par line abdication graduellc 
plus DU moins involontairc devant les besoins ct les agents nou- 
veaux. Ellc fut tolerec ct supportee taut que la nation sentit cons- 
ciemment ou subconsciemment sa ncccssitc et sa justification; 
d6s que ce role fut rempli et cessa, la vicille mise en doutc sc leva 
inevitablement; devenue pleinement consciente, elle ne pouvait 
plus 6tre supprimec ou repoussec de fa^on permanente. En 
changeant le vicil ordre en un simple simulacre, la monarchie 
avait detruit sa propre base. L’autorite sacerdotale de I’Eglise, 
dcs qu’elle etait co^testee pour des raisons spirituelles, ne pouvait 
ctre maintenue longtemps par des moyens temporels, par I’ep^e 
et par la loi; I’anstocratie, gardant ses privileges tout en perdant 
ses functions rcelles, devint odicusc et discutabie pour les classes 
du dcssous; la bourgeoisie, consciente de son talent, irritee par 
son inferiorite sociale et politique, eveillce par la voix des ses 
penseurs, prit la tete de mouvement de revoke et fit appel'a la 
populace; ’les masses, muettes, opprimees, douloureuscs, se sou- 
Icv^irent avec ce nouveau soiitieii qui leur avait ete refuse au- 
paravant, et renvers^rent toute la hierarchic sociale. De li reffon- 
dferfient du vieux monde et la naissance de I’&ge nouveau. 

Nous avons dej4 \'u la justification intericur de ce grand 
mouvement revolutionnairc. L’unitc nationals n’est pas formic 
et n’existe pas seulement pour exister; sa raison d’etre est de 
fournir un plus grand moule d’agregation humaine dans lequel 
la race, et non plus seulement des classes et des individus, puisse 
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progresser ver^ son plein dcvcloppement humain. Tant quc le 
travail de formation continue, ce plus grand dcvcloppement peut 
etre retarde ct Tautorite ct I’ordre acceptcs comme la premiere 
chos*e a considcrer, mais il n’cn cst plus ainsi qiiand I’agr^gat est 
sur de son existence et sent Ic besoin d’une expansion intcrieure. 
Alors les vieux liens doivent ^tre briscs et les moyens de formation 
rejetds comme des obstacles a la croissance. La liberte devient le 
mot d’ordre de la race. L’ordre ecclesiastique, qui supprimait 
la liberte de pensee et tout dcvcloppement cthique et 
social nouveau, doit ctre depossede de son autoritc despotique 
pour que I’homme soil llbre rncntalcmenA et spirituellement. 
Les monopolcs et les privileges du roi et de raristocratie doivent 
etre detruits, afin quc tons puissent avoir Icur part de la puissance, 
de la prosperitc ct de I’activitc nationales. Enfin, le capitalismc 
bourgeois doit etre persuade ou force de consentir a un ordre 
economique d’ou la souffrance, la pauvretc ct I’exploitation seronl 
diminees et dans lequel la richesse de la communaute sera plus 
egalcment partagee par tous ceux qui aident a la creer. Dans 
toutes les directions les hommes doivent entrer cn possession de 
leur bien, realiser en eux-mcmes la dignitc et la liberte de Thuma- 
nite, et dormer libre jeu a leur supreme capacitc. 

Car la liberte est insuflisante; la justice^aussi cst necessaire 
et devient une revcndication pressante: le cri pour I’egalite s’eldve. 
Certainement Tegalite absoluc n’cxiste pas dans ce monde;mais 
le mot etait dirige contre les incgalites injustc? et inutiles du vieil 
ordre social. Dans un ordre social equitable les occasions doivent 
etre egales pour tous; a tous aussi une egale education leur permet- 
tanf de developper leurs facultes ct de les utiliser, et autant quc 
possible une part egale dans les avantages de la vie de I’agregat, 
corttme droit de tous ceux qu? corftribuent par I’emploi de leure 
capacites k Texistcnce, a la vigueur et au dcvcloppement de cette 
vie. Ainsi que nous I’avons indique, ce besoin aurait pu prbndre 
la forme d*up ideal de libre cooperation,* guidee et aidee par unfi 
autorite centrale sage et liberale, exprimant la volonte commune; 
mais en realite il est revenu k la vieille notion d’un Etat absolu et 
efficace,' non plus monarchique, ecclesiastique ou aristocratique, 
mais* s^culier, d^mocratique et socialiste, sacrifiant la liberte 
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au besoin d’egalite ct d’efficacite de Tagregat. Nous ne consi- 
derons pas maintcnant les causes psychologiques de ce retour. Peut- 
€tre que la liberte et I’egalitc, la libertc et Tautorite, la liberjte ct 
refficacite organisce, ne peuvent jamais etre conciliccs de fa 9 on 
tout-i-fait satisfalsarftc tant que Thomme individuel et collectif 
vit dans Tegoisme, tant qu’il ne peut'pas siibir une grande trans¬ 
formation spirituelle et psycliologique, et s'clever, au dessus d’une 
simple association cn communautc, jusqu’a cc troisieme ideal que 
les penseurs rcvoliitionnaircs de France ajoutcrent, par un vague 
sens intcrieur, a Iciirs mots d’ordres de libertc et d’cgalitc, le plus 
grand des trois, quoique jusqu’a present il ne soit encore qu’un 
qiot vide de sens sur les levres des liommes, I’idcal de fraternitc 
ou, bxprime dc fa^on moins scntimcntalc ct plus vraie, une unite 
interieure. Cette unite intcricure, aucun mecanisme social, poli¬ 
tique ou religieux ne I’a jamais crecc ni ne peut la crccr. Elle 
doit prendre naissance dans Tame, et s’clever de profondeurs 
cachces et divines, au dedans. 


Sri Aurobindo 
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A U sujet des principcs qui regiront Teducation donnee dans le 
centre universitaire international dc Sri Aurobindo, il a 
etc mentionne que chaque nation doit occuper sa propre place 
et remplir son role dans le concert mondial. 

11 ne faudrait pas comprendre par la que chaque nation pent 
decider de sa place arbitrairement, scion ses ambitions jst ses 
convoitises propres. La mission d’un pays n’est pas une chose 
qui puisse ctre decidee raentalement avec loutes les preferences 
egoistes ct ignorantes de la conscience exterieure, parce que, dans 
cc cas la place du conflit entre nations serait peut etre deplacee, 
mais le conflit demeurerait avec une force probablement accrue. 

De meme que chaque individu a un etre psychique qui est 
son vrai moi et gouverne plus ou moins ouvertement sa destin^e, 
de mcme chaque nation a un etre psychique gui est son etre veri¬ 
table ct qui fa^onne sa dcstinee dc par derrierc le voile; e’est Tame 
du pays, le genic national, I’esprit de chaque peuple, le centre de 
Haspiration nationale, la source dc tout ce qui est beau, noble, 
grand et genereux dans la vie d’un pays. *Les vrais patriotes 
sentent sa presence comme une realitc tangible. Dans I’lnde on 
en? R. fait une entite presque divine ct tons ceux qui aiment vrai- 
ment leur pays Tappcllent “Notre Merc I’lnde” (Bljarat Mata) 
et lui aclffssent quotidiennemient /me prierc pour le salut de la 
contree. C’est elle qui symbolise et incarne le vrai ideal du pays, 
sa vraie mission dans lb monde. • , , 

L’clite ^ensante de I’lnde I’identifie meme k unr des aspect 
de la M^re universelle, comme en temoigne cet hymne a Dourga, 
dont nous donnons ci-dessous la traduction de quelques extraits: 

I 

jDourga, nol^re M^t^e, toi qui chevauches le lion et donnes 
toute force—nous qui sommes n^ des dements de Ta 
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A BOUT the principles that will guide the education given 
at the Sri Aurpbindo International University Centre, 
it was said that each nation had to occupy its own place and ful¬ 
fil ‘its, role in the world concert. 

This must not be understood, however, to mean that each 
nation would choose its place arbitrarily, through its ambition 
and its greed. A country’s mission is not a thing to be settled 
mentally, with all the egoistic and ignorant preferences of the ex¬ 
ternal consciousness; ^ that would serve only to shift the field 
of the conflict between nations, but the conflict would continue, 
perhaps more accentuated. 

Even as the individual has a psychic being which is his true 
self, governing more pr less openly his destiny, each nation too 
has its psychic being which is its true self, molilding its destiny from 
behind the veil: it is the soul of the country, the national ge¬ 
nius, the spirit of the people, the centre of naticinal aspiration, 
the fountain-head of all that is beautiful, noble, great and gene¬ 
rous in the life of a country. True patriots feel its presence as a 
tangible reality. It is this which in India has been made 'almost 
into a divine* being and all who love truly their country call it 
“Mother Indik” (Bharat Mata),* and it is to her that they daily 
address a prayer for the welfare of their country. It is she who 
symbolkes and incarnates the true ideal of* the country, its true 
mission in the world. , 

The thinking and spiri{:ually minded elit»> in India even 
identifies her with one of the aspects of the Universal Mother, as 
the following Hymn to J^rga -illustrates: . « 

“Mother Dufga! Rider on the lion, giver of all strength, • 

. ..\ye, born from-thy parts of Power,’we the youth of 
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puissance, nous, la jeunesse de ITnde, sommes assis ici 
dans ton temple; ecoute, O Mere, descends sur la terre, 
manifeste-toi sur cette terre de ITnde. 

* 

Dourga, notre Mferc, Mere Dourga, foi qui donnes la 
force, I’amour et la cohiiaissance, tu cs terrible dans ton 
clre de puissance. Mere mcrveilleuse et terrible. Dans la 
bataille de la vie, la bataille de ITnde, nous sommes Ics 
guerriers par toi designes; Mere, donne a nqtrc cceur 
ct a notre esprit la force d’un titan, I’energic d’un titan, a 
notre ame et notre intelligence domic *le caractere ct la 
connaissance d’un dieu. 

a 

* 

Dourga, notre Mdre, I’lnde, la plus noble race du monde, 
est plongcc dans Tobscurite; Mere, tu televes a I’horizon 
oriental, I’aurore arrive avec le rayonnement de tes 
membres divins dispersant I’obscuritc. Repands la lumie- 
re, Mfere, detruis I’obscurite. 

* 

Dourga, notre Mere, nous sommes tes enfants; par ta 
grace, par ton influence rends-nous digjies de la grande 
ceuvre, du grand'ideal. M^re, detruis notre petitesse, 

notre egoisme, notre crainte. 

< 

Dourga, notre M^re, tu es Kali—I’epee a la main tu 
fr^ppes I’asoura. Deesse, frappe de ton cri sans piti^ les 
ennemis qui se cachent au dedans de nous, pas un seul 
ne jdoit rester \nvant, pas un seul. Que nous d'evenions 
purS et sans tache, O *M^re, manifeste-toi. 

t • 

« 4 

Dourgti, notie M^re, I’lnde est plongee tr^s bas dans 
Tegoistne, la peur et la petitesse* Rends-nous grands, 
que nos efforts soient grands, que nos coeurs soient vastes, 
rends-nous fiddles a notre resolution. Que nous nc d<5- 
sirions plus ce qui cst petit, vide d’etlergie,' adonnd k la 
par^e, frappd de peur. 
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India, are seated herq in thy temple. Listen, O Mother, 
descend upon earth, make thyself* manifest in this land 
of India. 

* 

Mother Durga !* Giver of force and love and knowledge, 
terrible art thou in thy own self of might. Mother beau¬ 
tiful and fierce. In the battle of life, in India’s battle, 
we are warriors commissioned by thee; Mother, give 
to our heart and mind a titan’s energy, to our soul* and 
intelligence a god’s character and knowledge. 

* 

■ Mother Durga! India, world’s noblest racej lay whelmed 
in darkness. Mother, thou risest on the eastern horizon, 
the dawn comes with the glow of thy divine limbs 
scattering the darkness. Spread thy light, Mother, 
destroy the darkness. 

• • 

Mother Durga! Wc are thy children, through thy 
grace, by thy influence may we become fit for the great 
work, for the great Ideal. Mother, destroy our smallness, 

our selfishness,* our fear. , 

* 

Mother Durga! Thou art Kali., .sword in hand, thou 
slayest the Asura. Goddess, do thou slay with thy 
pitiless cry the enemies who dwell within us, may none 
remain alive there, not one. May we become pure*and* 
spotless, this is our prayer, O Mother, make thyself 

manifest. % s . 

> * 

Mother Durga! India lies low in sMfishness and fear- ‘ 
fulness and littleness. Make us great, make our efforts 
great, our hearts va.st, make us true t« our resolve. 
May we no longer desire the small, void of energy, 
given to lazines^* stricken with fear. 
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Dourga, nctfe Mere, repands largement Ic pouvoir du 
yoga. Nous sommes tes enfants aryens, d^veloppe de 
nouveau en nous rcnscignement perdu, le caractfere, le 
pouvoir de rintelligcnce, la foi ct la devotion, la force de 
Tausterite, la puissance de la chastetc et 1^ vraie connais- 
sance; repands tout cela sur le monde. Apparais pour 

aider rhumanite, O M^:re du monde. Aneantis le mal. 

• 

Dourga, notre Mere, frappe I’cnnemi du dedans, puis 
deracine tous les obstacles du dehors. Que la race 
indienne, noble, hcroique, piiissanlc, supreme cn amour, 
en unite, cn verite ct en pouvoir, dans Ics arts et les 
lettres, la force ct la connaissance, demeurc toujours 
dans ses forcts sacrecs, scs champs fertiles, sous scs* 
montagnes escaladant le cicl, le long dcs berges de scs 
rivieres au courant clair. Telle cst notre priere aux pieds 
de la Merc. Manifeste-toi. 

Dourga, notre Merc, entre dans nos corps avec ta force 
yoguique. Nous deviendrons tes instruments, ton epee 
fauchant tout mal, ta lampe dispersant toutc ignorance. 
Accomplis cette aspiration de tes jeunes enfants, O 
M^rc. Sois le tnaitre et condiiis tes instruments, brandis 
Tepee et frappe le mal, Icve la lampe ct repands la lumicrc 

de la connafssance. Manifcstc-toi. 

* 

On aimerait voir dans tous les pays la meme veneration 
pour*Tam*e de la nation, la meme aspiration a devenir des instru¬ 
ments propres a la manifestation de son ideal le plus elev^, la 
meme ardour vers le progres ct le perfectionnement permettant 
k cliaque peuple de s’identilier a son etr6 psycliiquc national 
ct d'e trouver ainsi sa vraie nature et son vrai r61e; ce quTfalt 
de chacun unp entite vivante et immorteJle cn depit de tous les* 
accidents de I’histoire. 
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Mother Durga! Extend wide the power of Yoga. We are 
thy Aryan .children, develop in us again the lost teaching, 
character, strength of intelligence, faith and devotion, 
force of austerity, power of chastity and true knowledge, 
bestow all that ‘upon the world. To help mankind, 

appear, O Mother of the world, dispel all ills. 

* 

Mother Durga! Slay the enemy within, then root out 
all obstacles abroad. May the noble heroic mighty 
Indian race, supreme in love and unity, truth and 
strength, arts and letters, force and knowledge, ever 
dwell in its holy woodlands, its fertile fields, under its 
sky-scraping hills, along the banks of its pure-streaming 
risers. This is our prayer at the feet of the Mother. 
Make thyself manifest. 

Mother Durga! Enter our bodies in thy Yogic strength. 

We shall becorac thy instruments, thy sword slaying 
all evil, thy lamj) dispelling all ignorance. Fulfil this 
yearning of thy young children, O Mother. Be the 
master and drive thy instrument, wield thy sword and 
' slay the evil, hold up the lamp and spread the light of 

knowledge. Make thyself manifest. ^ 

* 

One would like to see in other countiics too tlie same ve¬ 
neration for the national soul, the same aspiration to become 
fit instruments for the manifestation of its highest ideal, the 
same ardour towards progrc.ss and pcifection leading each people 
to identify iliself with its national soul and so find its true nature 
and role, making thereby each'oneia living and immortal beiim 



^ Hjmn to Durga tnnaliited hy Sri Aurobindo from hn Bengali original 
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Notations d'Experiences 

» 

T 'A compassion et la gratitude sont dcs vcrtus essentiellcment 
psychiques. Elies n’apparaissent dans, la conscience qu’avec 
la participation de Tctre psychiqiie a la vie active. 

Le vital et le physique les sentcnt comme des faiblesses 
parce qu’ellcs mcttent un frein a la librc expression dc leurs 
impulsions basees sur le pouvoir de la force. 

Comme toujours, le mental, loisqu’il n’est pas'suffisamment 
dduque, est le complice de I’etre vital et Ji’esclave de la nature 
physique dont il ne connait pas bien Ics lois, ecrasantes par leur 
mecanisme semi-conscient. Quand le mental s’eveillc a la. con¬ 
science des premiers mouvements psychiques, il les deformc dans 
son ignoranec et change la compassion en pitie ou au mieux cn 
charite, et la gratitude en volontc de recompenser, suivie peu 
a peu par la capacitc de reconnaitre et d’admircr. 

Ge n’est que lorsque la conscience psyebique est toute-puis- 
sante dans I’etre, que la compassion pour tout ce qui a besoin 
d’etre aide, dans quelque domaine que ce soit, et la gratitude 
pour tout ce qui manifeste, sous quelque forme que ce soit, la 
presence et la grace divines, s’expriment dans leur purete 
initiale et lum incuse, sans melanger a la compassion aucun 
vestige de condescendance, et a la gratitude aucun sens 
d’inferiorite. * 

15.6.52 

Le Divi»t est en tout et pgirtoyt, Il cst tout; oui, dans son 
essence et sa supreme realite. Mais dans le monde de la mani¬ 
festation materielle progressive, il faut s’identifier non pas. au 
pivin tel qu^Il est, mais au Divin tel qu’Il sera. 

' c * 

30.6.52 



Transcripts of Experiences 

^OMPASSION and gratitude arc essentially psychic virtues. 
^ They appeaj* in the consciousness only when the psychic 
being takes part in tlie active life. .. 

The vital and the physical feel them as weaknesses, for they 
put a brake upon the free expression of their impulses based 
upon the might of force. 

As always, the mind, when it is not sufficiently educated, is 
an accomplice of the,vital being and a slave of physical nature 
whose laws, crushing down with their half-conscious mechanism, 
it -dees nor know very well. When the mind becomes conscious 
of the iirst psychic movements, it deforms them in its ignorance 
and changes compassion to pity, at best, to charity and gratitude 
to a will for rewarding, followed up slowly by a capacity for 
recognition and admiration. 

It is only whei^ the psychic consciousness becomes most 
prominent in the being that compassion for all that needs help, 
in whatever domain it may be, and gratitude for all that mani¬ 
fests, in whatever form it may be, the Divine Presence and 
Grace, express themselves in their original luminous purity with¬ 
out mixing with compassion the least cdhdescension and with 
gratitude the least sense of inferiority. 

15 . 6.52 


The Divine is everywhere and in everything, the Divine "is 
everything; irue—in His essence and Supreme Reality.^ But in 
this world of progressive material manifestation, one must identi^. 
with the Divine, not as He is, but as He will be. 

* m 

30 . 6.52 

’ <» 



Report on the Quarter 


* I 'HE Games Tournaments were carried on from the previous 
quarter and completed in this one. Especially the long 
tennis 'mixed-doubles league needs the two quarters to run its 
course. 

As usual, these tournaments evoked a great deal of en¬ 
thusiasm and the matches weic generally well contested and 
fought out to the end. There was a steady but not any, specta¬ 
cular improvement in the standard of play all round. This was 
most noticed with the little ones of the Green and Red Groups. 

The tournaments terminated with the Prize Distribution on 
the 1st May. 

The Darshan of the 24th April comes in this quarter and 
it is the day when the J.S.A.S.A. give their Annual Salute to 
Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. 

We did the same as we did last year and commencing at 
8.00 a.m. we first sa'iuted the Mother in group formation and 
received Her blessings at the balcony and then marched around 
the Samadhi of Sri Aurobindo. After standing at attention by the 
Samadhi in silent concentration with the Mother, we filed up- 
staira to receive from Her a message card with Her blessings. 
'• Again the same feeling was experienced as last year. At the 
concentration around the Samadhi, the presence of l^ri Aurobindo, 
living 'and vibrant, filled the whole place as He came iiF all His 
glory to take our salute. '• 

^ The same afteilioon the Mother opened another* section 
of the Sri Aurobindo International University Centre. Xliis 
section will house the temporary library and music and dance 
room with some additional class rooms. 

We then went on to the opening of the Weight Lifling and 
Body Builders Section of our Gymnasium. The Mother per¬ 
formed the opening" ceremony by setting free some coloured 
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'Rapport Trimestriel 


T ES championnats des jeux sportifs, reportes du trimestre 
•Li precedent, ont etc completes pendant celui-ci. En parti- 
culier le long tournoi de tennis en double mixte a dure les deux 
trimestres entiers. • 

Comrne d’habitude ccs championnats ont. suscitc beaucoup 
d’enthousiasme et Ics malchs ont etc gencralement disputes avee 
ardciA- et tcnacilc. Unc amelioration reguliere dans Ic niveau 
du jcu fut constatec tout au long, plutot qu’un dcveloppement 
spectaculairc. Ceci est vrai surtout dcs petits, ceux du Groupe 
Vert et du Groupe Rouge. 

Les chamjjionnats prirent fin avec la distribution des prix 
du 1” Mai. 

Le Darshan du 24 Avril a lieu pendant cc trimestre; e’est le 
jour ou la J. S. A. S. A. donne son salut annuel k Sri Aurobindo 
et a la Merc. Le programme de cettc ann^*e fut le meme que celui 
de Tan dernier. A 8 heures, nous avons d’abord salue la M6re 
en formation par groupcs et nous avons re(;u sa benediction du 
balcon. Ensuite nous avons defile autour du Samadhi de Sri 
Aurobindo. Puis, apres une concentration silencicuse au garde- 
4-vous devant le Samadhi, en presence de la M^rc, nou^somgjes 
monies dans la chambre de Sri Aurobindo et nous avons re 9 U 
Tte lauM^re un message imprime avec ses benedictions. 

Nous avons eu encore la mcme experience que rann^ 
derni^re. Pendant, la concentration autpur du Samadhi, | la 
Presence, vivante et vibrante, de Sri Aurobindo emplit Patmb’- 
ph^re; il etait 14, dans tdute sa gloire, pour recevois notre salut.^« 

L’apr^s-midi du meme jour, la M6re ouvrit une autre section/ 
^du Centre Universitair^ International de Sri Aurobindo. Cett;e 
section abriter^ temporairement la biblioth^que, la salle de 
musique et de danse avec quelques autrps salles de classe.* 
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balloons which rose high into the air accompanied by shouts 
of joy of all the little ones. There was an exhibition of weight¬ 
lifting, feats of strength, malkham and wrestling followed by a 
programme of singing and dancing. 

We print in this issue some photographs -of events of this 
quarter together with further pictures of the opening of the 
University Centre and poses by the Bengal Body Builders which 
were carried over from the previous issue. 
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Nous sommes alMs ^nsuite k Touverture de la section des 
poids et halt^res et de formation corporelle de notre gymnase. 
La M^re proc6da k inauguration en liberant quelques ballons 
de couleur qui mont^rent haut aux acclamations des enfants. 
II y eut une demonstration de lever d*halteres, de tours de force, 
de malkham et de lutte, k laquelld succ^da un programme de 
chant et de danse. 

Nous donnons dans ce num^ro des illustrations des evene- 
ments du tjrimestre, avec un supplement de vues de^l’inaugu- 
ration du Centre Universitaire et de poses des athletes bengalis, 
comme suite du precedent numero. 
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The Ideal of Huma?i Unity 



The Ideal of Human JJnity 

. • 

Chapter xiv 

THE POSSIBILITY OV A FIRST STEP TOWARDS 
INTERNATIONAL UNITY—ITS ENORMOUS 
DIFFICUI TIES . 

I 

I 'HE study of the growth of the nation-unit under the pressure 
indeed of a growing inner need and idea but by th<? agency 
of political, economic and social forces, forms and instruments 
shows us a progress that began from a loose formation in which 
various elements were gathered together for unification, pro¬ 
ceeded through a period of strong concentrtition and coercion in 
which the conscious national ego was developed, fortified and 
provided with a centre and instruments of its organic life and 
passed on to a final period of assured separate existence and 
internal unity as agaii^st outside pressure in which liberty an'd an 
active and more and more equal share of all in the benefits of the 
national life became possible. If the unity of the human race is to 
be brought about by the same means and agents and in a similar 
fashion to that of the nation, we should expect it to follow a similar 
course.. That is at least the most visible probability and it seems to 
be consistent with the natural law of all creation which starts from 
the loo^ mass, the more or less amorphous vague <of forces and 
materials and proceeds by cbntraction, constriction, solidification 
into a firm mould in jvhich the rich evolution of various forms of 
JfifQ is at Igist securely possible. *' * ‘ 

If we consider the actual state of the world and its immedi'ate 
possibiliti^, we shall sec that a first .period of loose formation and 
imperfect V)rder is inevitable. Neither the intellectual preparation 
ofMhe human race nor the developmeiyit of its sentiments nor the 
'ecanomic and political forces and conditions by which it is moved 
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Chapitre XIV 


LA POSSI^LITfi D’UN PREMIER PAS VERS UlJNlTt 
INTERNATIONALE. SES ENORMES DIFFICUllTfiS. 


T jfiTUDE de la croissance dc I’unite nationale, en verite sous 
• la press’on d’un besoin ct d’une idee intcrieurs croissants, 
mais au moyen dc forces, de formes ct d’instruments politiques, 
economiques et sociaux, nous montre un progres debutant par une 
formation imprecise dans laquelic divers eluents sont rassembles 
pour Tunification, se poursuivant par une periode de concentration 
et de contrainte energiques, pendant laqueUe I’ego national con- 
scient se developpe, se fortifie ct sc pourvoit d’un centre et d’instru¬ 
ments pour sa vie organique, ct aboutissant a une periode iinale 
d’existence separee et d’unite interne assurees centre la pression 
exterieure, et dans hquelle la liberte ct la participation active et de 
plus en plus egale aux benefices de la vie nationale deviennent 
possibles. Si I’unite de la race humaine doit ctre etfcctuce par des 
moyens et des agents semblables et d’unc fti^on slmilaire a I’unite 
de la nation, nous devons nous aiteiidre a cc qu’ellc suivc mi cours 
semblable. Cela est au moins la probabilitc la plus visibje et ejle 
semble etre conforme a la loi naturelle dc toute creation, qui debute 
par uiie mag^se imprecise, par une vague plus ou moins^ amorphe 
de forces e{ de materiaux, et corAinue par une contraction, un, 
resserrement, une solidification en un moule defini, dans lequel la 
riche Evolution de'formes dc vie variees peut enfin se prodiFre 
sivec security. • V * 

Si nous considerons I’^at present du mondc et s* possibilites 
imm^diates, nous voyons qu’une periode initiale ct formation 
imprecise et d’ordre imparfait est inevitable. Ni la preparation 
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and preoccupied have reached to such a point of inner stress or 
external pressure as would warrant us ih expecting a total chai^ 
of the basis c|' our life or the establishment of a complete or a 
real unity. There cannot as yet be even a real external unity, far 
les^ a psychological oneness. It is true that the vague sense and 
need of something of the kind has been growing rapidly and the 
object lesson of the war br^^ught die master idea of ^e l^ture out 
of the nascent condition in which it was no more than the generous 
chimera of a few pacifists or internationalist idealist^..' It came to 
be recognised that it contains in itself some foi^e of eventual 
reality, and the voice of tliosc who would cry it aown as the pet 
notion of intellectual cranks and faddists had no longer the same 
volume and confidence, because it was ‘no longer so solidly sup¬ 
ported by the common sense of the average man, that short-sighted 
common sense of the material mind which consists in a'strong 
feeling for immediate actualities and an entire blindness to the 
possibilities of the future. But there has as yet been no long in¬ 
tellectual preparation of a more and more dominant thought cast 
out by the intellectuals of the age to remould ^e ideas of common 
men, nor has there been any such gathering to a head of the growing 
revolt against present conditions as would make it possible for 
vast masses of men seized by the passion fm an ideal and by the 
hope of a new happiness for mankind to break<up the present basis 
of things and construct a new scheme of collective life. In another 
direction, the replacing of the individualistic basis of society by an 
increasing collectivism, there has been to a large extent such an 
intellectual preparation and gathering force‘of revolt; there the 
w^r has acted as a precipitative force and brought us much nearer 
to the possibility of a realised—not necessarily a democratic— 
State socialism. But there have been no such favourable precondi¬ 
tions fol‘ a strong movement of international umfiptiQn. No great 
effective outburst of a massed and dynamic idealism in this direc¬ 
tion can be, reasonably prediaed. The preparation may Iwve 
begun, it m^ have been greatly facilitated and hastened by recede 
events but L is sthl only in its first, stages. 

Under «uch conditions the ideas and schemes of the world’s 

• « 

inteMectuals who would replan the whqle .status of international 
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iDteliectudle de la race^humaine, ni le d^veloppem&nt de ses 

sentiments, ni les forces et les conditions tonomiqi^es et politiques 

qui la meuvent et la prdoccupent, n’ontatteint le point de tension 

int^rieure ou de pression eictdrieure qui nous autoriserait a pr^voir 

un changement total de la base de notre vie ou T^tablissement d’une 

unit6 rdelle et complii^te. Pour le moment il ne pent y avoir mime 

d’union extirieure rielle et encore bien moins d*unite psycho- 

logique. II est vrai qu’un sens et un besoin vagues de quelque chose 

de ce genr^nt crh rapidement et que la le 9 on de la guerre a fait 

sortir Tidle .n|aitresse de Tavenir hors de la condition naissante 

ou eUe n’etait rien de plus que la chimire genereuse de quelques 

padfistes ou idealiste's intemationalistes. On en est venu a recon- 

paitre qu’elle contient en'elle-meme une force de realite future, et 

la voix de ceux qui voudraient la dIcrier comme une marotte 

d’intellectuels excentriques et de maniaques, n’a plus le meme 

volume et la mime coniiance, parce qu’elle n’cst plus soutenue si 

solidement par le bon sens de Thomme moyen, ce bon sens k 

courte vue du mental materiel qui consiste en un fort sentiment des 

realites immidiates et un complet aveuglement k I’egard des 

possibilitls futures. Mais jusqu’^ present il n’y a pas eu de longue 

preparation intellectuelle provenant d’une pensce de plus en plus 

dominante projetee par les intelligences de Tcpoque pour riformer 

les idles de Thomnie ordinaire; il ne s’es&pas produit non plus ce 

mhrissement d’une revoke croissante contre les conditions pre- 

sentes, qui aurait permis a de grandes masses d’hpmmes, saisis par 

la passion d’un idlal et par Fespoir d’un bonheur nouveau pour 

Fhumanite, de briser la base presente des choses et de construire 

un nouveau systime de vie collective. Dans une autre direction,* le 

remplacement de la base individualistc de la societe par un coUec- 

tivisme croissant, il y a eu dans«une grande mesure une preparation 

intellectuells de ce genre et un rassemblement des forces de 

rlyoliip; en ced la' guerre a agi comme une force predpitante et npus 

a an^enls beaucoup plus pres de la realisation (Fan socialisme 

d’Etat, pas necessairemedc dimocratique. Mai§ de s^blables con- 

ditious prialables k un fort mouvement d’unihcation iAternationale 

ne se sont pas produises. On ne peut pridire raisonnablement 

aucun grand jailUsseDDflent effecdf d’idlaU$me concentrl et dyna- 

* » 
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life altogether and from its roots in the light of general principles, 
are not likely tl find any immediate realisation. In the absence of 
a general idealilitic outburst of creative human hope which would 
makp such changes possible, the future will be shaped not by the 
ideas of the thinker but by the practical mind of the politician 
which represents the average reason and temperament of the time 
and effects usually somethin']^ mucfi nearer the minimum than the 
maximum of what is possible. The average general mind of a great 
mass of men, while it is ready to listen to such ideas vs it has been 
prepared to receive and is accustomed to seize cm, this or that 
notion with a partisan avidity, is yet ruled in its action not so much 
by its thought as by its interests, passions and prejudices. The 
politician and the statesman—and the Wbrld is now full of poli¬ 
ticians but very empty of statesmen—act in accordance with this 
average general mind of the mass; the one is governed by it, the 
other has always to take it into chief account and cannot lead it 
where he will, unless he is one of those great geniuses and powerful 
personalities who unite a large mind and dynamic force of con¬ 
ception with an enormous power or influence oWr men. Moreover, 
the political mind has limitations of its own beyond those of the 
general average mind of the mass; it is even more respectful of the 
status quoy more disinclined to great adventure in which the safe 
footing of the past has to be abandoned, more incapable of launch¬ 
ing out into the uncertain and the new. To do that it must either 
be forced by general opinion or a powerful interest or else itself 
fall under the spell of a great new enthusiasm diffused in the 
mental atmosphere of the times. 

' If the politician mind is left entirely to itself, we could expect 
no better tangible result of the greatest international convulsion on 
record th^n a rearrangement of frontiers, a redistribut^n of power 
and possessions and a few desirable or undesirable developments 
of .international, commercial and other relaf'phs.' That js pne 
disastrous possibility leading to more disastrous convulsions-^so 
long as the ^oblein is not solved—^againslt which the future of the 
world is byjno means secure. Still, fcince the mind of humanity 
ha’s been greatly moved and its sentiments powerfully awakened, 
since the sense is becoming fairly wide-epf^d that the old status 
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mique dans cette direction. La preparation pent avoir commence, 
elle pent avoir ete grandement facilitee et hatee paiAes evenements 
recents, mais elle n’en est encore qu’4*sa premiele etape. 

Dans de telles conditions^ les idees et les projets des intellec- 
tuels du monde.qui voudraient refaire les plans de tout le statut 
de la vie internationale dans squ ensemble et depuis ses racines a 
la lumiere de prindpes generaux, ne'semblent pas devoir trouver 
une realisadon immediate. £n I’absence d’une explosion idealiste 
generale de^spoir humain createur, qui rendrait possible de sem- 
blables chan^ments, I’avenir sera fa 9 onne non par les'idees du 
penseur, mais par I’^esprit pratique du poUticien. Ce dernier re¬ 
presente la raison et le temperament moyens de Tepoque, et ce 
•qu’jil effectue est gendralement beaucoup plus proche du minimum 
que du maximum de ce qui est possible. La mentalite moyenne 
d’une grande masse d’hommes est pretc a suivre les idees qu’clle a 
tli preparec a recevoir et elle a coutume de se saisir de certaines 
notions avee une avidite sectaire; elle est pourtant gouvernee dans 
son action, moins pgr sa pensec que par ses interets, ses passions et 
ses prejug&. Le politicien et Thomme d’Etat—-le monde cst main- 
tenant plein de politiciens, mais tres vide d’hommes d’Etat— 
agissent en accord avec I’ctai d’esprit general de la masse. Le 
premier est gouvernd par cet etat d’esprit; le second doit toujours 
en tenir le plus grand compte et il ne pevat pas le conduire la ou il 
veut, k moins d’etre un de ces grands genics, une de ces puis- 
santes persoraialites qui umssent la largeur dlesprit et la force 
dynamique de conception a un pouvoir et une iiillucnce enormes sur 
les hommes. De plus I’csprit politique a ses propres limitations, 
en plus de ceUes de I’^tat d’esprit general de la masse; il est mSme 
plus resp^tueux du statu quo, encore moins dispose a la grande 
aventure dans laquelle la security du passe doit etre abgndonnee, 
plus incapkbjie'de se lancer dans I’incertain ct le nouveau. Pour le 
faire»il doit y etpc force par I’opinion generale ou par un puissant 
^int^r^t, ou etre tomb^ lui-m6me sous le charme "d’un grand et 
nouvel. enthousiasme "diffuse dans I’atmqspher^ mentale de 
I’epoque. * J 

Si I’esprit politicien est laisse enti^rement a lm-m6me, nous 
ne pouvons esp6rer,'de la plus grande convulsion internationale 
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of things is no longer tolerable and the,undesirability of an inter- 
national balanVc reposing on a ring of national egoisms held in 
check only by mutual feap and hesitation, by ineffective arbitration 
treaties and Hague tribunals and the blundering discords of a 
European Concert must be now fairly clear eva) to the politician 
mind, we might expect that son^e serious'attempt towards the 
beginning of a new order should be the result of the moral collapse 
of the old. The passions and hatreds and selfish n^ional hopes 
raised by the war must certainly be a great obstade in the way 
and may easily render futile or of a momentary stability any such 
beginning. But, if nothing else, the mere exhaustion and internal 
reaction produced after the relaxing of the tenacity of the struggle, 
might give time for new ideas, feelings,’forces, events to emerge 
which will counteract this pernicious influence.^ , 

Still, the most that we could at all expect must needs be very 
little. In the internal life of the nations, the ultimate effects of 
the war cannot fail to be powerful and radical, for there everything 
is ready, the pressure felt has been enormous and the expansion 
after it has been removed must be correspondingly great in its 
results; but in international life we can only look forward at the 
best to a certain minimum of radical change which, however smaU, 
might yet m itself turn out to be an irrevocable departure, a seed 
of sufficient vitality to ensure the inevitability of future growth. 
If, indeed, developments had occurred before the end of this 
world-wide struggle strong enough to change.the general mind of 
Europe, to force the dwarfish thoughts of its rulers into greater 
depths and generate a more wide-reaching sense of the necessity 
fof radical change than has yet been developed, more might have 
been hoped for; but as the great conflict drew nearer to its close, 
no such.probability emerged; jthe ‘dynamic period during which 
in such a crisis the effective ideas and tendencies bf t^en are for- 

• l bif f I 

^‘Written originHUy in 1916 before the end of the war. This happier possibility coul^ 
not immediately i^tenalise, but the growing insecurity, confusion and disaster have 
made the creatiowof somcf international system mofe and more imperative* if modern 
civilisation is nof to collapse in bloodshed and chaos. The result of this necessity has 
been first the creation of the League of Nations and afterwards the U. N. O.: neither has 
proved very satisfactory from the political point of view^ bvt henceforward the existence 
ofliom^ such arranged rentre of Order has become very evidently indispensable. 
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de rhistoire, aucim rdsultat tangible meiUeur qu*un rearrangement 
de irontieres, une redistribution du pouvoir et des possessions, et 
quelques developpements plus ou mdins desir&les dans les 
relations Internationales, commerciales ou autres. C’est une 
possibilite desastreuse menant k des convulsions encore plus d^sas- 
treuses, contre lesqueiles ravenir du monde n’est en rien protege, 
tant que le probieme n’est pas resolu. Cependant, puisque Tesprit 
de rhumani^a grandement emu et ses sentiments puissamment 
eveilies, puis\ue le sens que le vieil etat des choses n’est plus 
tolerable se repand de plus en plus et puisque le desavantage d’un 
equilibre mternationa]l,reposant sur un cerde d’egoi'smes nadonaux, 
tenus en echec seulement par la frayeur mutuelle et I’hesitation de 
tous, par d’inefficaces traites d’arbitrage et tribunaux de la Haye, 
et par ies discordes maladroites d’un Concert Europeen, doit dtre 
maintenant devenu assez clair mSme pour I’esprit politicien, nous 
devrions pouvoir nous attendre a ce que quelquc essai serieux d’in- 
staurer un ordre nouveau soit le resultat de I’ecroulement moral 
de Tordre anden. Les passions et les haines, les espoirs nationaux 
egoistes eveilies par la guerre doivent certainement Stre un grand 
obstacle sur le chemin et peuvent facilement rendre un tel com¬ 
mencement vain ou d’une stabilite momentanee. Mais, en Tabsence 
d’autre chose, le simple epuisemcnt et la reaction interne qui 
s’est produite apr^s le relachement de la tension du combat pour- 
raient donner du temps aux idees, aux sentiments, aux forces et aux 
evenements nouveaux d’apparaitre pour contrecarrer cette influ¬ 
ence pemideusc/ 

Cependant, le maximum auquel nous puissions nous attendre 
doit n^(^sairement etre tres petit. Dans la vie interne des 
nations, les ^ifets ultimes de la guerre ne peuvent manquer d’etre 
puissants et radicaux; car 1^ toUt cst p^t. La pression ressentie a 

o ^ Bcrit originairem^t en 1916, .avant la fin de la guerre. Cette possibility i^us 
heureuse n'a pas pu se matyrialiser inunidiatement, mais rins6cucfty croissante, la 
confusion et le dysastre ont rendu de plus en plus impyradve la crd.cion de quelque 
systime international, si la civilisation modeme ne dolt pas s’eifondrer oans le sang et le 
chaos. Cette ndcessiti a eu pour rysultat d’abord la cryation de la Sociyt^' des Nations et 
enaulte de I'O. N. U. Ni I’une qI I’autre ne s’est montrye tris satisfaisante du point de 
vue polidque; mais dysormais {['existence d'un tel centre d’ordre organisy eat* devenue 
tris yvidemment indispensable* " * - 
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med, passed ^ithout the creation of ^^any great and profound 
impulse. Tha:e were only two points on which the general mind 
of the peoples'was powerfully affected. First, there was generated 
a sense of revolt against the possible repetition of this vast catas< 
trophe; still more strongly felt was the necessity for finding means 
to prevent the unparalleled ^dislocation of the economic life of the 
race which was brought about by the convulsion. Therefore, it 
is in these two directions that some real developm^t could be 
expected; for so much must be attempted if the general expecta¬ 
tion and desire arc to be satisfied and to trifle with these would 
be to declare the political intelligence of Europe bankrupt. That 
failure would convict its governments apd ruling classes of moral 
and intellectual impotence and might, well in the end, provoke a 
general revolt of the European peoples against their existing 
institutions and the present blind and rudderless leadership. 

There was to be expected, then, some attempt to provide a 
settled and effective means for the regulation and minimising of 
war, for the limitation of armaments, for the, satisfactory disposal 
of dangerous disputes and especially, though this presents the 
greatest difficulty, for meeting that conflict of commercial aims 
and interests which is now the really effective, although by no 
means the only factor in the conditions that C 9 mpel the recurrence 
of war. If this new arrangement contained in itself the seed of 
international control, if it turned out to be a first step towards a 
loose international formation or perhaps contained its elements 
or initial lines or even a first scheme to which the life of humanity 
could turn for a mould of growth in its reaching out to a unified 
existence, then, however rudimentary or unsatisfactory this arrange¬ 
ment might be at first, the future would carry in ir an assured 
promiso-^Once begun, it \^ill ,be ihipossible for maiiKind to draw 
back and, whatever difficulties, disappointttfents, struggles, 
reactions, checks or brhtal interruptions migh(*mark the cohrsfc of 
tlds develop^nt, they would be bound^to help in the end rather 
than hindeif the final and inevitable result. 

Still, i^’would be vain to hope that the principle of international 
c6np:ol.will be thoroughly effective at firsfor that this loose forma¬ 
tion, which is likely to-be in the beginning half form, half nebula, 
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6t6 ^norme et Pexpansion apr^s son retrait ne jPeut manquer 
d’etre d’une grandeur correspondante dans ses &6sultats. Mais 
dans la vie internationale nous pouvons, au inieux, esp^rer 
seulement un certain minimum de changement radical; quoique 
petit, il pourra cependant en lui-meme devenir un point de depart 
irrevocable, une graine de vitalise suffisante pour assurer la certitude 
de sa croissance future. Si en verite avant la fin de ce conflit 
mondial, d^ developpements s’etaient produits, assez forts pour 
changer la nWntalite generate de I’Europe, pour contraindre tes 
pensees nainSsa de ses gouvemants atteindre de plus grafides pro- 
fondeurs, et pour engendrer un sens, plus general que celui d^ve- 
loppe jusqu’a present, ^e la necessite d’un changement radical, 
*on aurait pu esperer d’avantage. Mais tandis que te grand conflit 
approchait de sa fin, aucune possibilite de ce genre ne se fit jour; 
la pdriode dynamique durant laquelle dans une semblable crise 
les idees et tes tendances effectives des hommes prennent forme, 
passa sans crecr d’impulsion grande et profonde. Sur deux points 
seulement la mentalite generale des peuples fut puissamment 
affectee. D’abord se leva un sentiment de revoke contre la repeti¬ 
tion possible de cette vastc catastrophe; puis on sentit plus forte- 
ment encore la necessite de trouver des moyens pour prevenir la 
dislocation sans egi^e’ de la vie economique de la race, causee par 
la convulsion. Par consequent, e’est dans des deux directions qu’on 
pouvait s’attendre a un developpemcnt reel; car un tel ddveloppe- 
ment doit au moins etre tentc s’il faut satisfaire I’espoir et te 
desk generaux. Traiter legerement ces sentiments serait declarer 
en faillite I’intelligence politique de TEurope. Cet echec con- 
vaincrait d’impuissance morale et intellectuelle ses gouvernemehts 
et ses classes dirigeantes, et pourrait bien ^ la fin provoquer une 
revoke geimrate des peuples'eun^pdens contre les ihstitutions 
existantes etboiftjre la direction presente, aveugle et sans gouvernail, 
des aflakes publiqties. * 

* On devait done s’aftendre ^ im essai d’etabltf des moyens 
sfirs et efficaces de rdgtementer et de restremdrala guCTre, de limiter 
tes afmements, de rdsoudre de fa 9 on satisfaisante ^es disputes 
dangereuses, et surtout,*qudique cela soit te plus diffi^e, de parer 
au conflit des buts et (}es*inter£ts commereiaux qui est maintenant 
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will prevent farther conilicts, ^losions^ catastrophes.^ The diffi¬ 
culties are tooVgreat. The mind of the race has not as yet the 
necessary expedence; the^ intellect of its ruling classes has not 
acquired the needed minimum of wisdom and foresight; the tem¬ 
perament of the peoples has not developed the indispensable 
instincts and sentiments. Whatever arrangement is made will 
proceed on the old basis of national egoisms, hungers, cupidities, 
self-assertions and will simply endeavour to regulato them just 
enough to prevent too disastrous collisions. The first means tried 
will necessarily be insufficient because too much respect will be 
paid to those very egoisms which it is sought to control. The 
causes of strife will remain; the temper that engenders it will live 
on, perhaps exhausted and subdued for a time in certain of its 
activities, but unexorcised; the means of strife may be controlled 
but will be allowed to remain. Armaments may be restricted, 
but will nor be abolished; national armies may be limited in num¬ 
bers—an illusory limitation—but they will be maintained; science 
will still continue to minister ingeniously to the art of collective 
massacre. War can only be abolished if national armies are abo¬ 
lished and even then with difficulty, by the development of some 
other machinery which humanity does not yet know how to form 
or, even if formed, will not for some time be able or willing per¬ 
fectly to utilise. And there is no chance of national armies being 
abolished; for each nation distrusts all the others too much, has 
too many ambitions and hungers, needs to remain armed, if for 
nothing else, to guard its markets and keep down its dominions, 
colonies, subject peoples. Commercial ambitions and rivalries, 
political pride, dreams, longings, jealousies are not going to dis¬ 
appear as if by the touch of a magic wand merely because Europe 
has in ad'insane clash of longrripening ambitions, jealousies and 
hatreds decimated its manhood and flung in three .years the re¬ 
sources of decades into" the melting pot of war. The awakening 
must go much? deeper, lay hold upon much purer roots of action 
before the psychology of nations will be transmuted into that 

L 

I'This prediction, easy enough to make at that time, and the estimate of its causes have 
been fully iustitied by the course of events and the outbiea'jt of a stUi greater, mote disas- 
trbus Far. <' 
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le &cteur r^llement effeddf, quoique d’aucune mpiere le seul, 
qui entraine le retour de la guerre. Si ce uouvd arrangement 
portait en lui-meme le germe d’un contrdle international, s’il se 
trouvait toe un premier pas vers une formation internationalc im~ 
prddse, ou peut-toe «’il en contenait les ^Itoients ou les b’gnes 
initiales, ou mtoe s’il constituslit un premier plan auquel la vie 
humaine puisse se reporter pour guider sa croissance dans sa 
tendance ve^.ime existence unifi^, alors, quelque rudimentaire 
ou peu satisfa&ant que cet arrangement soit au debut, Tavenir y 
trouverait une 'promesse certaine. Une fois un tel arrangement 
commence, il sera impossible a rhumanite de reculer et, quels que 
soient les difficultes, les deceptions, les confiits, les reactions, les 
arrto et les interruptions qui peuvent marquer le cours de son 
ddveloppement, ils seront en fin de compte contraints d*aider 
plutdt qu’ils ne gSneront le r^sultat final inevitable. 

Pourtant il serait vain d*esptor que le principe de controle 
international soit au debut completement efficace, ou que cette 
formation impredse,’qui sera probablcment tout d’abord moiti6 
forme, moiti^ nebuleuse, empfiche de nouveaux confiits, de nou- 
velles explosions et catastrophes.^ Les difficultes sont trop 
grandes. La mentahte de la race n*a pas encore rexpdrience n^ces- 
saire; rintelligence de ses classes gouvernfintes n*a pas acquis le 
minimum requis de sagesse et de prevision; le temperament des 
peoples n’a pas developpe les instincts et les sentiments indis- 
pensables. Quel que soit Tarrangement fait, il reposera sur les 
vieilles bases d’egoismes, de cupidit^s, d’affirmations de soi, 
d’apptots nationaux, et s*efforcera simplement de les moddror 
juste assez pour dviter des collisions trop d^astreuses. Les pre¬ 
miers moyei^ essay^s seront qecessairement insuffisants, parce 
qu’on respectna prop ces 6goismes nitoies que Ton cherche d con- 
trdler. Les ca^es-du conflit demeureront, (*6tat d’esprit qui Ten- 
gendre *persistera, peut-toe atttou6 et 6puis^ pendant quelque 
tdnps dans certaines desses activit^s, mais nulleid^nt conjure; 


* Cette prediction, fiidle k Aire alon, alnsi que Pappredatioa de sea causes, ont iti 
pleinement justlfiees par le oouis del evencments et le ddchalnemen^ d'une guerre encoM 
plus grande et plus desastreuse. '* 
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something “>^ondrous, rich and strange’* which will eliminate war 
and iiiternati|nal collisions from our distressed and stumbling 
human life. 

National egoism remaining, the means of strife remaining, 
its causes, opportunities, excuses will never ‘be wanting. The 
present war came because all th£ leading nations had long been 
so acting as to make it inevitable; it came because there was a 
Balkan imbroglio and a Near-Eastern hope and C 9 dimercial and 
colonial rivalries in Northern Africa over which'the dominant 
nations had been battling in peace long before 'one or more of 
them grasped at the rifle and the shell. *Sarajevo and Belgium 
were mere determining circumsianccs;' to get to the root causes 
we have to go back as far at least as Agadir and Algeciras. From 
Morocco to 'Iripoli, from 1 ripoli to Tlirace and Macedonia, 
from Macedonia to Ilerzegovina the electric chain ran with that 
inevitable logic of causes and results, actions and their fruits which 
we call Karma, creating minor detonations on its way till it found 
the inflammable point and created that vasr explosion which has 
filled Europe with blood and ruins. Possibly the Balkan question 
may be definitively settled, though that is far from certain; pos¬ 
sibly the definitive explusion of Germany from Africa may case 
the situation by leaving that continent in the possession of three 
or four nations who are for the present allies. But even if Germany 
were expunged from the map and its resentments and ambi¬ 
tions deleted as a European factor^ the root causes of strife would 
remain. There will stiU be an Asiatic question of the Near and 
the Fan East which may take on new conditions and appearances 
and regroup its constituent elements, but must remain so fraught 
with danger that if it is stupidly^ settled or does no: settle itself, 
it would be fairly safe to predict the next great human collision 
with Asia as either its jRrst field or its origin. Even’if that difficulty 
is settled, new causes of strife must necessarily develop where 
the spirit (^national egoism and cupidity seeks for saiisfactidn; 
and so loqg as it fives, satisfaction it must seek and repletion can 
never permanently satisfy it. The tree must bear its own proper 
fruit, 'and Nature is always a diligept ..gardener. 

( The limitation of armies and armaments is an illusory remedy. 
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les instruments du conflifpourront fitre mis sous sontrdle, mais 
il Icur sera permis de subsister; les armements pourront fitre 
reduits, mais ils ne seront pas abolis; les arm^ na*tionales pour¬ 
ront ctre limit6js dans leurs effectifs—une limitation illusoiit— 
mais elles seront maii\tenues; la science continuera k servir ing^- 
nieusement Tan du massacre eoUectif. La guerre ne peut 6tre 
abolic que si les armees nationales sont abolies, et memo alors avec 
difficulte, p5r le d^veloppement de quelquc autre mecanisme 
que Thumanite nc sait pas encore comment former, oUj mSme 
s’il etait forme,'qu’clle n’est ni capable ni parfaitement desireuse 
d’utiliser. Et il n’y a aucune chance que les armees nationales soient 
abolies; car chaque nation se mefie trop de toutes les autres; 
efle a trop d’ambitions et d’appdtits; elle a besoin de rester armee, 
sinon pour autre chose, au moins pour garder ses marches et tenir 
en respect ses dominions, ses colonies, ses peuples sujets. Les 
ambitions et les rivalit^s commerciales, Torgueil politique, les 
r^ves, les envies, les jalousies ne vont pas disparaitre, comme par 
un coup de bagtiettc magique, simplement parce que TEurope, 
dans une folle collision d’ambitions, de jalousies et de haines 
longuement miiries, a d6:ime sa virilite et jete en trois ans dans le 
creuset de la guerre les ressources de dizaines d’ann^es. L’^veU 
doif penetrer plus profondement, il doit se saisir de sources 
d’action beaucoup plus pures ayant que la psychologie des nations 
ne soit transmuee en ce quelque chose de merveilleux, de riche 
et d* Strange qui eliminera la guerre et les collisions internationales 
de notre vie humaine afHigee et trebuchante. 

L’egoisme national demeurant, les moyens du conflit. demey- 
rant, ses causes, ses occasions, ses excuses ne manqueront jamais. 
La guerre a^tuelle se produisit parce que toutes les ppncipales 
nations avaiepr depuis longtemps agisie fa^on a la rendre inevitable; 
elle se produSk parce qu’il y avait un imbroglio balkanique et un 
esp6ir flans le Proche Orient, ainsi que des rivalit^s cpmmercial?s 
ef" coloniales en Afrique du Nord, k propos desquel^ les nations 
dominantes avaient bataille pendant la paix, longtemps avant que 
I’une 6u plusieurs d’entre elles se soient saisies du (fusil et de 
Pobus. Sarajevo et la Qclgique ne furent que de simples circon- 

stances determinantes; pour plonger jusqu’4 la racine des chose^, 

• • 
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Even if there «x)uld be found an effective international means of 
control, it would cease to operate as soon as the clash of war 
actually came. The European conflict has shown that, in the course 
of war, a country can be turned into a huge factory of arms and a 
nation convert its whole peaceful manhood into an army. England 
which started with a small and even insignifleant armed force, was 
able in the course of a single year to raise millions of men and in 
two to train and equip them and throw them effectively into the 
, balance.. This object lesson is sufPeient to show that the limita¬ 
tion of armies and armaments can only lighten the national bur¬ 
den in peace, leaving it by that very fact more resources for the 
conflia, but cannot prevent or even* minimise the disastrous 
intensity and extension of war. Nor will the construction of a 
stronger international law with a more effective sanction behind it 
be an indubitable or perfect rem-edy. It is often asserted that this 
is what is needed; just as in the nation Law has replaced and sup¬ 
pressed the old barbaric method of settling disputes between 
individuals, families or clans by the arbitratian of Mght, a similar 
development ought to be possible in the life of nations. Perhaps 
in the end; but to expect it to operate successfully at once is to 
ignore both the real basis of the effective authority of Law and 
the difference between ^the constituents of a developed nation ‘and 
the constituents of that ill-developed international comity which 
it is proposed to initiate. 

The authority of Law in a nation or community does not really 
depend on any so-called “majesty” or mystic power in man-made 
rules and enactments. Its real sources of power are two, first, the 
strong interest of the majority or of a dominant minority or of 
the coipmunity as a whole in maintaining it and ^econdly, the 
possession of a sole armed force, police and milit^, which makes 
that interest effective, The metaphorical swor^ *of justice can 
only act because there is a real sword behind it to enfbrcd its 
decrees anc^^ its penalties against the«rebel and the dissident. 
And the e^Lsential bharacter of this armed force is that it belongs 
to nobody, «ro no individual or constituent j^oup of the community 
except' alone to the State, the king ,or., the governing class or 
body in which ‘sovereign authority is centred. Nor can there be 
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il nous fiiut remonter au moins aussi loin qu’Agadir et* Alg&iras. 
Du Maroc k Tripoli, de Tripoli k la Thrace et 4 la Adltc^doine, de la 
Mac^oine k THerz^govine, la chaine dlectrique courut avec 
cette instable logique des cafises et des effets, des actions et de 
leuis fruits que qpus'appelons leJ^orma, suscitant des detonations 
mineures sur son chemin, jusqu’4 ce qu’elle ait touche le point 
inflammable et provoque cette vaste explosion qui a rempli TEu- 
rope de sang et de mines. II se peut que la question des Balkans 
soit definitivement resolue, quoique ce soit loin d’etre certain; il 
se peut que r^ei^pulsion definitive de TAllemagne hors de I’Afrique 
puisse detendre la sitimtion, en laissant ce continent dans la posses¬ 
sion de trois ou quatre nations, qui sont pour le moment des 
allies. Mais mSme si TAllemagne etait effaces de la carte et que 
ses ressentiments et ses ambitions soient rayes en tant que facteurs 
europeens, les causes premieres du conflit demeureraient. 
Il y aurait encore la question asiatique du Proche et de TExtrSme 
Orient, qui peut prendre des conditions et des apparences nou- 
velles et regrouper,,ses elements constituants, mais qui restera 
si grosse de dangers que, si elle est resolue stupidement ou si 
elle ne se resoud pas elle-m£me, on peut sans risque pr^dire une 
prochaine grande collision humaine ayant I’Asie comme origine ou 
comme premier champ. NLcme si cette difficulte est tranchee, 
de nouvelles causes* de conflit se developperont necessairement 
la oh Pesprit de cupidity et d’egoisme nationaux cherche sa satisfac¬ 
tion; et tant que cet esprit vivra, il cherchera a se satisfaire; la 
sati^^ ne le satisfera jamais de fa^on permanente. L’arbre doit 
porter ses propres fruits et la Nature est toujours un jardinier 
diligent. 

La limitation des armies et des armements est un rem^e 
iUusoiit. Mime si on r^ussissait a.trouver un moyen dficace de 
contrdle int^jRjational, il cesserait d’op^rer d^s que le choc de la 
guerre* se produtrait reell^ent. Le conflit europeen a montrd 
que durant une guerre un pays peut 6tre transform^ une enonfle 
fabrique d’armes et qu’we nation peut conv^rtir m une arm^ 
toute*sa padfique population mile. L’Angleterre, t^ui d^buta 
avec une force armee petite et mime insignifiante, fut capable tie 
lever en une seule anifie*des millions d’hommes^ et en deux aas 
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any security tf the armed force of the State is balanced or its 
sole effectivity* diminished by the existence of other armed forces 
belonging to groups and 'individuals and free in any degree from 
thes:entral control or able to use their power against the governing 
authority. Even so, even with this authority^ backed by a sole and 
centralised armed force, L§w has ..not been able to prevent strife 
of a kind between individuals and classes because it has not been 
able to remove the psychological, economic and other causes of 
strife. Crime with its penalties is always a kind of mutual violence, 
a kind of revolt and civil strife and even in the brssft-policed and 
most law-abiding communities crime is stUl rampant. Even the 
organisation of crime is possible althougji it cannot usually endure 
or fix its power, because it has the whole vehement sentiment, and 
effective organisation of the community against it. But what is 
more to the purpose. Law has not been able to prevent, although 
it has minimised, the possibility of civil strife and violent or armed 
discord within the organised nation. Whenever a class or an 
opinion has thought itself oppressed or treated-with intolerable 
injustice, has found the Law and its armed force so entirely asso¬ 
ciated with an opposite interest that the suspension of the principle 
of law and an insurgence of the violence of revolt against the 
violence of oppression were or appeared thfc only remedy, it has, 
if it thought it had a dhance of success, appealed to the ancient 
arbitration of Might. Even in our own days we have seen the 
most law-abiding of nations staggering on the verge of a disas¬ 
trous civil war and responsible statesmen declaring their readiness 
to apped to it if a measure disagreeable to them were enforced, 
even though it was passed by the supreme legislative au±ority 
with the sanction of the sovereign. 

But*In any loose internaiionkl formation presently possible 
the armed force would still be divided among its ephsATtuent groups; 
it would belong to thehi, not to any sovereign authority, ‘super¬ 
state or fede^il council. The position wpuld resemble the chaotic 
organisation m the*, feudal ages in which every prince and baron 
had his sej^arate jurisdiction and military resources and'could 
defy tbe authority of the sovereign if hd were powerful enough 
or ii[ he could command the necessary^ number and strength of 
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de les entrsdner, de les dquiper et de les jeter avec efficadt^ dans la 
balance. Get exemple suffit pour prouver que la/Umitation des 
armees et des armements pern seulement,alldger le fgrdeau national 
durant la paix, lui laissant par cela mdne plus de ressources i)our 
le conflit, mais qu*elle ne pcut pas empecher, ni meme diminuer, 
I’intensite desastreus^ et I’extension de la guerre. L’etablissement 
d’une loi internationale plus forte, soutenue par une sanction plus 
efiicace, ne serait pas non plus un remMe incontestable ou paifait. 
On afl&rme souvent que c’cst cela qui est necessaire; de m6me que 
dans la nation, la loi a remplace et supprime la vieille methode 
barbare de regler par I’arbitrage de la force les diffdends entre 
individus, families ou clans, un developpemcnt similaire devrait 
lae^ possible dans la vie des nations. Peut-etre a la fin; mais 
esperer que cela agira immediatement avcc succts, signifie que Ton 
ignore a la fois la base reelle de Tautorite effective de la loi et la 
difference entre les constituants d’une nation developpee et les 
constituants de ce comite international mal developpe que I’on se 
propose d’instituer. 

L’autorite de la loi dans une nation ou une communaute ne 
depend reellement d’aucune pr^tendue majestc, d’aucun'pouvoir 
mystique residant dans des reglements et des decrets de fabrication 
htqnaine. Sa reelle source de pouvoir est double: d’abord le 
puissant intdrSt qu'^ la majorite ou la nunorite dirigeante, ou la 
communaut6 dans son ensemble, a maintenir la loi, et ensuite la 
possession d’une force armee unique, poUciere^et militaire, qui 
rend cet interet efficace. Le glaive mctaphorique de la justice 
ne peut agir que parce que derriere lui se trouve un glaive reel 
pour extoter ses decrets et ses sanctions contre le rebelle et*le 
dissident. Et le caractere essentiel de cette force armee est qu’elle 
n’appartienijk^ personne, 4 aucun individu ou groupe oonstituant 
de la commfmmute, mais k I’Etat seul, au roi ou a la clas'se ou au 
corps gouvernant^fin qui I’autorite souverakie est centralisee. II n’y 
aurait, par ailleurs, aucune securitc si la force amee de I’Etat 
6tait contrebalanc6e et sbn efficacit^ exclusive diminiiee par I’exis- 
tence^d’autres forces arme^ appartenant k des groupes ou a des 
individus, et soustraites«& n’importe quel degre au contrdle central, 
ou capables d’employtr 4eur puissance cpntre rautorit6 'gouver- 
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allies among his peers. And in this case, there would not be even 
the equivalent^ of a feudal sovereign—a king who, if nothing else, 
if not really ai^ monarch, was at least the first among his peers— 
with the prestige of sovereignty and some means of developing it 
into a strong and permanent actuality. 

Nor would the matter be much improved if there were a com¬ 
posite armed force of control set over the nations and their separate 
military strength; for this composite would break apart and its 
elements return to their conflicting sources on the outbr^ of overt 
strife. In the developed nation the individual is th^ unit and he is 
lost among the mass of individuals, unable safely to calculate the 
force he could command in a conflict, afraid of all other individuals 
not bound to him, because he sees in them natural supporter of 
outraged authority; revolt is to him a most dangerous and, incal¬ 
culable business, even the initial conspiracy fraught at every 
moment with a thousand terrors and dangers that lower in terrible 
massed array against a small modicum of scattered chances. The 
soldier also is a solitary individual, afraid of dl the rest, a terrible 
punishment suspended over him and ready to fall at the least sign 
of insul^rdination, never sure of a confident support among his 
feUows or, even if a little certain, not assured of any eflective sup¬ 
port from the civil population and therefore deprived of that moral 
force which would encourage him to defy the authority of Law and 
Government. And in his ordinary sentiment he belongs no longer 
to individual or family or class, but to the State and the country or 
at the very least to the machine of which he is a part. But here 
the constituents would be a small number of nations, some of 
thbm powerful empires, well able to look around them, measure 
their own force, nu^e sure of their allies, calculate the force against 
them; tl^hances of success or/ailure would be all tha( they would 
have to consider. And the soldiers of the compo6itp''army would 
belong at heart to their country and not at all to 4110 nebulous> entity 
which controUed them. « 

Thercfoi/e, pending the actual evolution of an international 
State so constituted as to be somethihg other than a mero loose 
couglomerafe of nations or rather a palaver of the deputies of 
ngtiOnal goveminents, the reign of peace arid unity dreamed of by 
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zumte. Mtoe ainsi, mfime avec cette autorit^ souteniie par une 
force armee unique et centralist, la loi n’a pas capable d’em- 
pther un certain genre de conflits entre les individus et entre 
les classes, parce qu’elle n’a pas reussi k supprimer les causes 
psychologiques, ^domiques et autres du coniiit. Le crime avec 
ses sanctions p^i^es'est toujo^s une sorte de violence mutuelle, 
une sorte de revoke et de coniiit dvils, et mdne dans les commu- 
nautt les 4nieux policies et les plus respectueuses des lois, le 
crime s^vit encore. L’organisation du crime est mSme possible, 
quoiqu’elle ne puisse pas gttalement durer et fixer sompouvoir, 
parce qu’elle a contre^elle tout le sentiment vdidnent et I’organisa- 
tion effective de la communaute. Mais, ce qui est plus dans notre 
sujet, la loi n’a jamais 6t6 capable d’empecher, quoiqu’elle I’ait 
rtuite, la possibilitc des conflits civils et des dissensions violentes 
ou armts au sein meme de la nation organist. Toutes les fois 
qu’une classe ou une opinion a pcnse qu’elle tait opprimt ou 
traitt avec une injustice intolerable, quand elle a trouve que 
la loi et la force arm^e etaient si totalement associts avec un 
inttt contraire, que la suspension du principe de la loi et I’in- 
surrection de la violence de la revoke contre la violence de I’opprcs- 
sion etaient ou paraissaient etre le seul remede, eUe a eu recours, 
si elle pensait avoir une chance de succes, a I’antique arbitrage de 
la force. MSme de* nos jours, nous avons vu la nation la plus 
soumise aux lois chanceler au bord d’une guerre civile desastreuse, 
et des hommes d’Etat dignes de confiance declarer qu’ils etaient 
prts k y avoir recours, si une mesure qui leur ctait desagreable etait 
mise en vigueur, en depit du fait que cette mesure avait ete 
adoptt par I’autorke legislative supreme avec I’approbation 'du 
souverain. 

Mais cAms toute formation infernationale possible % present, 
la force arm«Q^9|^ait encore divist entre les groupes constituants; 
eUe leur apparti^rait et.non k I’autorite souveraine, super-Etat 
qu conseil federal. La position ressemblerait k I’orgahisation chdo- 
tique des Iges feodaux, oh chaque prince ou bjiron aVait sa juridic- 
tion et ses ressources militaires separts, et pouvait defier I’autorite 
du souverain, s’il etait assez puissant ou s’il pouvait disposer parmi 
ses pairs d’allies suffisants en nombre et en force. Et dafis jx 
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the idealist could never be possible by these political or adminis¬ 
trative means Sr, if possible, could never be secure. Even if actual 
war were eliminated, still as in the nation crime between individuals 
exists, or as other means such as disastrous general strikes are 
used in the war of classes, so here too other theaps of strife would 
be developed, much more disastrous perhaps than war. And even 
they would be needed and’inevitable in the economy’of Nature, 
not only to meet the psychological necessity of egoistic discord and 
passion and ambition, but as an outlet and an aim for the sense 
of injustice, of oppressed rights, of tnwarted possibilities. The law 
is always the same, that wherever egoism is the root of action it 
must bear its own proper results and reactions and, however mini¬ 
mised and kept down they may be by an* external machinery, their 
eventual outburst is sure and can be delayed but not prevented 
for ever. 

It is apparent at least that no loose formation without a power¬ 
ful central control could be satisfactory, effective or enduring, 
even if it were much less loose, much more co};npa/:t than anything 
that seems at present likely to evolve in the near future. There 
must be in the nature of things a second step, a movement towards 
greater rigidity, constriction of national liberties and the erection 
of a unique central authority with a uniform control over the earth’s 
peoples. " 
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cas, il n’y aurait m6me pas T^quivalent d*uii souver^n ffodal, 
d’un roi qui, a defaut d’autre chose, s’il n’^tait pas r^ellement un 
monarque, ^tait au moins le premier‘parmi ses'pairs, avec le 
prestige de la souverainete et le moyen de la d^velopper en .une 
r^lit^ forte et permancnte. 

Les choses ne seraicnt gu^re meilleures si une force arm^e 
composite contrdlait les nations et leur puissance militaire separee; 
car cette force composite se briscrait cn pieces et scs elements 
retourncraient a leurs sources en conflit des Touverture des hosti- 
lites. Dans la ration developpee Tindividu cst Tunite et il tst perdu 
dans la masse des iqdividus, incapable d’evaluer sans risque la 
force dont il pourrait disposer en cas dc conflit, effrayc de tous les 
autres individus qui nc lui sont pas lies, parce qu’il voit en eux 
des soutiens naturels de fautorite outragce; la revoke est pour lui 
une affaire imprevisiblc et des plus dangereuses. Meme la conspira¬ 
tion initialc est grosse a chaque moment de milliers de terreurs et 
de dangers, qui menacent en terribles rangs serrds une faible 
quantite de chance*; eparpillecs. Le soldat aussi est un individu 
solitaire, effraye de tout le reste, un chatimeni terrible suspendu au 
dessus de sa tete ei pret a tomber sur lui au moindre signe d’in- 
subordination. Il n*est jamais sur de trouver un support confiant 
parmi ses camaradcs,*et meme s’il en a quelquc assurance, il n*est 
pas certain d’un soutien effectif venant defla population civile; par 
suite, il cst prive de la force morale qui I’encouragcrait a defier 
Tautorite de la loi et du gouvernement. Et daas son sentiment 
ordinaire, il n’appartient plus a un individu, unc famille ou une 
classe, mais a I’Etat et au pays, ou tout au moins a la machine 
dont il fait pat tie. Mais dans le cas present, les parties constituantes 
seraient im petit nombre de nations, certaines d’entre ellcs de 
puissahts eifipires, tout a fait arables de regarder autoui'd’elles, de 
mesurer leuNjjrppre force, de s’assurer de leurs allies, d’evaluef 
la*fon:e opposee;'*les chances de succes bu d’dchec sont tout ce 
qu’elles auraieiit ^ consid^rer. Et les soldats de I’aifh^e composite 
seraient de coeur avec leur pays et pas du tout avec^l’entit^ n^bu- 
leuse*qui les commande. * 

Par consequent, en attendant revolution reelle d’un 'Etat 
international, constitue de fa^on k Stre autre cl\ose qu’un sunple 
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SOME LINES OF lOJLFILMENT 

favoured form, force, system among the many that are 
^ ^ possible now or likely to emerge hereafter will be entrusted 
by the secret Will in things with the external unificatpn of mankind, 
is an interesting and to tliose who can look beyond the narrow hori¬ 
zon of passing events, a fascinating subject of speculation; but un¬ 
fortunately it can at present be nothing more. The very multinide 
of the possibilities in a period of humanity so rife with the most 
varied and potent forces, so fruitful of new subjective developments 
and objective mutations creates an impenetrable mist in which only 
vague forms of giants can be half glimpsed. Certain ideas suggested 
by the present status of forces and by past ejyjcrience are all that 
we can permit ourselves in so hazardous a field. 

We have ruled out of consideration as a practical impossibility 
in the present international conditions and the present state of inter¬ 
national mentality and morality the idea of an immediate settle¬ 
ment on the basis of an association of free natioiialities, although this 
would be obviously the ideal basis. For it would take as its found¬ 
ing motive power a harmony of the two great principles actually 
in presence, nationalism and internationalism. Its adoption would 
mean that the problem of human unity would be approached at 
once on a rational and a sound moral basis, a recognition, on one 
side, of the right of all large natural groupings of men to live and 
to be thelnselves and the entjironement of respect 4br national 
liberty as an established principle of human oojg^uct, on the 
other, an adequate sense of the need for orderj'lielp, a mutual, a 
cohimon parti^pation, a common life and interests in the unified 
and associated humgn race. The ideal society or State is that in 
which respect for individual liberty and free growth of the personal 
being to his perfection is harmonised with respect for the needs, 
efficiency, solidarity, natural growth and'organic perfection of the 
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conglom^rat fluide de nations, ou plutdt qu’une palabre de repr^ 
sentants des gouvemements nationaux, le rigne de la paix et de 
iM par les idealistes, ne sera jamais passible par ces 
moyens politiques ou administratifs; ou, s’il est possible, il ne,sera 
jamais sdr. D’ailleurs si la guerre actuelle etait 61imin^, de mSme 
que dans la nation fe crime entrc individus continue k exister, 
ou que d’autres moyens, comme des graves gen^rales ddsastreuses, 
sont utilises dans la guerre des classes, id aussi d’autres moyens 
de conilit seraient developpds, beaucoup plus desastreux peut-6tre 
que la guerrb.;Ils seraient mdne necessaires et inevitables dans 
r^conomie de la Nature, non seulement pour satisfaire le besoin 
psychologique de discorde, de passion et d’ambition ^gbistes, mais 
aussi comme une soupape et une arme pour le sens d’injustice, de 
droits opprimes et de possibiUtes frustrees. La loi est toujours la 
mdne: partout ou Tegoisme est la source de Taction, il doit produire 
ses propres resultats et reaaions, et, meme reduits et contenus par 
un m^canisme ext^rieur, leur d^chdnement final est certain; il 
peut 6tre diff^r^, irais non arrete pour toujours. 

Il est Evident tout au moins qu’aucune formation fluide, 
privee d’une autorit^ centrale puissante, nc pourra etre sadsfaisante, 
efflcace et durable, m6me si elle est beaucoup moins fluide, beau- 
coup plus compacte,c{ue tout ce qui semble a present pouvir se d^ 
velopper dans un proche avenir. Il doit'y avoir dans la nature 
des dioses un second pas, un mouvement vers une plus grande 
rigidity, une restricdon des libertes nationales ainsi que Tdrecdon 
d^une autorite centrale unique, avec un controle uniforme sur 
les peoples de la terre. 
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corporate beings the society or nation. In an ideal aggregate of all 
humanity, in me international society or State, national liberty 
and free national growth and self-realisation ought in the same way 
to be progressively harmonised with the solidarity and unified 
growth and perfection of the human race. 

Therefore, if this basic principle were admitted, there might 
indeed be fluctuations due to the difficulty of a perfect work¬ 
ing combination, as in the growth of the national aggregate there 
has been sometimes a stress on liberty and at others a stress on 
efficiency and order; but since the right conditions pf the problem 
would have been recognised from the beginning and not left to be 
worked out in a blind tug of war, there would be some chance 
of an earlier reasonable solution with much less friction and violence 
in the process. 

But there is little chance of such an unprecedented good for- 
mne for mankind. Ideal conditions cannot be expected, for they 
demand a psychological clarity, a diffused reasonableness and 
scientific intelligence and, above all, a moral elc'^ation and rectimde 
to which neither the mass of mankind nor its leaders and rulers 
have yet made any approach. In their absence, not reason and 
justice and mutual kindliness, but the trend of forces and their 
practical and legal adjustment must determine the working out 
of this as of other problems. And just as the problem of the State 
and the individual has been troubled and obscured not only by the 
conflict between individual egoism and the corporate egoism of the 
society, but by the continual clash between intermediate powers, 
class strife, quarrels of Church and State, king and nobles, king 
an^ commons, aristocracy and demos, capitalist bourgeoisie and 
labour proletariate, this problem too of nation and international 
humanity‘'is certain to be troubled by the claims of 'just' such 
intermediate powers. To say nothing of commerci&L-interests and 
combinations, cultural 5r racial sympathies, movements of“ Pan- 
Islamism, Pab»Slavism, Pan-Germanism, Pan-Anglo-Saxonismj 
with a possible Pan-,Americanism and Pan-Mongolianism looming 
up in the future, to say nothing of yet other unborn monsters, itherc 
will always be the great intermediate faetbr of Imperialism, that 
huge armed and, dominant Titan, that Inust by its very nature 
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QUELQUES LIGNES.D»ACgOMPLISSEMENT 

O UELLE fonne, quelle force, quel systeme favoris^ parmi tous 
^ ceux qui sont possibles maintenant ou susceptibles d*appa- 
raitre dans I’avenir, sera charge par la volontc secrete des bhoses de 
Tunification ext^rieure de fhumanite? Cest la un sujet de specula¬ 
tion interessant, qui fasc^inera ceux qui peuvent regarder au-del^ 
*de 4’horizon etroit des dv^nements du jour; mais malheureuse- 
ment,*pour le moment, ccla ne peut etre rien de plus. La multitude 
meme des possibilites, dans une periode de riiumanite qui abonde 
en forces des plus varices et des plus puissantes, si feconde en 
nouveaux developpements subjcctifs et en nouvelles mutations 
objectives, cre<f'uft* brouillard impenetrable, dans Icquel on ne 
peut apercevoir que de vagues formes de geants. Certaines idees 
suggerees par le present etat des forces et par Texperience du pass6 
sont tout ce que nous pouvons nous permettre dans un champ si 
hal^ardeux. 

Nous n’avons pas pris en considerafion Tidee d’un arrange¬ 
ment immediat sur la base d’une association de nationaht^s libres, 
parce que e’est une impossibilite pratique dans les conditions 
internationales actuellcs et dans le present etat de la mentalite 
et de la moralite internationales. Pourtant ce serait evidemment la 

> I 

base ideale. Elle aurait en eifet comme force motrice fondamentale 
Pharmonie des deux grands prindpes maintenant en presence, le 
nationalisnil et Tinternationalisma. Son adoption signrherait que 
le problfeme'de I’unite humaine est aborde sur une base k la fois 
ra!tioiinelle et solidement morale: d’un c5te la reconnaissance du 
‘droit qu’ont tous les grinds groupements naturefe'd’hommes ’de 
vivre et d*6tre eux-mcmes ainsi que Tadoption du respect de la 
liberty nationale comme principe etabli de la condmte humajne; 
et dePautre, un sens suilisant du besoin d’ordre, d’aide iputu^e, 
de participation k une vie commune et d’mt^rSts.commims d^ la 
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demand its own satis&ction, at the cost of every suppressed or in* 
convenient nauonal unit and assert its own n^s as prior to the 
needs of the new-born mtemational comity. That satisfaction, 
presumably, it must have for a time, that demand it will be for 
long impossible to resist. At any rate, to ignore its- claims or to ima¬ 
gine that they can be put aside..with a spurt of the writer’s 
pen, is to build symmetrical castles on the golden sands of an 
impracticable idealism. 

Forces take the first place in actual effectuation; moral prin¬ 
ciples, r^son, justice only so far as forces can bd bompell^ or 
persuaded to admit them or, as more often happens, use them as 
subservient aids or inspiring battle crie^, a camouflage for their 
own interests. Ideas sometimes leap out as armed forces and break' 
their way through the hedge of unideal powers; sometimec they 
reverse the position and make interests their subordinate helpers, a 
fuel for their own blaze; sometimes they conquer by martyrdom: 
but ordinarily they have to work not only by a half-covert pressure 
but by accommodation to powerful forces or p**ust even bribe and 
cajole them or work through and behind them. It cannot be 
otherwise until the average and the aggegrate man become more 
of an intellectual, moral and spiritual being and less predominantly 
the vital and emotional half-reasoning human ^nimal. The unrea¬ 
lised international idea ^ill have for some time at least to work by 
this secondary method and through such accommodations with the 
realised forces of nationalism and imperialism. 

It may be questioned whether by the time that things are 
ready for^ the elaboration of a firm and settled system, the idea 
of a just internationalism based on respect for the principle of 
free nationalities may not by the efforts of the world’s thinkers and 
inteUeau^s have made so much progress as to exerdsl^ an irresis¬ 
tible pressure on States and Governments and.b^g about its 
own acceptation in larg^ part, if not in the endlrety of its dauAs. 
The answer is* that States and Govemipents yield usually to a 
moral pressure only*so far as it does not compel them to sacrifice 
their vital iiiterests. No established empire will easily liberate its 
dependent parts or allow, unless compelled, a nation now subject 
to<it to sit at the board of an intemationaT council as its free equal. 
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hmoaine assemble ct unifi^. La sodit6 ouJ’Btk id6il es 
^ui oili le respect de la liberty individuelle et la libre croissance di 
Ptoe personnel vers sa perfection sont hannonisds avec le respec 
, de$ b^oins, de I’efficacit^ de la solidarity, de la croissance naturellf 
et de la perfection organique de Tentity constituye, sodyty oi 
nation* Dans un agr^t id^ de toute Thumanity, dans la sodyt^ 
ou FEtat international, la liberty nationale ainsi que la croissance 
et la ryalisation nationales propres devraient, de la meme mamyre, 
ytre progressivement harmonisyes avec la solidarity et avec la 
croissance uilifiiee et la perfection de la race humaine. * 

En consyquence, si ce principe de base etait admis, il pourrait 
en vyrity y avoir des fluctuations dues k la difflculte d*une combinai- 
Son pratique parfaite, de meme que, dans la croissance de I’agrygat 
national, Tinsistance a ety parfois sur la liberty et d’autres fois sur 
Teflicacity et I’ordre; mais, les vraies conditions du probiyme ayant 
yty reconnues d^s le commencement, et non laissyes a un aveu^e 
dyveloppement selon le cdty qul tirerait le plus fort, il y aurait 
quelque chance tl’a^river plus rapidement k une solution raison- 
nable, avec moins de friction et de violence dans Topyration. 

Mais il y a peu de chances que Phumanity jouisse d’une telle 
bonne fortune sans prycydent. On ne pent s’attendre k des condi- 
dons idyales, car oUes exigent une clarty psychologique, une 
humeur raisonnable et une intelligence, scidntiflquc genyralisees et, 
par dessus tout, ime yiyvadon et une rectitude morales dont ne 
se sont encore jamais approchys ni la masse de Phumanity, ni ses 
gouvernants et ses chefs. Sans ellcs, cc n’est pas la raison, la jusdce 
et la bienveillance mutuelle qui dctermineront le dyveloppement 
de ce probiyme, et d’autres, mais le jeu des forces et leur ajustement 
pradque et lygal. Et de meme que le problcme de PEtat et de 
Pindividu a.yty troubiy et obs&irci, non seulement par’le conflit 
entre Pygoi'sme 'mdividuel et Pegolsme consdtuy de la sodyty, 
mais ahssi par le cfloc condnuel entre les ]$ouvoirs intermydiaires, 
par le^ luttes de dasses, les querelles dc PEglise ei^ cle PEtat, ciu 
toi et des nobles, du roi et du ders ytat, de Paristocrade et du 
peuply, de la bourgeoisie capitaliste et du proiytariat'buvrier, jde 
le probiyme de la'^nadon et de Phumanity intemationale est 
sflr d’etre troubiy par 1^ fevendicadons des mymes pouvoirs inter- 

V* I 
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The old enthi^siasm for liberty is an ideal which made France 
intervene to aid the evolution of a free Italy or France and England 
to create a neW Greek nation. The national liberties for which 
respect was demanded during the war even at the point of the 
sword—or, we should say now, even with the voice of the cannon 
shell—were those already establirhed and considered therefore 
to have the right still to exist. All that was proposed beyond 
that limit was the restoration to already existing frCe States of 
men of their own nationality still under a foreign yoke. It was 
proposed to realise a greater Serbia, a greater Riunknia, the res* 
toration of “unredeemed” Italy, and the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France. Autonomy under Russian sovereignty was all that was 
promised to Poland till the German victory over Russia altered 
the interest and with it the idealism of the Allies. Autonomy of 
a kind under an imperial sovereignty or where that does not yet 
exist, under imperial “protection” or “influence” are by many 
a)nsidered as more practical ideas now than the restoration of 
national freedom. That is a sign perhaps ofl ;h^ obscure growth 
of the idea of federated empires which we have discussed as one 
of the possibilities of the future. National liberty as an absolute 
ideal has no longer the old general acceptation and creative force. 
Nations struggling for Uberty have to depend qn their own strength 
and enthusiasm; they can expect only a tepid or uncertain support 
except from enthusiastic individuals or small groups whose aid is 
purely vocal and ineflectivc. Many even of the most advanced 
intellectuals warmly approve of the idea of subordinate autonomy 
for nations now subject, but seem to look with impatience on 
their velleities of complete independence. Even so far has 
imperialism travelled on its prosperous road and the imperial 
aggregate" impressed its flguro on the freest imagiz^tions as an 
accomplishe'd power in human progress. 

• How much further may not this sentimefit travel under the 
new impulse of humanity to organise international existence 
on larger and moro convenient lines! ^ It is even possible that the 
impatience openly expressed by the German in his imperial da 3 rs 
against.the continued existence of small^ nationalities opposing 
then; settled barrier of prescribed riglits to large politick and 
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m^diaires. Pour ne fien dire des combinaisons et d^ int&:£ts 
commerciaux, des sympathies culturelles et radales, des mouve- 
mehts du panislamisme, du panslavisme, du pangormanisme, du 
pan-anglo-saxonisme, avec de possibles panam^ricanisme et pan- 
mongolisme pointant dans Pavenir, pour ne rien dire d’autres 
monstres encore k naitre, il y aura toujours le grand facteur 
intermediaire de I’imperialisme, ce ibrmidable titan, armd et 
dominateur,*qui par sa nature meme doit exiger sa propre satisfac¬ 
tion, au prix de I’etoufFemcnt de toute unite nationale g€nante, et 
soutenir la pfiipaute de ses propres besoins sur ceux dil comitd 
international nouveaurne. Probablement il dcvra recevoir satis¬ 
faction pendant quelque ^emps; pendant longtemps encore il sera 
ftnpossible de r^sister a ses exigences. En tout cas ne tenir aucun 
compte de ses revendications ou imaginer qu’cUes peuvent Stre 
^cart^es par un trait de plume de I’^crivain, c’est bStir des chateaux 
sym^triques sur le sable dore d’un idealisme impraticable. 

Les forces prennent la premiere place dans raccomplisseraent 
r^l; les principcf *tL;ifaux, la raison, la justice seulement autant que 
les forces peuvent etre contraintes k les admettre ou persuades 
de le faire, ou bien, ainsi que cela arrive plus souvent, dans ‘la 
mesure ou elles les utilisent comme des aides subaltemes ou des 
019 de guerre insgirUteurs, un camouflage pour leurs propres 
int^r^ts. Les iddes parfois bondisscnt cfi forces armees et se 
fraient un chemin k travers la haie des pouvoirs sans id^al; quel- 
quefois elles renversent la position et font des int^rets leurs aides 
subordonn^s, le combustible pour leur propre brasier. Parfois 
elles conquierent par le martyre, mais g^ndralement elle§ doivejit 
agir non seulement par une prcssion a demi-voilee, mais par des 
accommodements avec des forces puissantes, ou mdme en les 
soudoyW ef*les cajolant, ou en*agissant a travers et dernire elles. 
Il ne peut en autrement jusqu’a ce que Thomme coUectif et 
moyeif devienne d^'antage un etre intellecituel, moral et spirituel, 
et soit d’une mani^re mgins pr^dominante ranima! Kumain vital, 
^otif, k demi raisonnable. L’idee intemationale non realist 
devra* au moins pour quelque temps, agir par cede m^thode 
sccoi\daire et k traver^ *de‘tels accommodements avec le$ fqjrces 
r^s^ du nationalisme et de I’imperiaiisme.. 
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commercial combinations may, whilei softening its rigour^ yet 
justify its claim in the future, may be accepted by the geaii^ 
sense of humanity though in a less brutal, a less arrogant and 
aggressively egoistic form. That is to say, there may grow a 
stronger tendency in the political reason 6f mankind to desire, 
perhaps eventually to insist on, the rearrangement of States in a 
system of large imperial combines and not on the basis of a ttatm 
quo of mixed empires and free nationalities.^ ' 

But even if this development does not take place or does 
not effOct itself in time, the actually existing free non-imperial 
States will find themselves included inde;pd in whatever inter¬ 
national council or other system may be established, but this 
inclusion is likely to be very much like the position of the small 
nobles in mediaeval times in relation to the great feudal princes, a 
position rather, of vassals than of equals. The war brought into 
relief the fact that it is only the great Powers that really count in 
the international scale; all others merely exist by sufferance or by 
protection or by alliance. So long as the wp*id was arranged on 
the principle of separate nationalities, this might have been only a 
latent reality without actually important effects on the life of the 
smaller nations, but this immunity might cease when the necessity 
of combined action or a continual active' interaction became a 
recognised part or the foimdation of the world-system. The 
position of a minor State standing out against the will of large 
Powers or a party of Powers would be worse even than that of 
small neutrals in the present war or of a private company sur¬ 
rounded by great Trusts. It would be compelled to accq)t the 
lead of one group or another of the leviathans around it and its 
independent weight or action in the council of nations would be nil. 

Undoubtedly, the right of silhall nations to exi^ and assert 
their interests against imperialistic aggression i^stiU a. force; it 
was one at least of thb issues in the international collision. But 
the assertion ef this right against the aggression of a single- ambi¬ 
tious Power is one,thing; its assertion as against any arrangement 

I 

\ 

* ,If the ambidoos of Italy, Germany and Japan fuadi the Faadst idea gcocnlfy 
triumphed, such an p^rder of things might have eventuated, 
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‘ On pent se demander si^ au moment oCi les cbdses seiont 
pirates pour l*£laboration d’un syst^me solide et durable, Tidde 
d*un intemadoDalisme juste, basd sur le respect du prindpe des 
natkmalit^, Ifbtes, ne pourra pas avoir suffisamment progress^, 
grdce aux efforts des penseurs et des intellectuels du monde, pour 
eaeroer une pression irr^istible»sur les Etats et les gouvemements 
et pour rdissir 4 se l^e accepter dans ime large mesure, sinon 
dans la totality de ses revendicadons. La r^nse est que les 
Etats et les gouvemements ne cMent gm^ralement k la pression 
morale qu’autafit que cela ne les contraint pas k sacriller leurs 
int&6ts vitaux. Auci^i empire dabli ne lib^rera fadlement ses 
parties ddpendantes'ou ne permettra, 4 moins qu’il n*y soit con> 
traint, 4 une nation maintenant sujette de s'asseoir comme son 
egale Ubre 4 la table d’un conscil international. Le vieil enthou- 
siasme pour la liberty est un ideal qui fit intervenir la France pour 
aider revolution d’une Italie libre, ou la France et TAngleterre 
pour creer une nouvelle nation grecque. Les libertes nadonales 
pour lesquelles ft*^7$spect fut exige pendant la guerre, 4 la pointe 
rndne de Tepee,—ou nous devrions dire maintenant, au fracas de 
Tobus,—sont les libertes deja etablies et considcrees par cons'e- 
quent comme ayant le droit de durer. Tout ce qui fbt propose 
au*<lei4 de cette liimte, est la restitution a des Etats libres dej4 
existants d’hommes de leur propre nation%lite se trouvant encore 
sous un joug etranger. On se proposaii de realiscr une plus grande 
Serbie, une plus grande Roumanie, la restauretion de TItalie 
irredentiste et le retour de TAlsace-Lorrainc 4 la France. L*auto* 
nomie sous la souverainete Russe est tout ce qui fiit prpmis 4^1a 
Pologne jusqu*4 ce que la victoire de TAllemagne sur la Russie 
edt modifie les interSts et en meme temps Tid^alisme des Allies. 
Une aiitono^Eiie d’un certain get&e sous une souverainete fmperkle, 
ou bien 14 oti ^Ja n’existe pas encore, sous une “protection” ou 
une ‘‘influence” ihiperiale, sont considefees par beaucoup ^de 
personnes comme des ^ees plus pratiques maintenant que la 
itstauration de la liberte nationale. Ceci est .peut etre un signe 
de la'croissance obscure de Tidde d’empire f6d6T€, que nous 
avons discutde comme Tune des possibilites de Tavenir. En'tant 
qu’ideal abscdu, la li{>eAe nationale n*aF plus. la signifioltion 
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for the common interest of the nations- decided upon by a majo* 
rity of the great Powers would very likely in the near future be 
regarded in quite another light. The inconvenience of a numbei 
of small neutrals claiming to stand out and be as little affected as 
possible by an immense international conflict was acutely felt noi 
only by the actual combatants who were obliged to use sometimes 
an indirect, sometimes a direa pressure to minimise the incon¬ 
veniences, but by the smaller neutrals themselves to'whom theii 
neutrality was preferable only as a lesser evil than the burden and 
disaster bf active participation in the struggle. In a^y international 
system, the self-assertion of these smaller liberties would probably 
be viewed as a petty egoism and intolerable obstacle to great 
common interests, or, it may be, to the decision of conflicts betweefl 
great world-wide interests. It is probable indeed that in any 
constitution of international unity the great Powers would see to 
it that their voice was equal to their force and influence; but even 
if the constitution were outwardly democratic, yet, in effect, it 
would become an oligarchy of the great Powi^.—Constitutions can 
only disguise facts, they cannot abrogate them; for whatever ideas 
the form of the constitution may embody, its working is always 
that of the actually realised forces which can use it with effect. 
Most governments either have now or have passed through a 
democratic form, but n(3where yet has there been a real democracy; 
it has been everywhere tlie propertied and professional classes 
and bourgeoisie .who governed in the name .of the people. So too 
in any international Council or control it would be a few great 
empires that would govern in the name of hmnanity. 

At the most, if it were otherwise, it could be only for a short 
time, unless some new forces came into their own which would 
arrest of‘‘dissolve the tendency nOw dominant in thb world to¬ 
wards large imperial aggregations. The positioii^would then be 
for a time very much like that of feudal Europe while it^wac ir 
abortive traVail of a united Christendom ,—d great criss-cross of 
heterogeneous, coijnplicated, overlapping and mutually inter¬ 
penetrating ^ interests, a number of small Powers countiiig for 
something, but overshadowed and partly* coerced by a few great 
Powers,' the great Powers working out the inevitable complication 
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g^^rale et la force cr^mce anciennes. Les nations luttant pour 
la liberty doivent compter sur leur force et leur enthousiasme 
propres; elles ne peuvent attendre qu’un soutien tiMe ou incertain, 
except^ d’individus enthousiastes ou de petits groupes dont Taide, 
purement vocale, est inefficace. Beaucoup de gens, mSme |:?armi 
les intellectuels les plus avanc^s, approuvent chaudement Pidde 
d*une autonomie subordonned pour‘les nations encore sujettes, 
mais semblent regarder avec impatience Icurs velleitds de complete 
independance. C’est jusqu’a ce point que IMmperialisme a 
progresse suj: sa route prospere et que Tagregat imperial 4 imprimd 
sa forme sur ?es imaginations les plus libres comme pouvoir ac¬ 
compli du progr&s. Uumain. 

Combien plus Icln* encore ce sentiment ne peut-il pas se 
prdpager sous la nouvelle impulsion qui incite rhumanitd k 
organiser son existence internationalc sur des lignes plus vastes et 
plus commodes! II est meme possible que Timpatience ouverte- 
ment exprimde par TAUemagne dans ses jours imperiaux centre 
Texistence pegtigtante de peiitcs nationalitcs, opposant leur 
barri^re dtablie deMroits acquis a de vastes combinaisons poli- 
tiques et commerciales, puisse, tout cn adoucissant sa rigueur, 
Idgitimer cependant ses titres dans Tavenir et etre acceptde par 
le^ sentiment general de Thumanite, quoique sous une forme 
moins brutale, mclins arrogante et moins agressivement egoiste. 
C*est-4-dire que dans la raison politique humaine peut s*elever 
une plus forte tendance de desircr, peut dtre finalement d’exiger 
le rearrangement des Etats suivant tin systeme de vastes consor¬ 
tiums impdriaux et non sur la base du statu quo d’un melange 
d’empires et de libres nationalitds.^ 

Mais meme si ce ddveloppemcnt ne se produit pas, ou s*il 
ne s’accomplit pas h temps, les Etats libres non imperiaux existant 
acytellemeht se trouveront bien Indus dans tout conseil inter- 
n^opal, ou autnq systeme qui peut dtre; etabli; mais cette indu- 
sion a des chances de ressembler beaucoup k la pqskion des petits 
seigneurs au moyen-agd vis-^-vis des grands princes f^odaux, une 

. • 

^ Si les ambitions de I'ltaliS, de TAllemagne et du Japon, et I’idee fasciste en gin£ral, 
avaient triomphe, un tel ordft da choses atuait pu entter en vole d'execution. * * 

• m 
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of their allied, divided and contrary intjprests by whatever means 
the new worl^system provided and using for d^t purpose what¬ 
ever support qf classes, i^eas, tendencies, institutions they could 
find. There would be questions of Asiatic, African, American 
fiefs* and markets, struggles of classes starting as national questions 
becoming international; Socialism, Anarchism and the remainder 
of the competitive age of humanity struggling together for pre¬ 
dominance; clashes of Europeansim, Asiaticism, Americanism. 
And from this great tangle some result would have to be worked 
out. It might well be by methods \ery different f^om those with 
which history has made us so familiar; war might be eliminated or 
reduced to a rare phenomenon of civil war in the international 
commonwealth or confederacy; new fornfs of coercion, such as^the 
commercial which we now see to be growing in frequency, mght 
ordinarily take its place; other devices might be brought into being 
of which we have at present no conception. But the situation 
would be essentially the same for humanity in general as has 
confronted lesser unformed aggregates in the ppst and would Imve 
to progress to similar issues of success, modified realisation or 
Mure. 

The most natural simplification of the problem, though not 
one that looks now possible, would be the ^vision of the world 
into a few imperial aggregates consisting partly of federal, partly 
of confederate commonwealths or empires. Although unreaUsable 
with the present strength of national egoisms^ the growth of ideas 
and the force of changing circumstances might some day bring 
about such a creation and this might lead to a closer confederacy. 
America seems to be turning dimly towards a better understanding 
between the increasingly cosmopolitan United States and the Latin 
Republics*of Central and South America which may in certain 
contingencies materialise itself into a confederate cinter-American 
State. The idea of a confederate Teutonic empi^, if Geimany 
and Austria ha j not been entirely broken by the result of the w^r» 
might well have realised itself in the near’future; and even though 
they are no^ broken it might still reaHse itself in a more distant 
future. Similar aggregates may emerge in the Asiatic world. Such 
a ^tribudon of mankind in luge natural Aggregates would have 
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pofiitbn vassal plut6t que cf^gal. La guerre a mis &n relief le 
gilt que seules les grandes Puissances comptent vx&iment dans la 
balance intemationale; routes les autrcs existent feulement par 
tolerance, par protection ou par alliance. Tant que le mqnde 
dtait arrange sur Je ptindpe des nationalit^s sdpar^s, cela pouvait 
n’€tre qu’une r^t^'latente ssyis eifets v^ritablement importants 
sur la vie des nations plus pedtes, mids cette immunity pourrait 
cesser quand la n6cessit6 d*une action combin6e et une active 
interaction continuelle deviendront une partie reconnue ou le 
fbndement du. syst^me mondial. La position d’un Etat mineur 
s*opposant k la volonte d’une grande Puissance ou d’un groupe 
de Puissances, serak m^me bien pire que celle des petits neutres 
dans la guerre actuelle 'ou que celle d’une' compagnie priv^e 
entouree de grands trusts. II serait contraint d’accepter la direc¬ 
tion d’un groupe ou d’un autre parmi les leviathans qui I’entourent, 
et son importance et son action independante dans le conseil des 
nations seraient nulles. 

Sans doute^34»4roit des pedtes nations d’exister et de soutenir 
leurs int^rSts cojatre Tagression imp6rialiste est encore une force; 
c*6tait au moins un des points en cause dans la recente collisibn 
intemadonale. Mais I’affirmadon de ce droit contre I’agression 
d’une seule Puissance ambitieuse, est une chose; son affirmadon 
en opposidon avec*tout arrangement decide par la majorite des 
grandes Puissances dans Pint^rSt commun des nations, serait 
probablement dans un proche avenir consideree spus un tout autre 
jour. L’inconvenient d’un certain nombre de petits neutres, pre- 
tendant se tenir en dehors d’un immense conflit intemadon^ et 
n’6tre affect^ par lui que le moins possible, a ressenti vivemeht, 
non seulement par les combattants eux-memes, obliges d’employer 
une pfessioh parfois indirecte, parfpis directe pour pallid^ h cet in¬ 
convenient,'mais aussi par les plus pedts neutres eux-mSmes, pour 
qui la*neutralite'hietait qu’un moindre mal, preferable au fardeau 
au desastre d’une parddpadon active dans le combkt. Dans tdut 
systime international I’aihrmadon de ces ppdtes libertes serait 
probAblement regardee coifune un egoisme mesquin,tun obstade 
intderalde aux grands iilterets communs, ou peut-etre 4 la soliidon 
des oonflits entre les gfasds interets mondiaux. 11 est en eifet pio- 
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the advantage of simplifying a number of difficult world-problems 
and with the'growth of peace, mutual understanding and larger 
ideas might l^ad to a comparatively painless aggregation in a 
Wo/ld-Staie. 

Another possible solution is suggested'by, the precedent of 
the evolution of the nation-type out of its first loose feudal form. 
As there the continual cl&sh of various forces and equipollent 
powers necessitated the emergence of one of them, at first only 
prominent among his equals, the feudal king, into the type of a 
centralised monarchy, so conceivably, if the empires and nations 
of the world failed to arrive at a peaceful solution among them¬ 
selves, if the class troubles, the inter-commercial troubles, the 
conflict of various new ideas and tendencies resulted in a long 
confusion and turmoil and constant changing, there might emerge 
a king-nation with the mission of evolving a real and settled out 
of a semi-chaotic or half order. We have concluded that the 
military conquest of the world by a single nation is not possible 
except under conditions which do not existof which there 
is as yet no visible prospect. But an imperial nation, such as 
Ehgland for example, spread all over the world, possessing the 
empire of the seas, knowing how to federate successfully its consti¬ 
tuent parts and organise their entire tpotential strength, having .the 
skill to make itself the* representative and protector of the most 
progressive and liberal tendencies of the new times, allying itself 
with other foreps and nations interested in their triumph and 
showing that it had the secret of a just and effective internationnl 
organisation, might conceivably become the arbiter of the nations 
and the effective centre of an international government. Such a 
possibility in any form is as yet entirely remote, but it could 
become .binder new circumstanced a realisable possibility of the 
future. 

. Conceivably, if the task of organising tho'^rld proved too 
difficult, if ffbclasting agreement could be arrived at or no firmly 
constituted legal authority created, the task might be undertaken 
not by a single empire, but by two or'three great imperial R)wers 
sufficiently near in interest and united in ictea to sink possible differ¬ 
ence and jealousies and strong enough*to*dominate or crush all 
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bable que, dans tome constitution d’une union interndtionale^ les 
grandes Puissances s’arrangeront pour que leur vbix soit 6gale k 
leur force et 4 leur influence; mais m€me si la constitution £tait ex- 
t^rieurement ddmocratique, elle deviendrait cependant en fai^ une 
oligarchie des grandds Puissances. Les constitutions peuvent seule- 
ment deguiser les faits, elles, ne peuvent pas les abroger; car 
quelles que soient les idees que la constitution puisse concrdtiser, 
son action *est toujours celle des forces positivement realisdes qui 
peuvent Temployer avec effet. La plupart des gouvernements ont 
maintenant une forme democratique, ou ils font eue pendant un 
certain temps; mais jusqu*a present il n*y a eu nulle part de vnde 
democratie. Partout ce sont les classes possedantes, les membres 
•des professions liberales et la bourgeoisie qui dnt gouveme au nom 
du pQuple. De m^me dans tout conscil ou contrdle international, 
ce serait un petit nombre de grands empires qui gouverneraient 
au nom de I’humanite. 

Tout au plus, s’il en etait autrement, cela ne pourrait etre que 
pour peu de terifp^^4 moins que dcs forces nouvelles n’entrent en 
jeu et n’arretent ou ne dissolvent la tendance, qui domine mainte¬ 
nant dans le monde, vers les grands agregats imperiaux. La posi¬ 
tion serait alors, pour un certain temps, tres semblable a celle de 
TEurope feodale pendant qu’elle etait en travail abortif d’une Chr^- 
tiente unie: un grand entrecroisement 'd’interets h^terogenes, 
compliquds, se recouvrant et s’interpenctrant mutuellemcnt, un 
certain nombre de petites Puissances comptant pqur quelque chose, 
mais agissant sous l*ombre et la contrainte particilc d’un petit nom¬ 
bre de grandes Puissances, cellcs-ci s’efl'or^ant de debrouiller la 
complication inevitable de leurs intcrets allies, divises ou antago- 
nistes, par tous les moyens que leur procure le nouveau systeme 
monchal, et^utilisam dans ce bftt tout soutien de classes,"d’idees, de 
tendances, d’institutions, qu’elles peuvent trouvcr. II surgirait des 
problp^mes de fiefs et de marches asiatiques, africains, amcricains; 
4es conflits de classes debutant en questions natimf^les, devenhnt 
internatiouales; des luttes entre le sodalisme, I’anarchisme et tout ce 
qui festerait de Page humain de la concurrence en vu&de conqu^rir 
la predominance; des collisions entre les egoismes de TEuropb, de 
TA^e et de PAmeriqile.*Et de ce grand encheveprement il faudmit 
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resistance dnd enforce some sort of effctive intematioinai law and 
government. The process would then be a painful one and might 
involve much brut^ty of, moral and economic coercion, but if it 
compianded the prestige of success and evolved some toleral^ 
form of legality and justice or even only of’prosperous order, it 
might in the end conciliate a genqjral morarsupport and prove a 
starting-point for freer and better forms. 

Yet another possibility that cannot be ignored is that the 
merely inter-governmental and political evolution which alone 
we have considered, may be broken in upon by the long-threatened 
war of classes. Labour internationalism broke down, like every 
other form of internationalism—scientific, cultural, pacific, religious 
—^under the fierce test of war and during the great crisis .the* 
struggle between Labour and Capital was suspended. It was then 
hoped that after the war the spirit of unity, conciliation and com¬ 
promise would continue to reign and the threatened conflict 
would be averted. Nothing in human nature or in history warranted 
any such confident trust in the hopes of the mo^a^ The interclass 
conflict has long been threatening like the European collision. 
The advent of the latter was preceded by large hopes of world- 
peace and attempts at a European concert and treaties of arbitration 
which would render war finally impossible. The hope of a concert 
between Labour and Capital idyUically settling all their acute 
causes of conflict in amoebaean stanzas of melodious compromise 
for the sake of the higher national interests is. likely to be as trea¬ 
cherous and delusive. Even the socialisation of governments 
and the increasing nationalisation of industry will not remove 
the root cause of conflict. For there will still remain the crucial 
qu^tion of the form and conditions of the new State sodatism, 
whether it'shall be regulated iq thd interests of Labosjt or of the 
capitalistic State and whether its direction shall be. democratic by 
the workers themselves oi- oligarchic or bureaucrat by the pKseat 
dir&cting clas^ei^ This question may well lead to struggles whk^ 
may easily grow into,an international or at least an inter-Eur(^)ean 
coi^ct; it might even rend each natiofi in two instead of uniting 
it as in the war crisis. And the results of sUCh a struggle may have 
anjn^culable effect, either in changing the ideas and fife^inea 
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qB tt tiie qodque r^ultat. .Cda pourrait bien kte par d<A mdthodes 
XsH diff^ientes de cdles que Thistoire nous a rendub si familito. 
La guerre pourrait £tre dlimin^e ou r^duite au rare ph^omhie 
d’une guerre civile au sein du commonwealth ou de la conffd^- 
tkm intemationale; d*autres formes de coerdtion, telle que la com- 
merdale que nous voyons maiptenant croitre en h:6quence> pour- 
raient k I’ordinaire la remplacer; d’aiitres exp^ents, dont nous 
n*avons 4 pr^ent aucune conception, pourraient naitre. Mais la 
situation serait essentiellement la m6me pour rhumanitd en g^nd- 
rale, que celle ou se sont trouv^s dans le pass^ de moindres agr^gats 
encore informes; et elle aurait 4 s’acheminer vers des ddiouements 
similaires, de succes, de realisation partielle ou d*echec. 

* . La simplification la plus naturelle du probl4me, qui toutefois 

ne sepible pas 4 present possible, serait la division du monde en un 
petit nombre d’agregats imperiaux formes de commonwealths ou 
d’empires, les uns federaux, les autres confed^r^s. Quoiqu’une 
telle creation soit irr^alisable avec la force actuelle des ^go'ismes 
nationaux, il se fm>.irrait que la croissance des idees et la puissance 
des circonstances en changement Taccomplissent un jour et cela 
pourrait mener a une confederation plus etroite. L’Amerique 
semble s’orienter vaguement vers une meilleure comprehension 
entre les £tats-Unis'‘d’une part, de plus en plus cosmopolites, et 
les r^ubliques latines de TAmerique du Centre et du Sud d’autre 
part; une telle entente pourrait dans certaines 6ventualit6s se matd-. 
rialiser en un Etat inter-americain confedere. L’idee d’un empire 
teutonique conf6ddr6 aurait bien pu se rialiser dans un avenir 
proche, si TAllemagne et TAutriche n^avaient pas 6t6 totalement 
bris^ en r^ultat de la guerre; et, quoiqu’elles soient maintenant 
abattues, I’id^ pourrait encore etre rdalis^e dans un avenir plus 
lointain. Des agr^gats similaires peuvent apparaitre dans le monde 
asiatique. Une*telle distribution de Thumanite en grands agr^gats 
natur^ aurait r’avantage de simplifier^ un certain nombre. de 
probl4mes mondiaux diffidles et, avec raccroissemcint de la paix, 
la comprehension mutuelle et les id^es plus larges pourraient 
menier 4 une agregation comparativement sans douleur en un Etat 

Le precedent de revolution du type national 4 partir de sa 
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dynamically in new directions or in breaking down the barriers of 
existing natiods and empires.^ 


' This hypothetic foiecast was fully justified—and tended to become more and more so 
—by the post-war development of national and international Ufc. I’hc inhuman butchery in 
Spain, the devaljpment of two opposite types of Sjcialism in Russia^ Italy ai*d Gerihany, the 
uneasy polmcal situation in France were cxahiples of the fulfilment of these 'tendencies. But 
this tendency has reached its acme in the emergence of Communism and it now seems 
probable that the future will bcloag*to a struggle between Communfstfi and a surviving capital¬ 
istic Industriahsm incl^ New World or even between Communism and a more moderate system 
of social democracy m the two continents of the Old World But generally speaking, specultf^ 
tions noted down in this chapter at a time when the possibilities of the future were very different 
from what they are(now and all was m a flux and welteif of dubious confusion, are outbf date 
since an even more stupendous conflict has intervened and s^ept the previous existing condi- 
tums ou^ of ^stence. Nevertheless, some of them still survive and threaten the safe evolution 
of tl)e new tenutive world-order or, indeed, any future s9orl^-order. 
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piemi^ forme ftodale imprecise sugg&re la possibility (Tune autre 
solution. Dans ce cas le choc continue! de forces *variees et de 
pouvoirs Equivalents nEcessita TEmergence de Tun d’entre eux, 
seulement Eminent parmi ses Egaux au dEbut, le roi fEodal, sous la 
forme d’une monar^ie centralisEe. De mEme id, si les empires et 
les nations du monde ne rEussissaient pas a trouver entre eux une 
solution pacihque, si les luttes de dasses, les conHits commerdaux, 
le choc des'idEes et des tendances nouvelles variEes aboutissaient 
4 une confusion de longue durEe, k un dEsordre et un changement 
persistants, on ^eut concevoir qu*une nation reine se lEvE avec la 
mission de faire surgir,un ordre rEel et durable hors de I’ordre semi- 
chaodque ou partief. Nops avons conclu auparavant que la con- 
Ijuete militaire du monde par une seule nation he serait possible que 
dans d,es conditions qui n*existent pas et que, pour le moment, rien 
ne pent faire prEvoir. Mais une nation impEriale, telle que TAngle- 
terre par exemple, se rEpandant sur le monde entier, possEdant 
fempire des mers, sachant comment fEderer avec succes ses parties 
constituantes et Ot^^yiiser toute leur force potentielle, ayant Tha- 
bilctE de se faire le representant et le protecteur des tendances les 
plus progressives et les plus libErales des temps nouveaux, s’alliaht 
k d’autres forces et d’autres nations intEressees dans le triomphe 
des ces tendances et,iAonlrant qu’elle a le secret d*une organisation 
internationale juste et efficace, pourrait *d*unc fa 9 on concevable 
devenir Tarbitre des nations et le centre effectif d’un gouvernement 
international. Une telle possibility sous quelque forme que ce soit 
est encore trEs lointaine, mais dans des conditions nouvelles elle 
pourrait devenir une possibility rEalisable de Tavenir. 

Si la tache d’organiser le monde se rEvElait trop difficile, si un 
accord durable ne pouvait etre attcint ou si aucune autoritE lEgale 
fortenient qonstiiuEe ne pouvait etje creee, ou pourrait* concevoir 
que la tache soit entreprise non par un seul empire, mais par deux 
ou> trdis grandes Puissances impEriales, suffisamment proches dans 
leurs intErEts et unies daps leurs idEes pour faire table rase de leurs 
diffErences et de leurs jalousies possibles, et^suffisamment fortes 
pour'dominer ou Ecraser toute rEsistance et imposer-^un genre de 
loi et de gouvernement *int'emationaux effeedfs. Le procEdE ^erait 
alors douloureux et poun^t impliquer une grandqbrutalitE de coer- 
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Chapter XVI 


THE PROBLEM OF UNIFORMITY AND LIBERTY 

'^HE question with which we started has reached some kind 
^ of answer. After sounding as thoroughly as our lights 
permit the possibility of a political and administrative unification 
of mankind by political and economic motives and through purely 
political and administrative means, it has been concluded that it 
is not only possible, but that the thoughts and tendencies of man¬ 
kind and the result of current events and existing forces and necessi¬ 
ties have turned decisively in this direction. This is one of the 
dominant drifts which the World-Nature has thrown up in the 
flow of human development and it is the logical consequence of the 
past history of mankind and of our present drcthiistances. At the 
same time nothing justifies us in predicting its painless or rapid 
development or even its sure and eventual success. We have seen 
some of the difficulties in the way; we have seen also what are the 
lines on which it may practically proceed to the overcoming of 
those difficulties. We have concluded that the one line it is not 
likely to take is the ideal, that which justice and the highest expe¬ 
diency and the best thought of mankind demand, that which 
would ensure it the greatest possibility of an enduring success. 
It is not likely to take perfectly, until a probably much later period 
of our collective evolution, the form of a federation of free and 
equal nations or adopt as its motive a perfect harmony between 
the contending principles of nationalism and internationalism. 

And now we have to consider the second aspect of the problem, 
its effect on the springs ^!>f human life and progress. The pc^tical 
and administrative unification of mankind is not only possible but 
foreshadowed by our present evolution; the collective natiimal 
egoism whicli resists it may be overborne by an increasing fiood 
of the present unifying tendency to whidi the anguish'of the 
European war gave a body and an articulate voice. But the ques^ 
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dtion morale et ^conomique; mais s’il poss^dait le pr^tige du suc> 

et d^eloppait une forme tolerable de legality et de justice ou 
mftme seulement d’ordre prosp&re, il pounait k la fin^se concilier le 
souden moral gdndral et servir de point de ddpart 4 de formes 
meilleures et plus* lib^. 

Cependant une autre possitalite, qui ne peut Stre ignore, est 
celle de rimiption violente d’unc guerre de classes, depuis long- 
temps mena^ante, dans T^^olution exclusivement inter-gouveme- 
mentale et politique, que seule nous avons examinee. Sous 1*6- 
preuve brutale *de la guerre rinternationalisme ouvrier a ’echou6, 
comme tomes les aytres formes d’internationalisme, scienti- 
fique, culturelle, pacffiste, teligieuse, et pendant cette grande crise 
16 conflit entre le travail et le capital est rest6 en suspens. On 
espera alors que apres la guerre Tesprit d’unit6, de conciliation et 
de compromis continuerait k r6gner et que le conflit mena 9 ant 
serait conjure. Rien dans la nature humaine ou dans Thistoire ne 
jusdfiait une si ferme conliance dans les espoirs du moment. De 
m6me que la coliiSfbn europeenne, le conflit des classes est rest6 
longtemps mena^ant. L’arrivee de la premi6re fiit pr6c6d6e par 
de grands espoirs de paix mondiale et par des tentadves de concert 
europeen et des traites d*arbitrages qui devaient rendre finalement 
la guerre impossible, L’espoir d’un accord entre le travail et le 
capital, qui reglerait idylliquement dans fes couplets m61odieux 
d’un duo de compromis tomes leurs causes aigues de conflit, en 
consid6radon des int6r6ts nadonaux sup6rieurs, semble devoir 6tre 
aussi trompeur et traitre. M6me la socialisation des gouvemements 
et la nationalisadon croissante de I’industrie ne supprimgront pgs 
la cause radicale du conflit. Car il restera encore la question 
decisive de la forme et des conditions du nouveau socialisme 
d’Etat: s’il s£ta organise dans I’mt6r6t du prol6tariat ou'de I’Etat 
capitaliste, et si/$^ direction sera d6mocratique, par les ouvriers 
eux^m^es, ou oliglurchique ou bureaucraSque, par les pr6sent^ 
classes dirigeantes. Cette question risque de conduife & des luttes 
qui peuvent ais6ment se oDnvertir en un conflit international 
ou au moins intereurop6en; ^es pourraient m6me d6chlrer cbaque 
nation en deux au lieu ^e Tunir comme dans la crise de la guetire. 
Et le r6sultat d’une sembla*ble lutte aurait un effet incalculable,^ soft 
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tion remains, whether not in its first'loose formation, but as it 
develops and becomes more complete and even vigorous, a strictly 
unified order'will not necessarily involve a considerable overriding 
of* the liberties of mankind, individual and collective, and an 
oppressive mechanism by which the free development of the soul- 
life of humanity will be for some time at least seriously hindered 
or restricted or in danger of an excessive repression. We have 
seen that a period of loose formation is in such developments usually 
followed by a period of restriaion and constriaion in which a 
more rigid unification will be attempted so that firfn moulds may 
be given to the new unity. And this has meant in past unifications 
and is likely to mean here also a suppression of that principle of 
liberty in human life which is the most precious gain of humanity's 
past spiritual, political and social struggles. The circle of pro¬ 
gression is likely to work itself out again on this new line of 
advance. 

Such a development would be not only probable, but in¬ 
evitable if the unification of mankind preceded in accordance 
with the Germanic gospel of the increasing domination of the 
world by the one fit empire, nation, race. It would be equally 
inevitable if the means employed by Destiny were the domination 
of humanity by two or three great imperial nations; or if the 
effectuating force were a closely organised united Europe which 
would, developing the scheme of a certain kind of political thinkers, 
take in hand the rest of the world and hold the darker-coloured 
races of mankind in tutelage for an indefinite period. 

. The ostensible object and justification of such a tutelage would 
be to civilise, that is to say, to Europeanise the less developed 
races, fi^actically, we know that it woidd mean their exploitation, 
since in the course of human- nature the benevolenf. but forceful 
guardian would feel himself justified in making ^he best profit out 
of his advantageous situation, always of cofirse in the Interest 
at once of Wbwn development and that of the world in general. 
The regime would rest upon superipr force for its maintenance 
and oppos# itself to the velleities of freedom in the governed on 
the.ground either that they were unfit or,that the aspiration was 
isnnjature, two arguments that may well remain valid for ever, 
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en changeant dynamiquement les id^ et la vie des houses dans 
de nouvelles directions, soit en renversant les barri^res des nations 
et des empires qui existent.^ . • 


* Cette prdvision hypothitique a iti pleinement justifi^e, et tend h le devenir de plusaen 
plus, par le d^veloppement de la vie nationalc et Internationale d’apr&s guerre. La bouche-' 
rie inhumame en Espagnc, le divcloppement de deux types opposes desocialismeenRussie, 
en Italie et en AJlemagne, le malaise de la %tuation politique en France, sontgles exemples 
du rdsultat de cette tendance. Mais elle a atteint«on apogdc dans I’apparition du commu- 
nisme, et il semble raalhtenant probable que I’avenir vena un conflit entre le communisme 
et un in^ustrialisme ca]>i(aliste survivant dans le nouv^u monde, ou mdme entre le 
communisme et un systdme plus moddrd de ddmocratie sociale dans les i^ux continent§^de 
IHsncien monde. Mais d’une fafx'.n^dndrale, les spdculations notdes daift ce chapitre, k un 
moment oii les possibilitds de Tavenir dtaicnt trds diifdrentes de ce qu’ellcs sont maintenant, 
oi^ tout<dtait en changement perpdluelaet dans le ddsordre d’une'confusion dquivoque, sont 
pdrimdes depuis qu’un conflit encore plus formidable est survenu et a boullversd les condi- 
uons qui existaient prdcddenunent. Ndanmoins queiques-unes d’entre elles surviveut dncore 
et menacent la sdcuritd de rdvoAition du nouvel ordre mondial i I’essai, et en ffit d£ tout 
ordte mondial futur. * • * 
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since the^ can never be refuted to the satisfaction of those who 
advance them. At first this regime might be so worked as to 
preserve the*principle of individual liberty for the governing 
ra(;es while enforcing a beneficial subjection upon the ruled; but 
that could not endure. The experience of the past teaches us that 
the habit of preferring the principle of authority to the principle 
of liberty is engendered in an imperial people, reaas upon it at 
home and leads it first insensibly and then by change of thought 
and the development of a fate in circumstances to the sacrifice 
of its own inner freedom. There could be only two outlets to such 
a situation, either the growth of the principle of liberty among 
the peoples still subject or, let us say, adfninistered by others 
for their own benefit, or else its general decline in the world. 
Either the higher state must envelop from above or the lower 
from below; they cannot subsist perpetually together in the same 
human economy. But nine times out of ten, in the absence 
of circumstances endingi the connection, it is the unhappier 
possibility that conquers.^ ^ 

All these means of unification would proceed practically by 
the use of force and compulsion and any deliberately planned, 
prolonged and extended use of restrictive means tends to discour¬ 
age the respea for the principle of liberty i'n^those who apply-the 
compulsion as well as *the fact of liberty in those to whom it is 
applied. It favours the growth of the opposite principle of domi¬ 
nating authority whose whole tendency is to introduce rigidity, 
uniformity, a mechanised and therefore eventually an unprogressive 
sjrstem of life. This is a psychological relation of cause and effect 
whose working cannot be avoided except by taking care to found 
all use of authority on the widest possible basis of free consent. 
But by ^ their very nature an^ oAgin the regimes cf unification 
thus introduced would be debarred from the free emplo 3 mient 
of, this corrective; for tSiey would have to proc^ by compul»on 
of what mi^t be very largely a reluctwt material and the ins- 

I 

* These co4iideration8 have now become irrelerant to the actual condition of things. 
Asia is now for the most pan free or in the process of libesationj the idea of a denninant West 
or a dominant Europe has no Ion|p»‘ any force and has, indeed receded out of mcA*i ndnds 
an4 pncdcally out of^existence. 
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Chapitre XVI ’ 

LE PROBLfiME DE L’UNIF0RMIT6 
ET DE lX LIBERTE 


T A question par laquelle nous avons commence a re^u un certain 
genre de.r^ponse. Apr&s avoir sondd, aussi compktement 
que nos lumi^es nous le permettaient^ la possibility d’une unifica¬ 
tion politique et administrative de Thumanity, pour des motifs 
poli^ques et yconomiques' et par des moyens purement politiques 
et administratis, nous avons conclu que cette unification n^est 
pas seulement possible, mais que les pensyes et les tendances de 
rhumanity, ainsi que le resultat des yvynements actuels et des 
forces et des nycessitys existantes, s’oqentent de fa 9 on dydsive 
dans cette directke, Ceci est un des courants principaux que la 
Nature mondiale a mis en relief dans le flot du dyveloppement hu- 
main; il est la consyquence logique de Thistoire passye de rhuma¬ 
nity et des drconstynces prysentes. En meme temps, rien ne justi- 
fierait la prydiction (Tun dyveloppement rapide et sans douleur, 
ou mSme d’un succyS final et certain. Nous^vons vu quelques-unes 
des difiicultys sur le chemin; nous avons vu aussi sur quelles lignes 
Tunification pouvait pradquement procyder pour surmonter ces 
difficultys. Nous en avons conclu que la seule Ugne qu’elle ne 
suivrait probablement pas ytait la Ugne idyale, celle qui aurait 
les plus grands avantages, celle que la justice et la meilleufe pens'ce 
de rhumanity exigent, celle qui assurerait la plus grande possi¬ 
bility d'un^uccys durable. Il*est peu probable qu’elle prenne, 
avec perfection, •ayant une pyriode encore tr^s lointaine de notre 
yvolution collective, la forme d’une fydyiatiou de nations libps 
et ygales ou qu’elle adopte comme mobile rharmonv parfaite entre 
les prindpes opposys du nationalisme et de^rintemationalisme. 

Bt maintenant nous aVbns a considyrer le second aspect du 
probldne, ses efiets sur lbs ressorts de la vie et du progrb humains. 
L'unificatkm politique* er administrative de rhumanity n*est*pas 
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posing of 'their will for the elimination, of all resisting forces and 
tendencies. They would be compelled to repress, diminish, 
perhaps even abolish all forms of liberty which their experience 
found to be used for fostering the spirit of revolt or of resistance; 
that is to say, all those larger liberties of free action and free self- 
expression which make up the best, the most vigorous, the most 
stimulating' part of human freedom. They would be obliged to 
abolish, first by violence and then by legal suppression and re¬ 
pression, all the elements of what we now call national freedom; 
in the process individual liberty would be destroyed both in the 
parts of humanity coerced and, by inevitable reiction and con¬ 
tagion, in the imperial nation or nations. Relapse in this direction 
is always easy, becausd the assertion df his human dignity and 
freedom is a virtue man has only acquired by long evolution and 
painful endeavour; to respect the freedom of others he is stiU less 
naturally prone, though without it his own liberty can never be 
really secure; but to oppress and dominate where he can—often, 
be it noted, with excellent motives—and othrrwise to be half 
dupe and half serf of those who can dominate, are his inborn 
animal propensities. Therefore in fact all unnecessary restriction 
of the fbw common liberties man has been able to organise for 
himself becomes a step backward, whatever immediate gain it may 
bring; and every organisation of oppression dr repression beyond 
what the imperfea conditions of human nature and society render 
inevitable, becomes, no matter where or by whom it is practised, 
a blow to the 'progress of the whole race. 

If, on the other hand, the formal unification of the race is 
effectuated by a combination of free nations and empires and if 
these empires strive to become psychological realities and there¬ 
fore free organisms, or if by that time the race has advanced so far 
that the principle of free national or cultural grouping within 
a unified manl^d cai^ be adopted, then th^ ^danger of^retfo- 
gression wilL {)e greatly diminished. Still, it will exist. I^or, ^ 
we have seen, the principle of order, of'uniformity is the natur^ 
tendency ofj,a period of unification. The principle of liberty offep 
a natural obstacle to the growth of uniformity and, although per¬ 
fectly reconcilable with a true order and easily coexistent with an 
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seuiement possible, mais annoncee par notre Evolution*presente; 
r^goisme national colleaif qui lui resiste pent ^tre renvers6 par le 
flot grossissant de la tendance actuelle vers Tunification, k laqueUe 
I’angoisse de la guerre europeenne donna un corps et une voix 
precise. II reste a savoir si, non pas dans sa premiere fofme 
imprecise, mais a mesure qu’elle se d^veloppera et deviendra plus 
complete et meme plus vigoureuse, une organisation strictement 
unifiee n’impliquera pas neccssairement un ecrasant d^dain des 
libertes de Thomme, individuelles et coUeaives, et un m^canisme 
oppressif par, lequel le libre developpement de la vie TSme 
de rhumanite Sera, pour quelque temps au moins, serieusement 
entrav^ ou limite, ou menace de repression excessive. Nous avons 
vu qu*une periode de fonllation imprecise fest, dans un tel develop¬ 
pement, generalement suivie d’une periode de restriction et de 
resserrement dans laquelle une unification plus rigide est tentee, 
aiin de donner un moule plus stable a la nouvelle unite. Et ceci 
a signiiie dans les unifications du pass4,et signifiera probablement 
encore ici, la su^ession du principe de liberte dans la vie de 
Thomme, qui est le* gain le plus precieux dcs luttes humaines 
passees, spirituelles, politiques et sociales. Une progression circu- 
laire se manifestera encore vraisemblablement dans cette nouvelle 
ligpe de progr^s. 

Un tel developl^jement ne serait pas seuiement probable, mais 
inevitable, si Tunification de rhumanite se produisait selon I’evan- 
gile germanique de la domination croissante du monde par Tempire, 
la nation ou la race montrant Ic plus d’aptitude. Il serait egalemcnt 
inevitable si le moyen employe par la destinee etait la domination 
de rhumanite par deux ou trois grandes nations imperiales, ou si 
la force d’accomplissemcnt etait une Europe unie, etroitemcnt 
organis^e, iqui, interpretant I 9 theme dc ccrtaiiis penseurs poli¬ 
tiques, prehdrait en main le reste du monde et tiendrait en tuccllc, 
pour iine duree mdehnie, les races plus fpncees de rhumanite. 

L*objectif pretendu et la justification d’une s^niblable tutelle 
serait de civiliser, c*est-^-dire d’europeaniser, les races moins deve- 
lopp^es. Nous savons que pratiquement dela sigjjiifierait leur 
exploitation, puisque, suivant la nature humaine, le gardien bien- 
veillant mais vigoureuix »e sentirait justifid k tirer le meilleur profit 
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order already established into which it. has been fitted, is not so 
easily recondted as a matter of practice with a new order which 
demands fron^ it new sapifices for whidi it is not yet psycholo¬ 
gically prepared. This in itself need not matter, ^ move* 
ment forward implies a certain amount of friction and difficulty 
of adjustment; and if in the process Uberty‘suffered a few shocks 
on one side, and order a few shocks on the other, they would still 
shake down easily enough into a new adjustment afber a certain 
amount of experience. Unfortunately, it is the nature of every 
self-asserting tendency or principle in the hour of it;^ growth, when 
it finds circumstances favourable, to over-assert itself and exag¬ 
gerate its claim, to carry its impulses to a one-sided fruition, to 
affirm its despotic rule and to depress dhd even to trample upon 
other tendencies and principles and especially on those whidh it 
instinctively feels to be the farthest removed from its own nature. 
And if it finds a resistance in these opposite powers, then its im¬ 
pulse of self-assertion becomes angry, violent, tyrannical; instead 
of the friction of adjustment we have an inimical^truggle stumbling 
through violent vicissitudes, action and reaction, evolution and 
revolution till one side or the other prevails in the conflict. 

This is what has happened in the past development of man¬ 
kind; the struggle of order and uniformity against liberty has been 
the dominant fact of all great human formatiods and developments 
—^religious, social, political. There is as yet no apparent ground 
for predicting a more reasonable principle of development in the 
near future. Man seems indeed to be becoming more generally 
a reasoning animal than in any known past period of his history, 
but he has not by that become, except in one or two directions, 
much more of a reasonable mind and a harmonious spirit; for he 
still uses his reason much more commonly to justi^ strife and 
mutual contradiction than to ‘arrive at a wise agre^ent. And 
always his mind and reason are very much at the mercy of his 
vit^ desires ai^l passions. Therefore we must suppose t^t* eveQ 
under the best circumstances the old method of development will 
assert itself apd the old struggle be renewed in the attempt at human 
unification. The principle of authority and order wiU attempt a 
mechanital organisatiou; the principle of liberty'will resist and 
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possible de son avantagelise situatioii) bten ejxtendu tOUjours dans 
, llntdr^ &la fois de son piopie ddveloppement et de ^ui du monde 
eh gdndral. Le regime compterait sur.la superiority de sa force 
pour se maintenir et s’opposcrait aux veildit^ de liberty ch^ les 
gouvemys sous ]p pr^texte qu’ils sont inaptes ou que leur aspiration 
est prymaturye; detix arguii^ents qui peuvent bien demeurer 
valables pour toujours, car ils ne pourfont jamais ytre refutes d’une 
£ei 9 on satis&isante pour ceux qui les avancent. Au debut, ce regime 
peut fonctionner en preservant le prindpe de la liberty individuelle 
pour les races gouvemantes, tout en imposant aux gouvernes 
une sujetion blenfais^te; mais cela ne peut durer. L*expyrience du 
passe nous enseigne que Thabitude de preferer le prindpe d’auto- 
* lire au prindpe de liberty nalt dans un peuple imperial, puis reagit 
sur lui dans son propre pays et le conduit, d’abord insensiblement, 
puis par im changement dans la pensee et le developpement d’un 
destin dans les drconstances, au sacrifice de sa propre liberty inte- 
rieure. Une telle situation ne peut avoir que deux issues: soit la 
croissance du prkic^e de liberte chez les peuples encore sujets 
ou, disons, administrys par d’autres pour leur propre profit, soit 
son dydin gynyral dans le monde. Ou bien Tetat superieur se pro- 
pagera d’en haut, ou bien rinfyrieur se propagera d’en bas; ils 
ne peuvent subsister perpytuellement ensemble dans la myme 
yconomie humaine^ Mais neuf fois sur tlix, en Tabsence de cir- 
constances mettant fin 4 la connexion, c’est la possibility la moins 
bonne qui triomphe.^ 

Tons ces moyens d’unification se serviraient pratiquement de 
la force et de la coerdtion, et tout usage dyiibyry, organisy, pro- 
longy et ytendu de moyens restrictifs tend k dycourager le respect 
pour le prindpe de liberty dans ceux-Ui mdnes qui appliquent la 
contridnte,^ myme temps qtf il restreint le fait de la fiberty chez 
ceux auxquels la contrainte est appliquye. II favorisc la croissance 
du prindpe oppose d’autority dominatrice, dont rentifere tendance 
.|BSt (f introduire la rigidty; runiformity, un systdny de vie mdca- 

• t 

^ Cii oouidtetionB a’oat maiateaant plus de rapport avec la concldon actuelle des 
choaea. L’Asie est preaque fotalemeot libte ou ea vde de libAratioa. L'idte d’une 
domination oocidentale ou europ^mme n'a plna da force et a’eat en fidt cetb^ de la* penate 
dea hommeai elle eat pratiqucpient ineziatante. * » * ^ * 
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claim a more flexible, free and spacious system. The two an¬ 
cient enemies ^ill struggle for the control of the human unity 
as they did in the past for,the control of the growing form of the 
nation. In the process, the circumstances being hivourable to 
the narrower power, both national and individual liberty are 
likely to go to the wall—happy if they are nof set against it before 
a firing platoon of laws and restrictions to receive a military quietus. 

This might not happen if within the nations themselves the 
spirit of individual liberty stiU flourished in its old vigour; for 
that would then demand, both from an innate empathy and 
for its own sake, respect for the liberties of all the constituent na¬ 
tions. But, as far as all present appearances go to show, we are 
entering into a period in which the ideal of individual liberty, is • 
destined to an entire eclipse under the shadow of the State, idea, 
if not to a sort of temporary death or at least of long stupor, coma 
and hibernation. The constriction and mechanisation of the 
unifying process is likely tq coincide with a simultaneous process 
of constriction and mechanisation within each «onstituting unit. 
Where then in this double process will the spirit of liberty find its 
safeguard or its alimentation? The old practical formulations of 
freedom would disappear in the double process and the only hope 
of healthy progress would lie in a new formulation of liberty 
produced by a new powerful movement spiritt^ or intellectual of 
the human mind which will reconcile individual liberty with the 
collective ideal of a communal life and the liberty of the 
group-unit with the new-born necessity of a more united life for 
the human race. 

“ Meanwhile, we have to consider how far it is either likely 
or possible to carry the principle of unification in those more 
outward ^d mechanical aspects >^hich the external/'that is to 
say, political and administrative method is prone 4o favour, and 
how far they will in thair more extreme formulations favour or 
retard the trufe progress of the race to its perfection. We have tq, 
consider how far the principle of nationatity itself is likely to be 
affected, wherher there is any chance of its entire dissolution Or, if 
it is preserved, what place the subordinate! nation-unit will take 
in ,the new united life. This involves the“qdestioD of control, the 
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nique et par consequent incapable de progr^s. Ceci est une relation 
psychologique de cause k efFet, dont Taction est ix^evitable sauTsi 
Ton prend soin de fonder tout emploi de Tautorite.sur une base de 
libre consentement aussi vaste que possible. Mais par leur nature 
et leur origine rndmes, les Regimes d’unification introduits ainsi 
seraient priv^s du Ubre usage de ce corrcaif; ils devraient en efFet 
avoir recours a la contrainte sur des elements qui pourraient bien 
etre en grande partie recalcitrants, et a Timposition de leur volonte 
pour eiiminer toutes les forees et les tendances resistantes. Ils 
seraient amends a reprimer, a reduirc et peut etre meme a abolir 
toutes les formes de libeite que leur experience trouverait encou- 
rageant Tesprit do revoke et de resistance, c’est-a-dire toutes 
ces grandes libertes d’&ction libre et d’expression de soi libre 
qui constituent la partie la meilleure, la plug^vigoureuse et la plus 
stimulante de la libcrte humainc. Ils soaient obliges d’abolir. 


d’abord par la violence, puis par la suppression et la repression 
legales, tous les elements de cc que qpus appelons maintenant la 
liberte nationale* Dans ce processus la liberte individuelle serait 
detruite, a la fois dans les parties de Thumanit^ soumises a la con¬ 
trainte et, par une reaction et une contagion inevitables, danS la 
nation ou les nations imperiales elles-m€mes. Une rechute dans 
c^tte direction est toujours facile, parce que TaiErmation de sa 
dignite et de sa liberte est une vertu qucThommc n’a acquise que 
par une longue Evolution et un effort douloureux. Respecter la 
liberte des autres lui est encore moins naturcl, quoique sa propre 
liberte ne puisse jamais etre reellement assuree sans cela; au con- 
traire opprimer et dominer la oii il le peut, souvent, notons-le, avec 
d’exccllents motifs, et d’autre part €tre a moitie dupe k a moiti^ 
esdave de ceux qui peuvent dominer, sont ses propensions animales 
mn^es. Par consequent toui'e restriction inutile auk quelques 
libertes communes que Thomme a ete capable d’organiser pour lui- 
ipeme, devient enfait un pas en airiere, quel que puisse etre le.gain 
imniediat qu’elle apporte; et toute organisation dlo^lpression oU de 
repression, au-dela de <?e que les conditions imparfaites de la nature 
et de la societe humainestendent inevitable, devienij, peu importe 
oil et par qui elle est pratiquee, un choc au progres de la^race 
entike. 
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idea of the **Parliament of Man’* and other ideas of political organi¬ 
sation as appUM to this new portentous problem in the science 
of collective living. Thirdly, there is the question of uniformity and 
how far uniformity is either heaithfhl to the race or necessary to 
unity. It is evident that we enter here upon ‘problems which we 
shall have to treat in a much more abstract fas'Mon and with much 
less sense of actuality than those we have till now been handling. 
For all this is in the dark future, and ail the light we can have is 
from past experience and the general principles of life and nature 
and sociology; the present gives us only a dim light on#the solution 
which plunges a little further on in Time into a shadowy darkness 
full of incalculable possibilities. We can foresee nothing; we 
can only speculate and lay down prindples. 

We see that there are always two extreme possibilities ^yith a 
number of more or less probable compromises. The nation is at 
present the firm group-unit of the human aggregation to which 
all other units tend to subordinate themselves; even the imperial 
has hitherto been only a development of the nadenal, and empires 
have existed in recent times, not consciously for the sake of a 
wider aggregation as did the imperial Roman world, but to serve 
the instinct of domination and expansion, the land hunger, money 
hunger, commodity himger, the vital, intellectual, cultural aggres¬ 
siveness of powerfrtl and prosperous nations. This, however, does 
not secure the nation-unit from eventual dissolution in a larger 
principle of aggregation. Group-units there must always be in any 
human unity, even the most entire, intolerant and uniform, for 
that is the very principle not only of human nature, but of life and 
of every a^egadon; we strike here on a fundamental law of uni¬ 
versal existence, on the fundamental mathemadcs and physics of 
creadon. Btit it does not follow ^t*the nadon need pesfsist as the 
group-unit. It may disappear altogether; even now the rejeaion 
of the nadon-idea has begun, the opposite idea ef the sans-putru, 
the 'dtizen of the world, has been born and was a growing ^rce.. 
before the war; and .though temporarily overborne, silenced and 
discouraged, ir. is by no means slain, but* is likely to revive with an 
increased violence hereafter. On the other 'hand, the nadon-idea 
may persist in full vitality or may assert in the event—afrer whatever 
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‘ Si, d^autte pait^ runificatio!! formdle de la rate humaine 
s’dTectue par une combmaison de nations et d’emjiires libres et si 
ces empires s’efForcent de devenir des, r^t^ psychologiques et 
par suite des organismes libres, ou si 4 ce moment la race a suffi- 
samment avanc^ pdbr que le prindpe de groupement national et 
culturel libre au seih d’une humanite unifiee puisse Stre adopts 
alors le danger de regression sera considerablement amoindri. 
Cependant il eidstera encore. Car, ainsi que nous Tavons vu, le 
prindpe d’ordre et d’uniformite est la tendance naturelle de toute 
periode d’unification. Le prindpe de liberte presente un obstade 
naturel k la croissance de runiformite; quoiqu*il soit parfaitement 
condliable avec un ordre vrai et qu’il puisse coexister fadlemmt 
' avec un ordre dej^ etabli auquel il s’est ajuste, dans la pratique il se 
concUie moins aisement avec un ordre nouveau qui exige de lui des 
sacrifices auxquels il«n’est pas encore psychologiquement prepare. 
En soi-meme cela ne ferait pas grand-chose, car tout mouvement 
en avant implique certaine friction et certaine difficulte d’ajuste- 
ment; et si dans le processus la liberte subissait quelques chocs d*un 
c6te, et Tordre, qudques chocs de I’autre, ils arriveraient tout de 
m^me assez ^dlement, apres un certain nombre d’experienc^, k 
un nouvd ajustement. Malheureusement il est de la nature de tout 
prindpe ou de toute tendance autoritaire, k I’heure de sa croissance 
et quand les circonstances lui sont favorables, de s’imposer, d’exa- 
gerer ses exigences, de pousser ses impulsions jusqu’4 leur expres¬ 
sion exclusive, d’afiirmer sa domination despotique et d’abattre, 
et mSme de pi6tiner, les autres tendances et principes, sp6:ialement 
ceux qu’il sent instinctivement comme les plus doignes de sa propre 
nature. Et s’il rencontre une resistance dans ces forces oppos^es, 
son impulsion d’autorite devient agressive, violente, tyrannique; 
au lieu d’tine friction d’ajustement, nous assistons k une lutte entre 
ennemis, passant par des vidssitudes violentes d’action et de reac¬ 
tion,'d’^olution et de revolution, jusquVi ce qu’un c6te ou I’autre 
.I’emporte dans le conflit.' •* ' 

C’est cela qui &*est produit dsms le passe ,du developpement de 
I’humanite; la lutte de I’oMre et de I’u^oimite con^e la liberte a 
ete le fiut dominant db toutes les grandes formations, de tous les 
grands 'accomplissements humains, religieuz, sodauz, politiques. 
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struggle arid apparent decline—its life, its freedom, its vigorous 
particularism wthin the larger unity. Finally, it may persist, but 
with a reduced #and subjected vitality, or even without real vitality 
or ai\y living spirit of particularism or separatism, as a convenience, 
an administratiye rather than a psychological fact like a French 
department or an English county.. But still it may preserve just 
sufficient mechanical dispnchiess to form a starting-point for that 
subsequent dissolution of human unity which will edme about 
inevitably if the unification is more hiechanical than real,—if, that 
is to say, it continues to be governed by the political and adminis¬ 
trative motive, supported by the experience of economic and social 
or merely cultural ease, convenience and fails td serve as a material 
basis for the spiritual oneness of mankind. 

So also with the ideal of uniformity; for with many minds, 
especially those of a rigid, mechanical cast,ttthose in which logic 
and intellectuality are stronger than the imagination and the free 
vital instinct or those which arc easily seduced by the beauty of 
an idea and prone to forget its limitations, unjformity is an ideal, 
even sometimes the highest ideal of which they can think. The 
uniformity of mankind is not an impossible eventuality, even 
though impracticable in the present circumstances and in certain 
directions hardly conceivable except in a far* ffistant future. For 
certainly there is or has bfcen an immense drive towards uniformity 
of life habits, uniformity of knowledge, uniformity political, social, 
economical, educationaL and all this, if followed out to its final 
conclusion, will lead naturally to a uniformity of culture. If that 
were realised, the one barrier left against a dead level of complete 
uniformity would be the difference of language; for language 
creates and determines thought even while it is created and 
determinetf'by it, and so long ,as fhere is difference of language 
there will always be a certain amount of free variation of thought, 
of knowledge and of culflire. But it is easily conceivable thdt the 
general uniformky of culture and intimatq association of life’ will *' 
give irresistible force to the need already felt of a universal language, 
and a univershl language once created or once adopted may end by 
killing out the regional languages as Latin killed out the languages, 
of /C^ul, Spain aqd Italy or as English has killed out Cornish, 
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II n’y a encore pour le moment aucun motif apparent d'annoncer 
un principe plus raisonnable de ddveloppement dans un avenir 
proche. £n verit6 Thonune semble de^enir un animal raisonnant, 
d’une manifere plus g^neralc (Jue dans toute p^riode connue de son 
histoire passee. .Mats il n’est pas devenu pour cela, except^ dans 
une ou deux directions, un^ esprit beaucoup plus raisonnable 
et harmonieux; il emploie encore plus tommundment sa raison pour 
justifier le conflit et la contradiction mutuelle que pour arriver k 
un sage accord. Et toujours *son mental et sa raison sont fort k 
la merci de«ses d^sirs et ses passions vitales. Nous devons done 
supposer que^ meme dans les meilleures circonstances, la vieille 
methodc de devetoppement continuera k s’imposer et que I’an- 
‘ cienne lutte se renouvellera dans la tentative d’une unification 
humaine. Le principe d’autorite et d’ordre essayera une organisa¬ 
tion mecanique; le principe de liberte rcsislera et exigera un sys- 
tfemc plus flexible, plus libre et plus spacieux. Les deux anciens 
ennemis lutteront pour le controle de Uunite humaine, comme ils le 
firent dans le passe j)our le contrdle de la forme en croissance de la 
nation. Dans le processus, les circonstances etant favorables au 
pouvoir le plus ^troit, la liberte nationale, aussi bien que I’indivi- 
duelle seront acculees au mur, bienheureuses si ce n’est pas devant 
un peloton d’execution dc lois et dc restrictions qui leur r^glerait 
leur compte. * 

Ceci pourrait ne pas se produire, si au sein dcs nations elles- 
memes I’esprit de liberte individuelle florissait encore avec sa 
vieille vigueur; car il exigerait alors, a la fois par sympathie innee 
et dans son propre interet, Ic respect des libertes de toutes les na¬ 
tions constituantes. Mais autant que les apparences actuelles le 
font pressentir, nous entrons dans une periode ou I’ideal de liberte 
individuelle est destind a etretompldtement eclipse paf I’ombre de 
I’idee d’Etat, si ce n’est k subir une sorte de mort temporaire, ou 
tout uu moins une longue stupeur, un c«ma, une hibernation. Le 
».resserrement et la mecanisation du processus d’unffication coitnei- 
deront probablemeut avec un processus simultane de resserrement 
et de mecanisation dans chacune des unites constituantes. Ou done, 
dans ce double proedssus, Tesprit de liberte trouverait-t-il une 
sauvegarde ou des Aliments? Les vieilles formules pra'tiques de 
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Gaelic^ Erst and has been encroaching on the Wdsh tongue. On 
the other hand, there is a revival nowadays, due to the growing 
subjectivism oLthe human mind, of the principle of free variation 
and refusal of uniformity. If this tendency triumphs, the unification 
of the racewill have so to organise itself as to respeq the free culture, 
thought, life of its constituent units. But there is also the third 
possibility of a dominant tiniformity which wiU allow or even 
encourage such minor variations as do not threaten the foundations 
of its rule. And here again the variations may be within their 
limits vital, forceful, to a certain ertent particularisf though not 
separatist, or they may be quite minor tones md shades, yet suffi¬ 
cient to form a starting-point for the dissolution of uniformity into 
a new cycle of various progress. 

So again with the governing organisation of the human,race. 
It may be a rigid regimentation under a central authority such as 
certain socialistic schemes envisage for the nation, a regime 
suppressing all individual and regional liberty in the interests of a 
dose and uniform organisation of human training, economic life, 
sodal habits, morals, knowledge, religion even, every department 
of human activity. Such a devdopment may seem impossible, as 
it would be indeed impracticable in the near future, because of 
the imm^se masses it would have to embrace, the difficulties it 
would have to surmount, the many problems that would have 
to be solved before it could become possible. But this idea of 
impossibility leav(^ out of consideration two important factors, the 
growth of Science with its increasingly e^sy manipulation of 
huge masses—witness the present war—and of luge-scale problems 
and the rapid march of Sodalism.^ Supposing the triumph of the 
socialistic idea or of its praaice in whatever disguise,—in aU the 
continent^—it might naturally lead t6 an international socialisation 
which would be rendered possible by the growth of sdence and 
scientific organisation and by the annihilation of space difficulties 
and numerical'difficulties. On the other hand, it is possible that 
after a cycle of violent struggle between the id^ of regimentation 

^ Even such apparent reacdont ai the now-defeated Fasdtt regime in Italy me^ lirepate 
or embody new possibilities of tbe principle of Suite control ynd^diiection which is essence 
of Sofaaliam. * 
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liberty disparaitront et le seul espoir d’un progrb saja se trouvexai 
dans une fbrmule nouvelle de libertd produite par un nouveai 
mouvement puissant, spiritud ou intellectuel, de'*la pensde hu< 
maine, qui r^ondlierait la Ub^6 individuelle avec Vid^l coUecti 
de vie en communautp, et aussi la libertd de I’unite de groupe avec 
le besoin nouveau-n^ d*une vie>plus unie pour la race humaine. 

En attendant nous devons consid^rer jusqu’ou il est probable 
ou m^e possible que Ton porte le prindpe d’unification dans les 
aspects extdrieurs et md:aniqu^ que la m6thode exteme, e’est-^- 
dire politiqud^^t administrative, est encline k favoriser, d jusqu’ii 
quel point les formulas atteintes extrdnes aideront ou retarderont 
le vrai progr^ de la race vers sa perfection. Nous devons aussi 
considdrer jusqu*ll qud point il est probable que le prindpe de 
nationality lui-mSme sera affecte, s’il a une chance d’etre totalement 
dissous ou, s’il est preserve, quelle place les unitys nationales subor- 
donnyes prendront dans la nouvelle vie umiiye. Ceci entraine la ques¬ 
tion du contr61e, Tidye du “Parlement del’Homme” et d*autres idyes 
d’organisation politique, en tant qu’elles s’appliquent a ce nouveau 
probl^me formidable de la sdence de Texistence collective. En^ 
se pose la question de runiformity et jusqu’i^ qud point Tuniformity 
est salutaire k la race ou nycessaire k Tunity. Il est yddent que nous 
abdrdons id des probfymes qu’il nous fau^a traiter d*une manidre 
beaucoup plus abstraite et avec un sens de ryality bien moindre 
que ceux dont nous nous sommes occupys jusqu’i prysent. Car 
tout cela est dans le sombre avenir, et toute la lumide dont nous 
pouvons disposer vient de Texpyrience passye et des prindpes gyny- 
raux de vie, de nature et de sodologie; le prysent ne jette qu’uue 
pile lumiyre sur une solution qui plonge un peu plus avant dans le 
temps,, au sein d’lme tynybrei^e obscurity pleine d’incalculables 
possibilitys.^Nous ne pouvons rien^pryvoir; nous ne pouvqns que 
spyculer et posn des prindpes. 

* Nous voyons 4u*il y atoujours deux possibilitys e^trSmes a^ec 
dn c^hain nombre de compromis phis ou moins probables. Ac- 
tuell^nent la nation tst la solide unity de groupe de Pagrygation 
humaine, & laquelle toptes les autres iinitys tendebt k se su- 
bordonn^; Tunity^impyriale n’a yty jusqu’il prysent que le 
dyveloppement de l*unity*nationale, et dantf les temps moden^ las 
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and the ideal of liberty the socialistic period of mankind might 
prove comparatively of brief duration like that of monarchical 
absolutism in' Europe ^d might be followed by another more 
inspired by the principles of phifosophic Anarchism, that is to 
say, of unity based upon the complctest individual freedom and 
freedom also of natural uirforced grouping. A compromise might 
also be reached, a dominant regimentation with a subordinate 
freedom more or less vital, but even if less vital, yet a starting-point 
for the dissolution of the regime "when humanity begins to feel 
that re^unentation is not its ultimate destiny atrd that a fresh 
cycle of search and experiment has become again indispensable 
to its future. 

It is impossible here to consider these large questions with 
any thoroughness. To throw out certain ideas which may guide 
us in our approach to the problem of unification is aU that we can 
attempt. The problem is vast and obscure and even a ray of light 
upon it here and there may help to diminish its difficulty and 
darkness. , ‘ 

Sri Aurobindo 
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empires n’ont pas exists consciemment en vue d’une agr^gation plus 
vaste, comme le ht le monde de la Rome imperiale, mais pour servir 
Tinstinct de domination et d’expansion,* Tapp^tit de la terre, 
Tapp^tit. de Targent, Tappetit des denrdes, Tagressivite vitale, 
intellectuelle et culturelle des nations puissantes et prosp^res. 
Ced cepe^dant ne met pas Tunitq nationale k Tabri d*une dissolu¬ 
tion finale dans un plus grand prindpe d’agr^gationi Des unites 
de groupes doivent toujours exister dans toute unit^ humaine, 
ni£me la pips enti&re,''la plus intol^rante, la plus uniforme,'‘car 
c’est le prind|)e m§me, non seulemenr de la nature humainb, 
mais de la vie et de toute agr^gation. Notis touchons id .a ime 
loi fondamditale de Texistence universelle, k la mathdnatique et 
k la*physique fondamentales de la creation.,, II ne s*en suit pas que 
k Aa^tion soit sAre de jlersister comme umti de groupe. EUe peut 
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disparaftre compl^tement; dfes k prdsent le rejet de rid&'dc nation 
a commence; Tid^e oppos^e du sans-patrie, du citoyen du monde 
est nde et elle itait avant la guerre une force en crqissance; quoi* 
qu’elle soit temporairement intimid^e, r^duite au silence et d6- 
couragce, elle n’est d’aucune maniere d^truite et tr6s probablement 
elle se ranimera dan§ Pavenir avec une violence accrue. D*un 
autre c6te Tidee de nation peut aussi persister, en pleine vitalite; 
dans ce cas,* quels que soient ses luttes et son apparent declin, elle 
peut affirmer sa vie, sa liberty et son particularisme vigoureux au 
dedans de Tiipite plus grande. Elle peut enfin persistar, mais 
avec une vitalite reduite et assujettie, ou mSmc sans vitalite reelle 
ou sans aucun esprit vivant de particularisme ou de separatisme, 
comme une commodite, un fait administratif plutdt que psycho- 
logiqu^, td qu’un d^artement fran 9 ais ou un comte d*Angleterre. 
Elle conserverait tout de m6me juste assez de difference mecanique 
pour former le point de depart de cette dissolution ultdieure de 
I’unit^ humaine qui se produira indvitablement si Tunification est 
plus mecanique que reelle; c’est-^-dire si elle continue k dre gou- 
vem^ par un mobile politique et administratif, soutenu par 
Texp^rience des facilit^s et des commodit^s ^conomiques et 
socles ou simplement culturelles, et ne reussit pas k servir de base 
mat^rielle k Turntd spiiitudle de I’humanite. 

II en est de m^e pour Pid^al d’uniformite. Pour beaucoup 
d’esprits, spedalement ceux d’une tournure rigide et mecanique, 
ceux chez qui la logique et Tintellectualit^ sont plus forts que 
rimagination et Tinstinct vital libre, ou ceux qui sont fadlement 
s^duits par la beaut6 d’une idee et encHns a oublier ses limitations, 
runiformitd est un ideal, m€me parfois le plus haul icfdd quails 
puissent penser. L’uniformite de rhumanit^ n’est pas une Even¬ 
tuality' impjDssible, quoiqu’ellE soit impraticable dans les cir- 
constances actuelles et k peine conc^able daiis certaines direc- 
ticns, si ce n’est dans un avenir trEs lointain. II y a certainem^t, 
(Ml il y a eu, une poussEe immense vers I’uniformitE dans les habi¬ 
tudes de vie, I’unifoonit'E de connaissance, I’uniformitE politique, 
sociale, Economique, Educative, et cette tendance, si e}le est suivie 
jusqu’4 sa conclusion finale, conduira naturellement k une uni- 
formitE de culture. Sf cda rEalisait, la seiUe barriEre qui Yes^ctait 
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contre le )x)int mort d*une comply uoifonnit^ serait la difference 
de langage; dar le langage crde et determine la pensde tout autant 
que la pensee.cree et dei;ennine le langage, et tant qu’il restera une 
difference de langage, il y aura toufours une certaine libre variation 
de pensee, de connaissance et de culture. Aiais il est facile de con- 
cevoir que Tuniformite gendrale ^e Culture* et Tassodation intime 
de vie donnent une forcb irresistible au besoin dej4 ressenti 
d’une langue universelle; et une fois crCee ou adoptee, une langue 
universelle pent finir par detruire ies langues regionales, comme le 
latin a me les langues de la Gaule, de TEspagne ^ de Tltalie, ou 
comme Tanglais a me le comique, le gadlique et Terse et a empiete 
sur le gallois. D’autre part, il se produit de no^ jours un renouveau, 
d\i au subjectivisme croissant de la pensCe humaine, du prindpe 
de libre variation et du refiis de Tuniformite. Si cette tendance 
triomphe, Tunification de la race devra s’organiser de maniCre 4 
respecter la culture, la pensee et la vie libres de ses elements con- 
stitutifs. Mais il y a aussi une troisiCme possibilite, celle d’une 
uniformite dominante qui permettrait cependant, ou mCme en- 
couragerait les variations mineures, ceUes qui ne menacent pas les 
fCndements de sa domination. D’ailleurs ces variations pourraient 
Ctre, au-dedans de leurs limites, vitales, energiques, jusqu’fi im 
certain point particularistes, mais non separatistes, ou bien dies 
seraient des tonalites* et des nuances tout a fait mineures, 
sufiisantes cependant pour former un point de depart pour la dis¬ 
solution de Tunjformite en im nouveau cyde de progrCs variC. 

Il en est encore de mCme pour Torgaiiisation gouvemant la 
race huinaine. Elle peut Ctre une enregimentation rigide sous une 
autorite centrale, comme certains systCmes sodalistes Tenvisagent 
pour la nation, un regime supprimant toute liberte individuelle et 
rCgional^’dans TinterCt d’une ^orglmisation etroite et^unifdrme de 
Teducation, de la vie economique, des habimdes sociales, de la 
moralite, de la connaist*ance, m^me de la rdigion, bref de tovtes 
leis branches' de Tactivite humaine. Un tel developpement peut 
sembler impossible^ car il serait en verit4 irsealisable dans Tavenir 
proche, cr»use des masses immenses 'qu’il devrait embrasser, des 
diffiailtes qu’il aurait k surmonter, des ndmbreux problCmes qu’U 
devrait'resoudre avant de pouvoir deVemr possible. Mais cette 
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id^ d’impossibiHt^ ne dent pas cranpte de deux facteurs impor-^ 
tants: d’une part la croissance de la sdenoe avec sa'manipulation 
de plus en plus ais^ des masses dnormes, t^om la pr^seute 
guerre, et des problimes h grande 6 cbelle, et d*autre part la marche 
xapide du sodalisme^; En supposant le triomphe de Tid^e sdcia- 
liste ou sa mise en pradque suus n’importe qud d^guisement dans 
tons les continents, il pourrait en rdsulter naturellement ime so¬ 
cialisation intemationale, rendue possible par la croissance de la 
science et de Torganisation sdentiiique, et par Tannihilation des 
difficultds d’e^ace et de nombre. D’autre part il est {)ossible 
qu’apr^s un cycle de luttes violentes entre Tid&d d'enr^gimenta- 
don et rid&il de libm^, la periode socMste de rhumanit^ se 
montre d*une dur^ comparadvement br^ve,, comme celle de 
Tabsoludsme monardiique en Europe, et soit suivie d’une autre 
periode inspiree davantage par le principe de Tanarchisme philo- 
sophique, c'est-a-dire d’une unit^ bas^e sur la liberty individuelle 
la plus complete ainsi que sur la liberty de groupement naturel 
spontan^. Il se peut aussi qu’on arrive k un compromis, une en- 
rdgimentation dominante avec une liberty subordonn^e plus ou 
moins vitale; mais mime si elle Itait moins vitale, elle serait un 
point de dIpart pour la dissoludon du rigime quand rhumaniti 
commencera ^ sendr que I’enregimentation n’est point sa destinee 
uldme et qu’un nouveau cycle de recherche et d’expirience est 
une fbis de plus devenu indispensable k son avenir. 

Il n’est pas possible de considirer ici ces vastes quesdons 
d’une maniire approfondie. Tout ce que nous pouvons essayer est 
d’lmettre certaines idles capables de nous guider dans notre ap- 
proche du probllme de I’unificadon. Le probllme est'vaste et 
obscur, et un rayon de lumilre 9 a et 1 ^ peut aider k diminuer la 
difficultl et^^obscuritl. * ^ * 

Sri Aurobindo 


* Mteie les tiacdotts appateMes, cofflxne le i^tme fiuciste, mainteoant ttuvtai, an 
Italie, ne fbnt que prapaier oudQ)^iquer de aouveUes possibilit£s du piindpe dp coadAle 
. et de diiecdoo pat i'Btat, qui est I'essence du sodalisme. * ^ ^ 
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‘ III 


CONSEILS AUX NOUVEAUX VENUS 

' y 

T E centre universitaire international s’ 9 rganis'e petit ^ petit. 

En attendant de pouvoir construire les‘ nouveaux batiments 
qui Tabriteront definitivement et dont les plans sont dej^ prSts, 
certains services, comme la bibliotheque, la salle de lecture et un 
nombre restreint dc classes, sont installes dans de vieux locaux 
destines a Stre demolis. Deja futurs professeurs et futurs el^ves 
commencent a arriver, quelques-uns du dehors, nouveaux au 
climat et aux habitudes du pays. Pour la premiere fois ils arrivent 
k TAshram et ne connaissent rien de sa vie, ni de ses habitudes. 
Certains vieiment avec une aspiration mentale, soit pour servir, 
soit pour apprendre, les autres viennent dans Tespoir de faire le 
yoga, de trouver le Divin et de s’unir a lui; enfin il y a ceux qui veu- 
lent se consacrer entiOrement a Toeuvre divine sur terre. Tous 
arrivent sous I’impulsion de leur etre psychique qui veut les mener 
vers la r^alisatipn de soi. Ils arrivent avec leur psychique en avant 
et dominant leur conscience; ils ont un contact psychique avec les 
choses et les gens. Tout leur semble beau et bon, leur sante s*ame- 
hore, leiir conscience s*eclaire; ils se sentent heureux, paisibles, en 
s^urite; ils ont Timpression d’avoir atteint le maximum de leur 
possibility de conscience. En fait^ c’est la paix, la p^nitude et la 
joie donnyes par le contact avec le psychique qu’ils trouvent natu- 
rellement partout, en «toute chose et en tout> Itre. Cela les tend 
tyceptifs a hi vraie conscience qui pynetre tout ici, et qui accomplit 
toute chose. Tant^que la ryceptivity est la, la paix, la piynitude et 
la joie deipeurent avec leurs rysultats immydiats de progTSs; leur 
physique est dispos et en bonne santy, leth vital est tranquille et de 
bonne volonty, leur ntental est clair et^compryhensif, et de £i 9 on 
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Advice to Newcomers 

InteSational University Centre is being slowly organised. 
Till the new ’premises are built where it will be finally 
• lodged and plans of which are ready, certain departments, such 
as the Library, the Reading Room and a limited number of dasses, 
have been opened in the old buildings that have to be pulled 
down. Professors and students are already coming in, some from 
outside who are new to the climate and^habits of the country. They 
come to the Ashram for the first time and know nothing of its life 
or its customs. Sdme come with a mental aspiration, either to 
serve or to learn, others in the hope of doing Yoga, finding the 
Divine and the union with the Divine^ there are others again who 
w^sh to devote themselves wholly to the divine work upon earth. 
All come imder tht drive of their psychip being that seeks to lead 
them to self-realisation. They come with the psychic in front and 
ruling their consdousness; they have a psychic contact with per¬ 
sons and things. Everything appears to them gbod and beautiful, 
their health improves, their consdousness becomes dear, they 
fed happy, peaceful and safe; they feel they have attained* the 
maximum possibility of their consciousness. This peace and 
fulness aixl joy given by th» psychic contact they naturally find 
everywhere, in everything and everybody. It gives an openness 
towards the true, consdousness pervadipg here and working out 
.Everything. So long as the openness is there, the peace, the fulness 
and the joy remain with thdr immediate results or progress, health 
and* fitness in the physical, quietness and goodwill in the vital, 
dear understanding and broadness in the mental Sind a general 
feeling of security and satisfaction. But it is difficult for* a huinan 
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gdnMe ils ont un sentiment 4e satis&cdon et de certitude. Mais 
U est difficile peur un toe humain de garder le contact constant avec 
son psychique. que le nouveau venu s^installe et que Teiqj^- 
rience perd de sa fraitoeur^ la vieille personne remonte i la surface 
avec'toutes ses habitudes^ ses pr^(^encesj seo petites manies, ses 
incapacity et ses incomprdhensions; >ia paix est remplacde par 
Tagitation, la joie toierveilltos’yanbuit, la comprtoension est obli- 
tyy et la sensation que cet endroit-d est le mtoie que partout 
ailleurs s’insinue soumoisement parce que Ton est redevenu ce que 
Ton toit,partout ailleurs. Au lieu de percevoir seu}^ent ce qui 
est accompli, on s’aper^oit de plus en plus et presque exdusive- 
ment de ce qui est encore k faire, on devient inorose et mto)ntent 
et on s’en prend aux chdses et aux gens,‘ au lieu de s’en prendre 
k soi-mtoie. On se plaint du manque de confort, du dimat qui est 
intoltoble, de la nourriture qui ne convient pas et qui rem les 
digestions douloureuses. £t s’appuyant sur I’ensdgnement donn£ 
par Sri Aurobindo que le corps est une base indispensable pour 
le yoga, qu’il ne faut pas le negliger et que, tout au contratre, on 
doit en prendre grand soin, la consdence physique se concentre 
presque exdusivement sur lui et cherche les moyens de le satisfaire, 
ce qui est pratiquement impossible, car, k fort peu d’excepdons 
pry, plus on lui donne, plus il exige. D’ailleucs Ttoe physique e$t 
ignorant et aveugle; il est j}lein de notions fauss6s, d’idees prd:on- 
9 ues, de pr^jugy et de prddences. Ce n’est pas lui qui peut 
s’occuper efficacement du corps. Seule la consdence psychique a 
la connaissance et la dairvoyance voulues pour faire la vraie chose, 
de la vraie manide. 

'Quel est le remdie k cet tot de chose me demanderez-vous? 
Car nous toumons id dans un cerde videux, puisque tout le mal 
vient de Tdoignement du psychique et que seul le ^ychique 
peuit trouper la solution des probltoes. Il n’y a done qu’un seul 
remdie: soyez sur vos gables, cramponnez-vous gu psychique, n^ 
laissez rien dains votre consdence s’infiltrer entre lui et vOus, ^ 
bouchez vos oreules et votre entendemeftt k routes les autres 
suggestions et ne vou^ fiez q\i*k lui seul. > 

Gtotolement ceux qui deviennent coosdents de leur toe 
psychique attendent de lui la liberation d» attractions et des acd-' 
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being to keep up a oonsutut contact with hid psychic. As soon as 
he settles down and the freshness of the new eicperience &des 
away, the old person comes back to the surface with all its habits, 
preferences, small manias, shortcomings and misunderstandings; 
.the peace is replaced*by restlessness, the joy vanishes, the under¬ 
standing is blind^ ahd the* feeling that the place is the same as 
everywhere else creeps in, because one has become what one was 
everywhere else. Instead of confining his look to things done he 
IooIk more and more ahd almost exclusively at what has yet to be 
done; he be^mes morose, discontented, blames pet^le and 
things instead 6f blaming himself. He complains of the absence of 
comfort, the unbearable climate, the unsuitable food that gives 
had digestion, etc. Suppbrted by the teaching of Sri Aurobindo 
that the body is an indispensable basis for Yoga, that it should not 
be ne^ected, rather great care should be taken of it, the physical 
consciousness concentrates itself wholly on it and tries to find means 
to satisfy it, which is practically impossible. For just excepting 
perhaps in a few cases, the more it is given, the more it demands. 
Besides, the physical'being is blind and ignorant: it is full of false 
notions, preconceived ideas, prejudices and preferences. By itsdlf 
it cannot deal effectively with the body. It is the psychic con- 
sdpusness alone that has the needed knowledge and the clear 
vision to do the ri^t thing in the right manner. 

What then is the remedy for such a state of things? We are 
moving here in a vicious circle: the whole trouble comes from 
cutting away from ±e psychic and it is the psychic alone that can 
find the solution to the problems. There is therefore only one 
remedy; Be on your guard, hold fast to the psychic, do*not let it 
recede into the background, allow nothing in your consciousness 
to slip in between it and yoursdf, close your ear and yohr hearing 
to all other'suggestions, put your trust in that alone. 

^ Generally, when one becomes conscious of the psychic being, 

tj^e tdidency is towards liberation from the vital hnd physical 

attractions and acdvyiesl one seeks to get away from the world 

and live in the joy of contemplation of the Divine, in tl|e peace of a 

constant contact with Him. But those who follow Sri Aurobin4o*s 

integral Yoga have quite a different attitude. When th^ have 

• . \ 
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vit^ vitalcf^ et physiques, Us cherchent I s*^vader hors du monde 
pour vivre dahs les joies de la contemplation du Divin, et Hans la 
paix immuable du constant contact avec Lui. L’attitude de ceux 
qui veulent suivre le yoga integral de Sri Aurobindo est toute 
differente. Quand ils ont decouvert leur etrepsychique et se sont- 
unis k lui, Us lui demandent de toumer sbn regard vers TStre 
physique pour agir sur lui avec la connaissance provenant du 
contact avec le Divin, et pour transformer le corps aim qu’U soit 
capable de recevoir et de manifester la conscience et rharmonie 
divines. * ^ 

Tel est id le but de nos eUbrts; teJ sera Tabdutissement des 
etudes dans le centre universitaire intemanosial. 

i 

Done, k ceux qui viennent pour entfer au centre universitaire,- 
je repeterai; n’oubliez jamais notre programme et la raison profonde 
de votre venue. Et si malgr6 tous vos efforts, parfois I’horizon 
s’assombrit, si Tespoir et la joie s’estompent, si I’enthousiasme 
flechit, rappelez-vous que e’est le signe que vous vous ^es doignds 
de votre fitre psychique et que vous avez perdu le contact avec 
son id^al. Ccla vous 6vitera de commettre* Terreur de jeter le 
blame sur les gens et les choses qui vous entourent et d’augmenter 
ainsi, fort inutUement, vos souifrances et vos dUhcuItes. 



Pour ceux qui ont peur d'un mot: 

* ' if 

Nous appelons **Divin” toute la connaissance qdil nous &ut 
' acqu^rir, loutc la puiseance qu‘il nous faut obtenir» tout I’amour 
qu’il noils ,faut devemr, toute la petfection qu’il nous faul 
atteindre, tout I’equilibre harmonieux ef progressif qu’il nous 
faut mai|ifester d&ns la lumierc et la joie, routes les splendeurs 
inconnues et nouveUes qu’il faut r^liser. « 

* 7-9-52 . • * La Miiffi 


TO 
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found their psydiic being and are united with it, they ask of 
it that it should turn its gaze towards the physical being, to act 
upon it with the consciousness bom of the psychic’s inherent con¬ 
tact with the Divine and to transform the body so that it nmy be 
able to receive and nianifest the divine consciousness and harmony. 

This then is the goal 'of our endeavour here: this too will he 
the culmination of studies in the International University Centre. 

So, to all who come and join the University, I will say once 
‘again: Never forget our programme and the profound reason of 
your comint^here. If, however, in spite of all your ofiforts, the 
horizon dark^ and hope and joy fail and enthusiasm flags, 
remember that it«is a sign that you haye moved away from your 
psychic being and have lost contact with its ideal. That will 
enable you not to make the mistake of throwing the blame upon 
persons and things that are around you and so increase, very 
uselessly indeed, your sufferings and difficulties. 



For those who are afraid of a wotd: 


This is what we mean by **Divine”: all the knowledge w& 
have to acquire, all the power we have to obtain, all the love 
we have to become, all the perfection we luive to achieve, all the 
harmonious and progressive ppise we must make manifest in 
light and'joy, all the unknown and new splendours that are to 
be realised. » '* \ 


7-9-52 


Vhe Mother 



Report on the Quarter 

C 

I N the Athletics G)mpeti{ions held during this quarter, we 
introduced a slight change. We dropped the Group and 
Sub-group Championships, and we left the competitors free t6 
select theitems they wished to enter fcr. In this way^s the highest 
total no longer had any value for championship, competitors were 
not obliged to enter for,all events but only for those for which 
they had trained. This meant some sort' of specialisation and it 
was expected that overall results would be better. 

These expectations were justified to a certain extent as the 
performances, taken all round, showed an improvement over last 
year. But as there is a regular improvement every year it cannot 
be said that this was entirely due to the new arrangement. As 
usual, the little ones showed the greatest improvement, but most 
of the records were broken, even in the older groups. 

The programme of the competitions was a long one, extending 
about two months. We publish the programme elsewhere in this 
number. The interest, shown both by the competitors ands pec- 
tators, was as keen as ever and for two months, our trek every 
evening to the spo^s ground, green, cool and fresh, was something 
to look forward to the whole day. 

,At the end of the programme we had the Tug-of-War and 
Pillow Fight competitions. This year, we had the Tug-of-War also 
at our sports ground where the grass underfoot gave a better hold 
to the puUdrs than the hard surface of our playground. On the 
1st September we had our Prize Distribution for the competition, 
with a short programme of novelty races for the younger groups 
We print "hr this issue a number of action pictures of foe^ 
various events of the pompetidon and of the Prize Distribudon. 

Oft the i^fth August we had a progdumne of entertainmeiit at 
the playground consisting of singing, dancihg and redtadon with 
orchestral music by our'band. We heard'our new choir for the 



Rappott Irimestriel 

■pvANS Ics ^preuves d*athl6tisme' de ce trimestre, nous avons 
^ intfoduit un 16ger changement. Les championnats de 
Groupes et de Sous>Groupes ont 6t6 abandonn^ et nous avons 
laiss^ les concurrents libres de choisir les dpreuves auxquelles ils 
voulaient partidper. De cette fa 9 on, comme il n’avaient plus 
d’interSt a totalised un nombre de points deve pour les champion¬ 
nats, les concurrents n’ont pas de obligd de disputer toutes les 
^preuves, mais seulement celles en vue desquelles ils s’^taient prd 
par6s. Cela signifiait une sorte de specialisation et on pouvait 
s’attendre k ce que les rdultats gdn^raux s’en trouvent am^Uord. 

Cette attente a de justifid jusqu’a un certain point, car les 
performances, prises dans Tensemble, sont meilleures que celles 
de rann6e demide. Mais comme une ddation du niveau g^nd 
ral se produit r^gulidemcnt chaque annd, on ne peut pas dire 
que I’amdioration des rdultats soit entidement due au nouvel 
arrangement. Comnie d’habitude les petits ont accompli les plus 
grands progrd; mais la plupart de nos records fiirent battus, 
meme dans les gioupes plus agd. 

Le programme des 6preuves fut comme k Fordinaire assez 
long et s’est dendu sur deux mois. Nous le publions k im autre 
endroit de ce numdo. L’intdd que lui ont accord^ les concur¬ 
rents tout autant que les spectateurs, n’a pas vari6 et, pendant ces 
deux mois de chaleur, la sduice de fin d’aprd-midi k notre stade 
frais et vert ^tait une chose k laquelle il ^tait agrdbie de penser 
pendant toute la joumd. 

Le programme se termina par les dpreuves de lutte k la 'prde 
d les batailles de polochohs. Cette annd la lutt .2 k corde eut lieu 
aussi au stade, ou Fherbe donne aux djuipi^ une meilleiure j^rise 
que le sol dur du terrain de jeu. Le Septembt^ a pr^ place 
h distribution des pnx d’athl^tisme, avec un court programme 
de courses de fantaisie pour les plus jeunes groupes. ^ 

• I 
I 

) 
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first time. This is about 35 strong and in four voices. It is being 
trained by a French professor of singing and for its first appearance 
gave a creditable performance. 

We had twb interclub'fixtures in Tennis with the leading local 
club.* In the first encounter we won all except two matches and in 
the return fixture we did not even drop a set. Our members are 
maintaining a steady improvement'in their game and at this rate 
we will soon have some really good players. 
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l 7 ous donnons dans .ce num^ro un bon nombre de vues des 
epreuves et de la distribution des prix. * 

Le 15 Aoilt nous avons eu a notre terrain de jeu une stance 
recreative; elle consista en thants, danses et recitations, avec 
• de la musique d*orchestre par notre fanfare. Nous avons entendu 
notre nouvelle chorale poUr la premiere fois. Elle est k quatre 
voix et comprend environ 35 executants. Elle est dirigee par un 
professeur* de chant fran^ais et sa premiere audition fut tout k 
son honneur. • 

Nous avpns eu au tennis deux rencontres avec le.prindpal 
club de Tendr^it. A la premiere rencontre, nous avons gagne tous 
les matchs, sauf deiK; a la rencontre de revanche, nous n’avons 
meme pas pexdu une sefile partie. Nos joueurs maintiennent leur 
progres regulier et, si ce progres se poursuit, nous aurons bientdt 
quclques joueurs de premiere classe. 



AtUetics Gompetitioii 1952—8tli Meeting 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


1st Jwdy, 4-iS p,s 


2nil Joly, 94 p.m. 


9sS l«ly, 94 p.8 


March Put 

A. 1. 1 GO m Run 

A 2. I Hmh Jump ‘ 

n. 1 DiiLUt 

El I "Hop, St'p & Jump 
C. 1. 800 in. Run 

O. I. Jdvriiii 


Football Throw A 1, 3 

200 III Wrlk B 3. 

100 in, Kuu E. 3, 

Shot Put R. 2. 

Hup, Step &. Jump ' D, 3, 

Hich Jump ■ 


T«mii Ball Throw 
Discui 
long Jump 
400 m. Run 
200 m. Run 


Btii July, 54 p m. 


9rh Jniy, 5^ p m. 


10th Joly, 94 p.i 


I„i>ni( Jump 
200 m Run 

Disi US 

High Jump 
Shot Put 


no ra Uiiii 
too m Run 
Shot Put 
1300 m Walk 
High Jump 
Disi us 


lamg Jump 
Javelin 
100 m. Run 
Shot Put 


ISth Joly, 54 p SR 


16th July, 54 p in 


17th July, 54 p,m. 


Sliol Put 
200 in. W.ilk 


lligli Jump 
I uiig Jump 


no m Run 
J.ivehii 
(iiirkrt Hall 
Shut Pul 
Lung Jump 
L’On m Ruu 


Shot Put 
1500 in. Walk 
Durui 
80 m Run 


22nil July, 54 p.aa. 


23rii July, 54 p m 


24th July, 54 p,a 


Hop, Step & Jump 
400 m. Walk 
800 in Run 
Hammer 
High Jump 


Shot Put 
200 in Walk 
llui tiles 
1 uiig Jiiinii 
Pole V'aiilt 


•Shot Put 
Discus 
l.ong Jump 

Hurdles 

400 ui. Run 


29th July, 5-0 p III, 


30th Jidy, 54 p ns 


A 2, 4 GO m Run 

A, 2 2 Long Jump 

B 2. Disiui 

E 2 Hiiisllrs 

C 3, High Jump 

D. 3 Hop, birp & Jump 


00m Run 

Step &- Jump 
Pole Vault 
Ihs us 

1300 m Walk 


A, 2. 3 
B 3 
1 1 , 

C 4 
D. 2. 


60 m. Run 
Javcim 
Hurillcs 
,Slio( Put 
800 m Run 


5th Augnat, 54 pa 


6th Aognut, 54 p m 


7th Augnat, 54 pm. 


A. 1 4 laing Jump tStaiiiling) 
D. 3 Hurdles 

E 2 ‘HIO ni Run 

C 2 ' Hop, .Stc| & Jump 

U I, Shot Put 

D. 7. Cricket Ball 


100 in Run 
Pule V'aiilt 
100 in. Run 
.Shdt Put 

Hup. Step &. Jump 


Long Jump 
80 m Run 
■Shot Put 
non in Walk 
Jaseliu 
400 m R'in 


12th Aaguat, 5-0 pm 


High Jump 
nOU m Walk 


jOOO m Run 
I.aug Jump 



IS li 

/ 

^aguat, 54 p m. 

A 

1 2 

I. ig Jump . 


S lot init 




13th Augnat, 54 pm 

A 

1 

1 3 J umps 

B. 

1 

I in m Run 

K 

2. 

1500 m V\al<t 

C 

<1 

Hop, .Step & Jump 

C 

1. 

Dvriis 

D 

3. 

(avrliii 



20th Augnat, 54 pm. 

A 

1. 

3 30 m Run 

B 

3. 

shot Put 

1. 

4 

la>ng Jump 

C. 

4. 

20i) m Run 

c 

>. 

Mop. Step &. Jump 


14th Augnat, 54 p.i 


A 2. 3 
1). 2. 

£. I. 

C. •>. 

1 ) 2 . 


High Jump 
Javelin 
loo m Hun 
200 m, Hun 
Hunila 


21at Auguat, 54 p.m. 


Shot Put 

Hop. Step & Jump 
200 m. Run 
1500 m. Walk 


2(th August 


27di August 


Pillow Fif[htf 
• T«« oT^Whi 


Pillow FIghta 
ft 

Thg oCWitr 


PUlow Fig^li 
ft 

T^- oTWm 
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ilUDAY 


4th Jnlyi p.fl 


lavrlin 
200 m. Run 
Diiruf 
High Jump 
la>nR Jump 



BATURDAY 


3th July 34 p<n>- 


Hop, Sirp & Jump 
T»wlin 
?n0 m. Run 
100 m. Run 


12th*J«ly 3-0 pj 


A 2. 4 High jump , 
B. 4. Hop, Step & Jump 

E. I. Duiui 

D. 3. UOO in. Run 


18th July, S4 pole 

. ... . i 

A. 2 2 

Hop, Step A Jump 

n 4 

Hurdk« 

B 1 

2U<)m Run 

r^U 

High lump 

Loni; Jump 

javrlm 

25th jBly 5-f p.m. 

n ' 

(fiuh Jump 

F. 1 

ja^Iin 

f 2 

I 5 OO m. Walk 

U 3 

I.ong lump 

n 0 

Si|ot Put 

let Angaet 34 p.m. 

A 1 1 

Long Jump 

B. 1. 

400 m Run 

E. 5. 

no Di. Run 

C. 2. 

High Jump 

D. S. 

Hammer 

1) 5. 

Cricket Ball 

•th Aagaat, 54 pm. 

A. 2. 4 

Teimii Ball Throw 

B 4. 

200 m Walk 

B. 1. 

High Jump 

E. 1 

400 m. Run 

C. 2. 

Dra.ui 

D. 1. 

Hop, Step & Jump 


13th Angaet 

No Progrimme 


% 


• 


19th J«ly 54 pm. 

I, 1 ruiithall Tliiovr 
4. UiiLUi 

3. . Pole V.iiill 

1. 400 m Run 

C lOOmeRun 


26th Jaly 34 pm. 


laing Jump 
Huidin 
200 m Run 
Shot I’ut 


2ad AgHit 54 p m. 


I ong Jump 
100 m Run 
Shot Pul 
ISOO in. Run 
m. Walk 


9th Aapaet 54 pi 



Ducui 

Hop. Step A Jump 
Javelin 
1500 m Run 
100 m. Run 


16th Angaet 54 p.i 


Hop, Step & Jump 
Diicui • 

Hammer 
100 m. Run 
200 m. Run 


3Sr4 Angaat, 54, pA 


•UNPAY 

MONDAY 

6th July, 34 pm. 

7«h Jaly, 34 p.m. 

A. 1. 2 

COm. Run , 

B 

A. 2. 3 

Hop, Step A Jump 

A. 2. 1 

Shot Put 

C 2. 

Pole Vault 

B. 5. 

High Jump 

1). 1. 

BOO m. Run 

n. 5. 

400 m Walk 

n 7. 

400 m Walk 

E. 1. 

Javelin ^ 



D. 0. 

l.an| Jump 



ISth Jaly, 84 pm. 

14th Jaly. 34 p.m. 

A. 1. 4 

Rabbit Hup 

A. 1. 5 

Jiunp over Ball 

A. 2. 2 

Javelin 

B. 1. 

Shot Put 

E. 4. • 

High Jump 

E. 3. 

200 m. Run 

C. 1. 

D. 2. 

I«ng Jump 

3000 m. Walk 

C. 3 

D. b. 

100 m Run 
Hammer 

D 4. 

Hammer 



20th Jaly, Ml pm. 

Hat Jtdyi Ml p.Hi. 

• 

A 1. 3 

40 m. Run 

D. '1 

Long Jump 

A 2. 4 

Long Jump 

E. 2 

Hanimei 

H 3. 

Hop, Step & Jump 

D. 3. 

400 m. Run 

K 3. 

400 m. Hun 

D 5. 

000 m Walk 

C 2. 

jAelin 



n, 2, 

I'ole Vault 



27th Jaly,'54 p m 

29th Jaly, 34 pm. 

A 2 1 

Javelin 

E 3. 

High Jump 

B 5. 

Hop, Step & Jump 

0. 4. 

Javelin 

B. 1 

C 2. 

BOO m Run 

E 1. 

Shot 

D. 2. 

100 in, Run 

U. 1. . 

5000 in Walk 



n 3 

Hammer 



Srd Attgut 3MI p.aB. 

4lh Aagaat, 34 p.m. 

A. 1 4 

. 40 m. Run 

B. 4. 

I-ong Jump 

B 5 

Hurdlei 

E. 1. 

Hammer 

B. 2. 

High- Jump 

100 m Run 

C. 3 

400 m. Run 

E. 3. 

D. 2. 

ISOOm. Run 

a 1. 

Shot Put 



D. 4 

Hup, Step A Jump 



10th An^at, 34 pun. 

lllh Aagaat, 34 p m. 

A. 1. 2 

High Jump 

B. 3 

Long Jump 

A 2. 1 

Hui^les 

E. a 

Dikui 

E 4. 

Hammer « 

c. 2 

Hunilet 

C. 4. 

800 in. Walk 

D. 3. 

100 m. Run 

D. 2. 

D. 6 

Hop, Step A Jump 
Crirket Ball 



17th Angaet, 34 p.m. 

IMi Angaatr 34 p.m. 

A. 1. 1 

High lump 

A. 2. 3 

Teonh Ball 

B. 1 

Javdin 

BOO m. Run 

E. 1. 

200 m. Run 

E. 2. 

C.1 

Hurdles 

C. 4. 

400 m. Run 

0. 5. 

400 m. Run 

6. 2. 

Shot Put 

D. 6. 

Hop, Step A Jump 

D. 7. 

Lung Jump 



Pole Vault 
•200 m. Run 
Long Jump 
100 m. Run 


30th Aaiaat 



Pillow Fivhti 

* 

Tug of Waj^ 

























NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Page 


I 

• • • 

I 



a a a 

March Past of the Band 



2 



a a a 

The Spectators 

II 

• • • 




a a a 

They Measure! 

HI 

■ • • 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

The Littlest Ones 

IV 

• a • 

I 



a a a 

High Jump 



2 




Relay Race 

V 

■ • • 

I 

& 

2 

a • a 

'Phe Start- 

VI 

• a • 

I 

& 

2 


Scenes from the Race 

VII 

a a • 

I 

& 

2 


Scenes from the Race 

VIII 

a a • 

I 

& 

2 

a . a 

Sprints 

IX 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 


Fast Walking 

X 

a a a 

I 

isf 

2 

a a a 

Fast Walking 

XI 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 


Jumps 

XII 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

The Little Ones Jumping 

XIII 

a a a 

1 

& 

2 


Hurdles 

XIV 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

Pole Vault 

XV 

a a a 

1 

«Sr 

2 


Pole Vault 

XVI 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

Shot Put 

XVII 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

Shot Put 

XVIII 

• a a 

1 

& 

2 

a a a 

Hammer Throw 

XIX 

a a a 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

Hammer Throw 

XX 

a a a 

I 



a a a 

They Watch their Friends 



2 



a a a 

Tug-of-War : 

XXI. 

a • a 

I 

& 

2 

a a a 

Tug-of-War 

Y^II 

a a a 

1 


2 

a a a 

Pillow Fight 



Prize^. Distribution 
Some of the Littlest Ones 




Spcctatcu'y 


















doiirsL' Jc rcLus 























